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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21st,  1878. 


The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  met  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ohio  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
called  to  order  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  the  President,  W.  H.  Church¬ 
man,  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia ;  and  the  Doxo- 
logy  was  sung. 

The  President  announced  that  the  regular  Secretary,  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  pro  tern.,  in  accordance  with 
which  Mr.  S.  C.  Gamble,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  was  selected  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  The  action  of  Mr.  Smead  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  short  hand  reporter  was  approved  and  ratified. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Wing,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Institution,  was  then  introduced  by  the  President,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  following : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention !  In  the  name  of 
my  brother  trustees  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  greeting  on  this 
occasion,  and  can  say  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  greet  you  on  our 
part,  and  hope  that  your  visit  to  our  Capital  City  and  Institu¬ 
tions  at  this  time  will  ever  be  fondly  remembered  by  you  in 
coming  years,  when  in  your  distant  homes.  We  trust  your  bien¬ 
nial  reunion  will  be  alike  beneficial  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
hope  your  deliberations  in  council  as  a  body  of  thinkers  and 
workers  will  be  to  the  advancement  and  progression  of  the  blind. 


both  in  their  physical  and  mental  education.  There  are  many 
among  you  here  to-day,  whose  names  have  become  household 
words  through  their  noble  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate. 

Our  own  Ohio  stands  at  the  head  of  all  her  sister  States 
with  her  benevolent  institutions,  and  can  say  to  them,  ‘Do  as  I 
have  done.’  Ohio  has  given  to  the  unfortunates  within  her 
borders  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  kind  and  brave  men  and  women,  with  education  and  ex¬ 
perience,  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  and  talents  to 
elevating  and  educating  those  that  necessity  compels  us  to  care  for. 

Again,  we  wish  you  a  happy  and  pleasant  reunion,  and 
trust  we  all  may  be  permitted  to  meet  again  with  you,  should 
you  favor  us  with  a  similar  visit. 

President  William  H.  Churchman  then  made  the  follow¬ 
ing 

RESPONSE : 

In  behalf  of  our  Association,  sir,  I  beg  to  tender  you  our 
heart-felt  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome  we  have  received  at 
your  hands,  to  your  beautiful  State  Capital  and  this  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  home  of  the  blind  youth  of  your  commonwealth. 

To  myself,  personally,  the  present  visit  is  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  since  this  Institution  constituted  the  first  field 
of  my  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind  after  I  had  reached  my 
majority.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  late  in  the  year  1839,  I  left 
my  Alina  Mater,  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  represented  here  by 
the  Patriarch  of  our  profession,  Mr.  Chapin,  to  seek  my  fortune 
in  what  was  then  esteemed  the  wilds  of  the  great  West.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  I  found  my  way  as  a  visitor  to  this 
Institution.  The  school  had  recently  been  removed  from  rented 
quarters  in  your  city  to  a  former  building  upon  this  site,  which 
was  in  those  days  considered  a  magnificent  structure  for  the 
purpose,  our  noble  cause  being  then,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
its  infancy.  The  building  was  not  yet  fully  completed  and  the 
school  numbered  nineteen  pupils,  all  told.  I  found  it  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  as  provisional  Superintendent, 
a  gentleman  who  had  previously  acquired  much  valuable  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Institutions  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  said  that"~I  came  here  as  a  visitor,  merely;  but,  the  In¬ 
stitution  being  then  without  a  teacher  of  music,  I  accepted  the 
tender  of  a  position  in  that  capacity  for  the  time  being.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months — I  think  it  was  in  April,  1840 — our  now 
venerable  friend,  Mr.  Chapin,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  Institution  as  its 
first  regular  Superintendent.  At  his  solicitation  I  accepted  a 
further  appointment  for  the  next  succeeding  school  .year,  and 
continued  in  charge  of  the  music  department,  besides  doing 
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duty  as  teacher  in  the  higher  school  branches,  until  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  1843. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  earl}"  days,  the  period  of  my 
first  experience  in  teaching,  I  feel  that  they  were  among  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  Coming  West  with  the  wonted  ambi¬ 
tion,  high  hopes,  and  lofty  aims  of  young  manhood  just  entering 
upon  the  battle  of  life,  I  was  full  of  vigor,  and  ready  to  work 
with  might  and  main,  backed  up  by  a  strong  purpose.  I  need 
not  say  to  those  of  you  who  have  labored  with  me  in  this  cause, 
that  I  found  no  lack  of  work  to  do. 

We  have  with  us  upon  this  occasion  at  least  two  of  the 
pupils  of  those  early  days,  and  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
meet  them  under  the  present  circumstances.  They  are,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bacon,  representing  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  .Jane  Munnell,  who  is  still  with  this  Institu¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  others,  but  if  so,  I  do  not  know  it,  and 
raut  ask  Superintendent  Smead  to  name  them  for  me.  I  would 
repeat  to  these,  my  old  pupils,  that  the  days  spent  with  them  in 
the  humble  endeavor  to  satisfy  their  laudable  thirst  for  scho¬ 
lastic  lore  were  among  the  brightest  of  my  whole  life. 

The  Institution  then  was  scarcely  organized.  The  number 
of  pupils  was  limited,  and  the  means  of  instruction  more  so. 
Indeed,  no  institution  in  the  land  was  then  provided  with  a 
tithe  of  the  facilities  we  now  have  for  carrying  on  our  work. 
But  with  the  lapse  of  time,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
a  succession  of  Superintendents,  backed  up  with  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  General  Assembly  of  your  enlightened  com¬ 
monwealth,  the  Ohio  Institution  has  grown  apace.  Becoming 
too  large  for  its  original  building,  that  once  pretentious  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  we  see  to-day  in  its 
place  the  magnificent  pile  in  whose  ample  and  beautiful  chapel 
we  are  now  assembled  for  the  interchange  of  views  and  expe¬ 
riences.  Of  this  noble  structure,  one  of  our  delegates,  who  has 
also  been  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Dual  Institu¬ 
tions,  remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  after  visiting  here,  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  building  in  its  architectural  effects 
he  had  ever  looked  upon;  and  I  know  he  has  been  a  traveler. 
We,  then,  who  are  not  able  to  see  for  ourselves  the  beauties  of 
this  pile  of  “frozen  music,”  as  architecture  is  sometimes  denom¬ 
inated  by  the  poets,  can  safely  rely  on  that  gentleman’s  judg¬ 
ment. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  little  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  long-ago,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  made  an 
impression  upon  my  mind  that  time  has  never  erased.  The  old 
building  stood  upon  rather  low  ground — so  low  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  a  drain  under  the  dining-room  floor,  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  water  there.  Well,  arriving  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  first  brought  me  acquainted 
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with  the  Institution  of  the  Buckeye  State,  weary  with  travel 
and  drearily  longing  for  the  home  I  had  left  beyond  the  Alle 
ghanies,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  summoned  to  the  dining 
room  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal,  and  join  in  family  wor 
ship.  The  place  was  strange,  and  the  people  also,  save  my 
good  friend  Penniman.  In  a  word,  I  was  just  in  the  right  mood 
to  be  receptive  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  dolorous  music  of  a 
trio  of  little  piping  frogs  that  had  found  their  way  into  the 
drain  referred  to,  and  kept  me  drearily  conscious  of  their  prox¬ 
imity  during  the  entire  meal  and  the  religious  services  that 
followed.  It  was  a  mere  trifle,  you  will  think,  but  through  all 
the  thirty-eight  years  that  have  passed  since  I  was  honored  Avith 
that  little  serenade,  I  have  never  once  visited  this  Institution 
without  a  recurrence  of  the  peculiarly  sombre  feeling  it  pro¬ 
duced  upon  me.  This  was  the  first  evidence  that  met  my  ear 
of  the  existence  of  a  music  department  in  the  Institution,  and 
though  rudimentary  in  character,  it  gave  promise  of  something 
better  in  the  future.  That  this  promise  has  been  fully  met,  is 
evidenced  by  the  tones  of  the  beautiful  organ  we  have  just 
heard,  as  well  as  other  sounds  that  have  greeted  us  since  our 
arrival  here. 

I  have  referred  to  our  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Chapin,  as  the 
first  regular  Superintendent  of  this  Institution,  and  for  one, 
Avould  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  him  upon  the  subject 
of  its  early  history. 

KEMARKS  BY  MR.  CHAPIN. 

I  have  but  few  words  to  say,  sir,  upon  this  point.  So  far  as 
the  connective  portion  of  the  history  that  you  have  given  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  say  that  I  took  the  position  here  upon  the  1st  of 
May,  1840.  My  appointment  here  was  rather — at  least  the  in¬ 
clination  that  brought  me  here  was  rather  an  unexpected  one  to 
myself.  I  was  visiting,  as  I  had  done  previously,  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  visited.  I  was  impressed  very  favorably,  very  deeply,  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  one  of  its  annual  exhibitions  in  the  old  Chatham 
Street  Chapel  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  not  connected  with 
the  afflictions  of  the  inmates,  but  as  I  Avatched  the  'vast  im¬ 
provement  I  saAv  there  of  its  pupils.  Frequently  a  visitor  there 
from  time  to  time,  I,  on  one  occasion,  visited,  in  NeAV  York,  an 
old  friend  who  had  been  accustomed  to  lecturing  on  the  Sabbath 
to  various  institutions  of  benevolence  in  that  State.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  lame  knee,  so  he  could  not  attend  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  he  had  to  speak  to  the  blind  the  next  day,  and  he  addressed 
me,  saying,  “Mr.  Chapin,  you  have  just  arrived  in  time  to  take 
my  place.”  With  great  reluctance  I  took  his  place  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  institution.  Mr.  Jones  Avas  then  Superintendent,  and 
after  the  exercises  Avere  over,  Mr.  Jones  invited  me  to  his  office, 
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and  stated  that  he  had  a  letter  received  from  this  institution, 
from  Dr.  Awl,  one  of  the  three  Trustees,  and  the  Secretary,  re¬ 
questing  Mr.  Jones  to  look  out  for  a  Superintendent  for  it,  and 
said  he  proposed  it  to  me.  I  was  then  situated  on  a  farm,  and 
had  entered  upon  farming  as  my  life  work,  hoping  to  end  my 
days  there.  I  declined  thinking  of  the  subject  at  all ;  but  he 
told  me  I  must  take  the  letter,  look  over  it,  think  of  it,  and  give 
an  answer.  The  next  day  I  sent  him  a  letter,  expressing 
my  doubt  whether  I  could  take  such  a  situation,  at  the  same 
time  adding  the  interest  which  I  felt  in  this  institution  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  He  sent  my  letter,  with  his  own  endorse¬ 
ment,  to  the  institution  here,  and  they  requested  that  I  would 
come  out  and  visit  them,  stating  that  no  appointment  would  be 
made  without  seeing  the  applicant  personally.  I  came  out  in 
mid-wdnter,  and  stopped  a  week  wdth  a  friend,  and  vi^ted  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  Dr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Strong,  and  Dr.  Awl,  the  three 
Trustees;  and  upon  the  w’hole,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Every  friend  I  consulted  opposed  it,  and  my  family  ob¬ 
jected  to  it.  Notwithstanding,  the  conviction  on  my  mind  was 
such  that  I  could  not  forbear  accepting  it.  I  came — without  go¬ 
ing  through  tedious  details — and  took  charge  on  the  1st  of  May, 
finding  but  few  pupils.  I  took  some  of  these  pupils,  four  or  five 
in  number,  and  visited  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  I  went 
to  the  northeast  portion  of  the  State,  Trumbull  County,  giving  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  lectures  and  explanations  in  the  different  churches, 
making  not  much,  but  just  getting  the  crowd  out.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  quite  new — this  was  the  fourth  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try — and  drew  immense  numbers.  Sometimes  the  largest  church¬ 
es  we  could  get  in  the  towns  would  not  hold  the  people,  and  boys 
and  others  crowded  into  the  windows.  These  public  exhibitions 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  if  there  was  any  blind  per¬ 
son  in  such  county,  w^e  were  sure  to  hear  of  it.  When  we  went 
into  Trumbull  County,  we  met  our  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  and  found, 
afterwards,  no  less  than  three  blind  persons  in  that  county,  and 
we  received  them  all. 

These  exhibitions  were  kept  up  from  vacation  to  vacation 
for  several  years,  and  the  result  was  a  large  increase  of  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Institution.  I  remained  here  zealously  interested  in 
the  work  until  1845  or  ’46.  In  ’45,  however,  I  visited  Europe, 
after  visiting  the  Institutions  in  this  country,  and  obtained 
whatever  information  was  practicable,  and  found — that  there  was 
nothing  more,  after  visiting  them  frequently,  to  learn,  except  it 
might  be  in  the  working  department.  I  visited  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Paris,  and  examined  all  the  Institutions  I  thought 
worthy  of  looking  into.  After  a  complete  examination  of  the  ^ 
wmrking  department,  to  know  if  there  was  anything  yet  to  learn 
in  that  department,  I  came  home  with  the  impression  that  there 
was  nothing  to  learn  wdth  regard  to  anything  else  than  the 
musical  department.  I  thought  we  were  even  in  advance  of  the 
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Institutions  I  visited  in  England,  Dublin,  and  Scotland.  In 
Glasgow  I  saw  those  who  had  been  directly  engaged  in  the  work 
there.  In  Paris  I  found  a  very  fine  Institution  of  some  two 
hundred  persons.  Mr.  De  Verter  was  Director  at  the  time,  of  that 
Institution,  and  well  posted  up  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
blind  in  that  country.  The  working  department,  however,  was 
quite  inferior  to  our  own,  and  amounted  to  very  little.  They 
were  not  able,  really,  to  finish  a  brush.  There  were  not  more 
than  one  or  two  engaged  in  cabinet  work,  and  some  other  small 
matters.  There  was  very  little  to  learn,  very  little  to  gain  in 
respect  to  the  whole  system  of  instruction  in  handicraft  employ¬ 
ments.  In  ’46,  being  very  much  interested  in  the  schools  in  the 
interior  of  New  York,  where  my  farm  was  situated,  I  found  that 
in  the  country  schools  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  acquirements  of  the  teachers  throughout.  A  number  of 
these  schools  were  taught  by  female  teachers,  and  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
and  establishing  a  Normal  School  or  Institute  for  the  education 
of  female  teachers ;  a  sort  of  finishing  course  for  ladies.  At  that 
time  the  Philadelphia  Institution  offered  me  a  situation,  or 
rather,  requested  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  there.  I  had  already  purchased  at  Geneva,  and  was  now 
making  arrangements  for  my  school,  therefore  I  declined  to 
accept  that  nomination.  I  continued  in  my  work  in  Geneva  for 
three  years.  I  then  received  another  invitation  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  School,  and  accepted  it.  I  have  remained,  there,  then, 
since  ’49  until  this  time. 

I  believe  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  regard  to  this  history 
of  my  connection  with  this  place.  I  can  only  say  that  my  w’hole 
heart  was  in  this  work,  and  I  realize  now,  that  there  are  a 
thousand  associations  connected  with  it  that  are  very  pleasant 
to  me;  and  although  really  my  health  would  not  permit  me  to 
come  here,  yet  my  feelings  were  so  strong  that  I  could  not  resist 
it.  That  brings  me  here  now  with  my  friends,  though  I  thought 
I  should  remain  at  home.  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  full  a 
school,  and  that  there  is  so  bright  a  prospect  for  success  before 
it.  I  believe  that  e’er  long  it  is  going  to  be,  under  its  able 
Superintendent,  a  great  Institution.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Lord  devoted  so  much  of  his  intense  interest  and  superior 
qualifications  to  the  work  here.  I  have  never  had  any  other 
desire  than  the  success  of  this  Institution,  in  regard  to  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  now  on  a  foundation  which  can  not  be  shaken, 
and  that  it  must  go  on;  its  course  must  be  forward.  One  thing 
I  have  to  regret,  and  that  is  that  the  working  department  does 
not  succeed  better.  I  have  to  regret  that  it  does  not  succeed 
Vnore  in  other  Institutions.  But  it  is  not  m}^  place  to  discuss  it 
now.  I  only  speak  of  it  in  regret,  because  the  larger  part  of  the 
blind  are  in  poverty,  and  must  depend,  if  they  would  become 
independent,  entirely  on  the  work  of  their  hands.  I  think  it  is 
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the  duty  of  all  these  Institutions  to  prepare  the  blind,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  their  future  support.  That  is  all  I  want  to  see  now, 
before  I  go  hence.  I  want  to  see  it,  and  hope  to  see  it,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  policy  of  usefulness  of  all  these  Institu¬ 
tions. 

I  wish  to  refer,  in  anticipation,  to  one  or  two  facts  that  I 
•shall  have  in  the  report  on  statistics.  It  is  gratifying  to  know", 
the  first  time,  to  me,  that  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  at  this 
time,  about  2200  or  2300  blind  persons  in  all  the  departments. 
The  number  w^ho  have  been  admitted  from  the  beginning  is 
nearly  9000 — over  8000.  1  say  these  are  great  facts. 

The  Secretary  upon  motion  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of 
States  to  ascertain  the  delegates  present.  The  call  proceeding 
wdth  same  delay,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  a  list  of  members  present  and 
and  a  list  of  persons  to  be  elected  corresponding  members. 

The  chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Smead,  Patten, 
and  Lane.  The  reports  of  special  committees  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association  being  in  order,  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees,  with  the  exception  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  securing  national  aid  for 
the  blind  and  to  draw"  up  a  Bill  to  present  to  Congress,  announced 
that  they  would  not  be  ready  to  report  till  the  next  day. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress,  B.  B.  Huntoon  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  then  in  behalf  the  committee  reported  progress  and  read 
the  following  report: 

To  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind : 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  report,  that  they  drew 
up  a  memorial  and  framed  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1876. 

The  memorial  and  bill  were  as  follows : 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled : 

We,  the  undersigned  Trustees,  Superintendents,  and  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  various  State  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  representing  the  interests  of  over  thirty  thousand  blind 
persons,  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body 
to  take  under  your  w’ise  consideration  the  present  condition  and 
needs  of  the  American  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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in  1833,  simultaneously  in  three  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
the  education  of  the  blind  was  formally  begun  in  America. 
Then  it  was  an  experiment;  it  has  been  advanced  since  then 
with  the  spirit  ana  zeal  of  our  people,  until  now  its  practical 
usefulness  is  thoroughly  established. 

From  the  outset  the  great  need  of  embossed  books  was  keenly 
felt,  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  few  philanthropists  the 
entire  Bible  was  printed  for  the  blind,  and  a  few  text-books  have 
been  slowly  added  from  time  to  time. 

But  the  manufacture  of  embossed  books  is  expensive,  and 
the  demand  is  so  slight  that  it  affords  no  inducement  to  private 
enterprise  to  engage  in  it.  As  the  work  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  increases,  the  need  is  felt  more  and  more  keenly  for  im¬ 
proved  appliances  and  modern  text-books. 

Heretofore  the  wants  of  the  blind  have  been  but  scantily 
met  by  fitful  contributions  obtained  at  great  trouble  and  expense. 
We  therefore  entreat  your  honorable  body  to  make  some  provis¬ 
ion  by  which  the  great  work  of  providing  text-books  and  stand¬ 
ard  literature  and  other  educational  appliances  for  the  blind 
may  no  longer  depend  upon  the  remittent  charity  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent,  or  the  precarious  wisdom  of  a  few  local  legislatures,  but 
may  be  permanently  carried  on  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  important  principles  involved. 

We  make  this  appeal  for  a  numerous  class  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  of  all  the  defective  classes  of  mankind ;  relying  not  only 
upon  your  far-seeing  wisdom,  which  has  often  before  extended 
material  aid  in  other  cases  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  to  your 
high  sense  of  justice  which  we  trust  will  give  impartial  aid  to 
these  our  sightless  wards,  for  whom  we  humbly  pray. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Whereas,  the  Trustees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  of 
the  various  State  and  public  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  representing  the  interests  of  over  thirty  thousand 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  have  united  in  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States;  and  whereas,  the  Association  of  the  American  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  at  their  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  August, 
1876,  representing  twenty-six  state  and  public  Institutions  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  have  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  that  the  especial  needs  of  the  blind  are  embossed  books  and 
tangible  apparatus,  and  have  recommended  that  if  any  aid 
should  be  given  by  Congress  it  would  most  efficiently  come 
through  increasing  the  means  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  whereas,  it  appears 
that  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1858,  by  an  act  of  special  legis¬ 
lation,  declared  James  Guthrie,  W.  F.  Bullock,  Theodore  S.  Bell, 
Br5^ce  M.  Patten,  .John  Milton,  H.  T.  Curd,  and  A.  O.  Brannin, 
and  their  successors,  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and  style 
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of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  books  and  making  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  of  the  United  States  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  and  for  the  sake  of  philanthropy,  and  with  no 
desire  for  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  whereas,  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
have  made  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  said  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  of  which,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  only  a  small  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
first  three  named  States  was  ever  available  ;  and  whereas,  by  the 
money  from  the  States  of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
a  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  established,  and  is  now  sup¬ 
plied  with  presses,  type,  stereotype  foundry,  steam  engine,  a  well- 
equipped  binder}^  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  embossed  books,  and  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  manufacturing  embossed  books  superior  in  every  way  to  any 
manufactured  elsewhere,  which  have  been  distributed  gratuit¬ 
ously  to  the  blind  in  the  states  of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  by  which  the  blind  in  those  States  have  been  very  much 
benefited  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  blind  of  the  whole 
country  should  be  equally  benefited,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Trustees  to  establish  an  educational  institution  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  beneficence  and  wisest  philanthropy  upon  a  national  basis 
should  be  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
is  a  subject  of  national  importance;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  : 

I.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
out  of  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  be  and  hereby  is  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

II.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Ignited 
States  is  hereby  directed  to  hold  said  sum  in  trust  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  his  duty,  upon  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  to  invest  said  sum  in  United  States  interest-bearing 
Bonds,  bearing  inerest  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  issue  of  July,  1878,  and 
upon  their  maturity  to  reinvest  their  proceeds  in  other  U.  S.  in¬ 
terest-bearing  Bonds,  and  so  on  forever. 

III.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  over,  semi-annually,  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  located  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  chartered  in  1858  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  upon  the  requisition  of  their  President,  countersigned 
by  their  Treasurer,  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  the  said  bonds, 
upon  the  following  conditions :  1st.  The  income  upon  the 
bonds  thus  held  in  trust  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  shall  be 
expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  each 
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year  in  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the 
blind,  and  tangible  apparatus  for  their  instruction.  And  the 
total  amount  of  such  books  and  apparatus  so  manufactured  and 
furnished  by  this  income  shall  each  year  be  distributed  among 
all  the  public  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
States  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Superintendent 
each  duly  certified  by  its  Board  of  Trustees.  The  btsis  of  such 
distribution  shall  be  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  public 
Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  to  be  authenticated 
in  such  manner  and  as  often  as  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Ameri- 
ican  Printing  House  shall  require  ;  and  each  Institution  shall  re¬ 
ceive,  in  books  and  apparatus,  that  portion  of  the  total  income 
of  said  bonds  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  trust  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  that  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  all  the  public  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which  ratio  shall  be  computed  upon  the  first  Monday  in 
January  of  each  year.  2d.  No  part  of  the  income  from  said 
bonds  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  leasing  of  buildings. 
3d.  No  profit  shall  be  put  upon  any  books  or  tangible  apparatus 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  manufactured  or  furnished  by 
the  Trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lo¬ 
cated  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  price  put  upon  each 
article  so  manufactured  or  furnished  shall  only  be  its  actual  cost. 
4th.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  authority  to  withhold  the  income  arising  from  said 
bonds  thus  set  apart  for  the  Educatian  of  the  Blind  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  he  shall  receive  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  Trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lo¬ 
cated  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  not  using  the  income  from 
these  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the  public  Institutions 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  United  States.  5th.  Be¬ 
fore  any  money  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  shall  execute  a  bond  with  two  approved  sureties,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  the  in¬ 
terest  received  shall  be  expended  according  to  this  law  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  which  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  renewed  ever}^  two 
3^ears.  6th.  The  Superintendents  of  the  various  public  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  shall 
each,  ex  officio^  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located  in  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

IV.  That  the  Trustees  of  said  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  shall  annually  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury  of  the  United  States  a  report  of  the  items  of  their  expenditure 
and  of  the  income  of  said  Bonds  during  the  year  preceding  their 
report,  and  shall  annually  furnish  him  with  a  voucher  from  each 
public  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  showing  that 
the  amount  of  books  and  tangible  apparatus  due  has  been 
received. 

V.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Copies  of  this  memorial  and  bill  were  sent  to  every  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  and 
having  received  the  signature  of  all  the  Superintendents  of 
these  Institutions,  were  formally  presented  to  Congress  by  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fourty-fourth 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  them  beyond  their  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  appropriation  committee.  The  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  passed  the  House,  June  18th  1878,  by  the  vote  of 
124  yeas  to  20  nays.  This  highly  satisfactory  result  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  all  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents,  and  by  the  unwearied  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Willis  who  took  charge  of  the  bill  from  its  presentation  by  him, 
advocated  it  before  the  committee,  explained  its  details  person¬ 
ally  to  every  member  of  the  House,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
ability  aroused  the  House  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  its 
features.  It  still  remains  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  bill ;  and 
your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  various  Superin¬ 
tendents  will  continue  to  manifest  the  same  interest  in  the  bill 
and  use  the  same  means  with  the  Senators  now  that  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate,  that  they  did  with  the  Representatives  when 
that  bill  was  before  the  House,  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law 
during  the  coming  short  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  intrusted  to  your  committee  is 
not  yet  completed,  they  offer  this  partial  report,  and  ask  to  be 
continued.  Respectfully  submitted : 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 
W.  B.  Wait,  New  York  “  “  “  “ 

Wm.  Chapin,  Penna.  “  “  “  “ 

F.  D.  Morrison,  Md.  “  “  “  ‘ 

W.  D.  Williams,  Ga.  Academy  for  the  Blind, 

Committee, 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  was 
continued. 

Communications  were  read  from  W.  D.  Williams,  Principal 
of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind;  from  G.  L.  Noyes,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
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and  the  Blind ;  from  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Institution  for  the  Blind,  regretting  that  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  be  absent  from  the  present  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  ;  also  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind,  regretting  his  own  inability  to  be  present,  but  inti¬ 
mating  that  the  Alabama  Institution  w^ould  be  represented  by  a 
delegate.  A  communication  was  read  from  G.  0.  Fay,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  invit¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  Association  to  a  reception  tendered 
them  bv  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  session  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned,  and  it  was  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation,  and  at  the  hour  of  eight  A.  M.,  proceed  in  a 
body  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  communica¬ 
tion  from  H.  McNeile,  Albury  House,  Muswell  Hill,  London, 
England,  was  read,  in  which  the  writer,  a  blind  man,  expressed 
the  wish  that  seme  action  might  be  taken  by  the  Association  to 
secure  the  printing  of  a  Greek  Testament,  and  perhaps  other 
books,  in  embossed  Greek  type  ;  and  that  friends  of  the  blind  in 
England  had  already  secured  the  manufacture  of  the  needed 
type  which  could  be  furnished  for  one  shilling  and  ninepence  a 
pound.  A  specimen  page  in  the  embossed  Greek  type  accom¬ 
panied  the  letter,  and  was  examined  with  much  interest. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville,  was  elected  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Palmer,  upon  invitation, 
addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  It  ■ 
is  very  unexpected  to  me  to  be  called  upon  to  say  anything  to 
you  this  afternoon.  I  am  well  aware  that  our  province  is  well 
represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  our 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  you  have  bestowed  on  me  in  making  me  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  this  body.  Mr.  Morris  has  well  said  that  I  feel  a 
great  interest  in  this  branch  of  work,  although  for  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  not  been  connected  with  it. 

I  see  here  faces  that  I  am  familiar  wdth.  I  see  the  face  of 
my  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Chapin,  with  whom  I  had  long  and 
pleasant  intercourse  when  I  was  connected  with  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind.  In  looking 
over  my  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past,  I  must  say  that  my 
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connection  with  the  blind  department  of  that  Institution  was  a 
very  pleasant  one  for  me. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  so  good  an  attendance  at  this 
Convention,  and  I  hope  that  the  plans  devised,  and  the  measures 
adopted  may  be  of  great  benefit  for  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  you  are  all  working.  I  wish  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a 
very  pleasant  session ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  social  ad¬ 
vantages  are  concerned,  you  could  not  have  met  in  a  State  where 
you  would  enjoy  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  this  to  which 
you  have  come. 

I  would  like  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  but 
must  leave  to-morrow  for  my  home.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  com¬ 
mend  our  representative,  Mr.  Hunter,  to  you,  because  he  will 
make  himself  heard  w^hile  here.  [Laughter,] 

We  came  in  a  body,  I  believe,  to  visit  this  Institution,  and 
I  am  going  to  make  a  request :  Some  of  us,  if  we  are  connected 
with  deaf  and  dumb  work,  are  very  fond  of  music ;  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Superintendent  that  that  organ  do  its  duty. 

I  thank  you  for  this  honor.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  prosperity  of  your  Institution,  with  which  I  have  been  so 
long  familiar.  [Applause.] 


Mr.  W  ait  : — I  move  that  the  Convention  adjourn  until  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  at  9  o’clock,  in  order  that  we  may  attend  the  ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  this  evening. 

The  motion  w’as  agreed  to. 

The  Association,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  previous 
session,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  w’here  they  were  delightfuliy  entertained. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


Morning  Session. 

Thursday,  August  22,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  8J  o’clock  A.  M.,  when  the  members 
of  the  American  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  made  their  appearance  and  were  formally  welcomed  by 
the  President,  in  the  following  words : 

Instrujctors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  bid  you  welcome  to 
the  halls  of  this  Institution ;  and  as  we  understand  your  time  is 
quite  limited,  and  that  you  have  to  visit  other  institutions,  we 
will  defer  the  formal  opening  of  our  convention  while  we  hear  a 
little  music.  One  of  your  members  expressed  the  wish,  yester¬ 
day,  that  this  organ  of  ours  should  not  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Whatever  is  in  store,  we  will  proceed  with. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  rising  vote  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  returned  to  G.  0.  Fay  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America, 
for  the  beautiful  and  pleasing  entertainment  furnished  by  them 
last  night. 

Mr.  G.  0.  Fay,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  replied  as  follows  : 

RESPONSE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  FAY. 

Mr.  President^  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  gave  us  the  most 
cordial  satisfaction  to  have  your  company  at  our  house ;  and  I 
wish  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Palmer,  who  will  represent  us. 

Mr.  Palmer  : — Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  :  To  me,  it  seems,  has 
been  assigned  the  very  pleasant  duty  of  returning  thanks  for 
the  resolution  you  have  passed.  While  yours  is  an  Association 
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for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  we,  sir,  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  instruction 
of  the  blind,  and  our  work  is,  in  many  respects,  identical.  As  I 
remarked  yesterday,  perhaps  I  feel  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the 
work  than  most  persons,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  so  long  engaged 
in  it  in  my  native  State.  But,  sir,  when  I  come  to  this  magni¬ 
ficent  city,  and  see  these  magnificent  institutions  erected  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  I  feel,  sir,  that  every  citizen  of 
Ohio  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  what  this  grand  State  has  done  for 
her  unfortunates.  When  we  see  the  noble  common  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  different  States — and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  in 
this  Convention,  as  it  was  also  in  the  other  Convention,  that  the 
so-called  public  charities  are  not  asylums,  but  are  institutions  of 
learning,  and  it  is  only  discharging  the  duty  of  the  State  and 
country  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  not  thus.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  grand  common  school  system  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  asylums;  not  public  charities.  [Applause.]  No  sir; 
they  are  institutions  of  learning:  and  whenever  any  person 
asks  me  about  the  asylum,  I  never  fail  to  correct  him,  and  tell 
him  to  say  “institution.”  Our  public  men  have  probabl}^  got 
people  into  that  blunder. 

It  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  take  you  by  the 
hand,  in  a  social  way,  as  we  did  last  night,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  our  good  fortune,  when  we  meet  again,  four  years  hence,  to 
take  you  by  the  hand  again.  I  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
e’er  long,  when  these  institutions  will  be  spread  through  every 
State  and  every  province,  everywhere. 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  as  is  said  in  most  of  the 
story  papers  :  “To  be  continued” — four  years  hence.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

After  a  song  by  Miss  Mary  Costello,  and  a  voluntary  upon 
the  organ  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrington,  and  the  singing  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  withdrew. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Mr.^Wait  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

^^Resolved:  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
presented  to  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis  for  his  energetic,  earnest, 
and  successful  efforts  in  presenting  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
the  claims  of  the  blind  for  a  share  in  the  educational  benefac¬ 
tions  of  the  nation,” 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  Institutions 
represented  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Association,  and 
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to  reccommend  the  names  of  persons  to  be  elected  corresponding 
members,  made  the  following  report : 

DELEGATES  PRESENT. 

Alabama — G.  M.  Cruikshank,  Teacher. 

Arkansas — Otis  Patten,  Superintendent,  A.  C.  Blakeslee, 
Teacher. 

Illinois — J.  Loomis,  Teacher. 

Indiana — W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent,!.  F.  McElroy, 
Teacher. 

Iowa — Rev.  Robert  Carothers,  D.  D.,  Superintendent,  Miss 
Grace  A.  Hill,  Teacher. 

Kansas — George  F.  Miller,  Superintendent, 

Kentucky--^.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent,  Miss  Julia  Purnell, 
Teacher. 

Louisiana — Rev.  D.  Lane,  Superintendent. 

Maryla,nd — John  T.  Morris,  Trustee,  F.  D.  Morrison, 
Superintendent,  and  F.  T.  Barrington,  Teacher. 

Massachusetts —M..  Anagnos,  Superintendent,  Thomas  Reeves. 
Teacher. 

Missouri — J.  W.  McWorkman,  Superintendent,  John  T. 
Sibley,  Teacher. 

Michigan — J.  Parker,  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Parker,  Delegate. 

Nebraska — Samuel  Bacon. 

New  York  City — W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent,  S.  Babcock, 
Teacher. 

New  York  State — Rev.  A.  D,  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  Superintendent, 
■  G.  S.  Stewart,  Trustee. 

Northp Carolina — H.  A.  Gudger,  Superintendent. 

Ohio — G.  L  Smead,  Superintendent,  H.  J.  Nothnagle,  Teacher. 

Ontario — J.  Howard  Hunter,  Superintendent,  Miss  Mary  D. 
Tyrrell,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania — Wm.  Chapin,  Superintendent,  Josiah  Graves, 
Teacher. 

Tennessee — J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Superintendent,  Miss  Jennie 
Dixon,  Teacher. 

Texas — Frank  Rainey,  M.  D. 

West  Virginia — J.  C.  Coveil,  Superintendent. 
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Wiscoiisin — Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Superintendent,  Miss  A.  J. 
Hobart,  Teacher. 

London^  England — F.  J.  Campbell,  Superintendent  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men—H.  L.  Hall,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Wm.  Chapin,  Trustee. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women — Wm.  Chapin, 
Trustee. 

The  names  proposed  by  the  Committee  to  be  elected  Corres¬ 
ponding  Members,  were : 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Talladega.  Alabama. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Churchman,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miss  M.  E.  Churchman,  “  “ 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wynn,  “  “ 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Sproule,  ‘‘  “ 

Miss  H.  A.  Daggett,  “  “ 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carothers,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Huntoon,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

J.  W.  Smith,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  A.  E.  Bush,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Miss  S.  Anderson,  “  “ 

A.  M.  Shotwell,  “ 

C.  J.  Himmelsbach,  “  “ 

Miss  E.  E.  Montgomery,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Miss  P.  Mahony,  ‘‘  “ 

Miss  L.  Crutcher,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Frank  Rainey,  Austin,  Texas. 

Miss  M.  McLellan,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

John  S.  Van  Cleve,  “ 

Morrison  Heady,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  approved,  and  the  persons 
named  for  Corresponding  Members  were  unanimously  elected ; 
and  the  Committee  was  continued. 

Mr.  Wm.  Chapin,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Association  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  gather  statistics  of 
the  Blind  Educated  in  Institutions,  reported  as  follows  : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  1876,  in 
Philadelphia,  “to  correct  statistics  of  the  blind  who  have  been 
instructed  in  literature,  music,  or  handicraft,  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  earning  a  livlihood,  in  full,  or  in  part,  and  the  entire 
number  which  have  been  instructed  in  those  respective  De¬ 
partments,”  respectfully  report : 

That  the  Committee  carefully  prepared  a  series  of  questions 
embracing  such  professions  and  modes  of  employment  in  which 
the  pupils  had  been  previously  engaged,  and  forwarded  them  to 
all  the  Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  thirty-one 
in  number. 

To  those,  most  of  the  Superintendents  responded,  more  or 
less  fully.  Others,  to  several  questions  only — assigning  reasons 
that  no  records  had  been  kept  by  previous  Superintendents. 
Several  have  made  no  satisfactory  returns.  In  all  these  latter 
cases  the  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  sought  through  the 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  from  An¬ 
nual  Reports  of  the  Institutions. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  little  previous  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject, 
a  large  aggregate  of  very  important  information  has  been  elicited, 
showing  gratifying  evidence  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
foundation  of  these  Institutions.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  the 
work  now  commenced  will  be  continued  by  each  successive  con¬ 
vention,  and  that  it  may  lead  every  Institution  in  the  land  to 
keep  careful  records  of  the  welfare  and  occupation  of  the  pupils 
who  leave  them. 

The  Committee  present  herewith  a  table  of  the  facts  sub¬ 
mitted  by  each  Institution,  in  detail— and  also,  a  paper  giving  a 
recapitulation  of  the  whole,  designating  the  sex  and  number  en¬ 
gaged  in  each  department. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  some  cases  where  precise  records 
could  not  be  kept,  the  best  estimates  have  been  made,  so  that  the 
numbers  stated  may  fairly  approximate  the  true  results. 

[See  large  table.] 
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SUMMAEY  OF  THE  FOKEGOING  TABLE. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

1  Males.  1 

! 

Females. 

1 

Total. 

.^imprin Ipnflpnts  r»f  Tncfitiitinns  for  flip  Tllinfl  . 

16 

16 

Snpprintpndpiits  of  Orphan  Asvlnms  . 

4 

1 

5 

nf  T.itpriifnT.o  Rpipnpp  nf  Tnstitntio'nR  . 

26 

19 

45 

Tpaphpr?  r>f  Afncip  nr  T.itpratnrp  in  nfhpr  Tnstitnfinns  fnr  TTlind . 

9 

13 

22 

Gradiiatps  of  this  Sr.honl,  now  pmplovpd  as  Tcftchftrs . 

54 

31 

85 

Graduates  of  this  School,  now  et.  ployed  here  otherwise  than  as  Teachers 
Teachers  in  Public  Schools  . 

13 

7 

9 

3 

9-9 

10 

Students  in  Tiiterarv  Oolleg’P  . . . 

7 

. 

7 

Grsiduates  from  T.iteraiv  College . 

13 

1 

14 

Students  in  Theological  Seminarv . 

O 

2 

Graduates  frovn  Theological  Seminarv..  . 

3 

3 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  . 

34 

34 

Attorneys- at- Law  . 

3 

3 

.Tustice.s  of  the  Peace  . 

1 

1 

Editors  .  . 

i 

1 

Authors  .  .  . 

7 

5 

12 

Publishers . 

5 

2 

m 

4 

Medical  Students  or  Physicians . 

5 

1 

6 

Agents  and  T.ectnrers  . 

64 

1 

65 

Teachers  of  Mtisic  otherwise  than  in  Institutions . 

131 

83 

214 

Organi'tsin  Chiirche.s. .  . 

59 

10 

69 

Vocalists  and  Teachers  of  Sinsdns^,  outside  of  Institutions . 

58 

27 

85 

Piano-tuners,  not  including  Pupils . 

124 

1 

125 

Composers  and  Publishers  of  Music . 

9 

3 

12 

Teachers  of  Handicraft  in  other  Institutions . 

16 

3 

19 

Manufacturers,  t^mploying  others . 

28 

28 

Man  ufact  urers . ..T. . 

197 

'20 

217 

Working  at  Handicraft  elsewhere  than  in  Institutions  . 

599 

74 

673 

Storekeeping,  Selling  Wares  and  Trading . 

267 

10 

277 

Owning  and  Managing  Real  Estate . 

38 

7 

45 

Sawing  and  Lumberiag . 

i 

i 

Farmers . . 

38 

1  • 

39 

Knitting-machine  Operators  and  Teachers,  outside  of  Institutions . 

1 

1 

Employed  bj'  Sewing-machine  Company . 

2 

2 

Housekeepiers,  or  at  Housework . . 

179 

. 

179 

Hotel-keepers . 

1 

1 

Insurance*  Brokers . 

2 

2 

Newspaper  Venders . . . - 

Employed  in  Printing  Office . 

7 

2 

7 

2 

Emploved  in  Sash  and  Blind  Factory . 

1 

1 

Florists . 

1 

1 

Switch-tenders  . 

9 

2 

Cabinet-makers  . 

2 

9 

Mail  Contractors  and  Carriers . 

1 

. 

. 

1 

A.ssistants  in  Restaurants . 

1 

1 

Sailor  and  Cook . . . 

1 

1 

Horse  Dealers  . 

9 

9 

At  Home :  at  machine  and  plain  sewing,  housework,  chores,  etc . 

46 

53-5 

581 

At  any  Home  or  Institution  for  Employment  . 

39 

39 

78 

Imbecile  or  incapacitated . 

55 

63 

118 

Deceased . .* . 

242 

189 

431 

Unknown . 

382 

<y)X 

606 

Remaining  Pupils  . 

1198 

1094 

2292 

Total  Admissions  to  the  Institutions . 

8942 

The  Committee  would  refer  to  some  of  the  important  results 
ascertained  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  In¬ 
stitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  this  country,  and,  it 
is  believed,  in  any  other. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  American  Institutions,  16  became 
Superintendents  of  other  Institutions  ;  214  became  teachers,  or 
otherwise  employed  in  their  own  or  other  Institutions ;  84  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel,  84  Authors,  Publishers,  and  Lecturers,  and 
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310  are  engaged  as  Teachers  of  Music,  and  Vocalists,  outside  ;  69 
Organists  in  churches;  125  Piano-tuners ;  937  engaged  as  teach¬ 
ers,  employers,  and  workers  in  handicraft ;  277  Storekeepers,  etc. ; 
45  owners  and  managers  of  Real  Estate ;  760,  (chiefly  females,) 
at  housework,  at  home,  or  in  families,  with  sewing  machines, 
plain  sewing,  etc. ;  76  in  homes  of  employment.* 

There  are  remaining  now — (1878),  in  all  the  Institutions, 
2292  pupils.  And  the  whole  number  of  admissions  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  is  8942,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

William  Chapin,  H.  Anagnos, 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  Otis  Patten, 

G.  L.  Smead,  W.  H.  Churchman. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add.  I  have  sim¬ 
ply  to  add  that  I  was  entirely  unwell  during  the  larger  portion 
of  the  time  of  preparing  this  report.  The  report  was  made 
under  great  difficulties.  It  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  through  with  it.  Nearly  all  of  this  report  was  made 
up  in  an  insane  asylum  ;  and  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  add 
that  I  was  not  a  patient  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  was  a 
patient  under  my  son.  Dr.  Chapin,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  same 
institution.  There  I  enjoyed,  certainl}’,  that  beautiful  repose 
and  outlook  which  soon  prepared  me  to  work.  Still  I  labored 
during  my  sickness,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks  I  gave  from 
three  to  four,  and  sometimes  five  hours  a  da}'’  to  this  little  report, 
which  contains  several  hundred  facts.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Personally,  I  hope  the  matter  will  receive  careful  consideration. 
I  hope  we  shall  go  on  from  this  time  and  attain,  perhaps,  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  in  these  reports ;  at  least  that  they 
may  approximate  correctness ;  and  that  we  shall  ascertain 
further  facts  which  can  be  perfectly  reliable.  And  it  may  be 
added  of  this  summary  report  that  it  is  simply,  as  it  were,  a 
mere  introduction  to  a  collected  report  on  this  subject  in  all  the 
United  States.  I  will  explain, 'too,  that  I  have  added  in  this  re¬ 
port,  the  name  of  every  Superintendent  of  any  institution  now 
existing.  Only  one,  that  in  Nebraska,  is  left  in  just  that  posi¬ 
tion  of  doubt,  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  will  prob¬ 
ably  settle,  whether  it  is  an  institution,  and  whether  our  friend 
here,  Mr.  Bacon,  or  the  one  claiming  it,  will  be  sustained,  is  the 
question,  I  believe,  now  before  the  courts.  That  is  the  only  one 
that  is  omitted  here,  so  that  the  report  may  be  made  complete, 
perhaps,  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Lane  : — I  would  ask  whether  this  aggregate  of  2300 
is  self-supporting? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — That  is  the  sum  total  of  pupils  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Mr.  Lane  : — I  speak  of  the  record  that  is  given  there  of 
the  boys. 

=■'35  of  these  in  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind  Men— and  28  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  Women— in  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Chapin  : — We  cannot  ascertain  that  fact.  We  may  get 
nearer  hereafter;  but  we  know,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that 
those  are  employed  in  handicraft,  and  teaching,  and  in  various 
other  branches —  singing  and  music  teachers,  teachers  of  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  (fee. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  lady  who  is 
very  successfully  pursuing  piano-tuning,  in  Batavia.  I  presurne 
that  all  persons  who  have  been  engaged  any  length  6f  time  in 
the  work  know  that  the  greatest  problem  w’hich  we  have  to 
solve  is  how  to  prepare  blind  girls  so  that  they  may  make  them¬ 
selves  self-sustaining.  I  believe  that  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
all  countries,  and  with  all  educators  of  the  blind ;  and  I  believe 
that  any  light  thrown  upon  this  subject  will  be  of  value  to  us. 
I  am,  at  present,  making  a  pretty  successful  test  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  girls  well  taught,  but  I  have  none,  as  yet,  who 
have  become  self-sustaining.  The  question  should  be  asked,  and 
should  be  pressed  home,  “  What  are  the  men  earning  ?”  But  if, 
after  all,  they  may  be  employed,  may  turn  a  switch  on  a  rail¬ 
way  once  or  twice  a  day ;  I  suppose  that  is  a  thing  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  If  we  who  are  teachers  can  get  valuable  tables  from 
this  report,  they  will  greatly  aid  us  in  prosecuting  our  work. 
In  regard  to  female  tunists,  I  hope  you  will  allow  these  gentle¬ 
men  knowing  to  this  question  to  give  full  information,  and  that 
it  will  be  published  in  the  report. 

Dr.  Wilber: — We  have  one  lady  in  Batavia  who  is  quite 
successful,  so  far  as  skill  is  concerned,  in  tuning  pianos.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  want  of  physical  strength.  She  began  at  the 
Institution,  and  so  far  as  skill  in  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
concerned,  she  was  entirely  successful ;  but  the  impression  made 
upon  my  own  mind  was,  that  it  was  a  question  of  doubt  whether 
ladies  could  do  that,  simply  from  want  of  physical  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance.  I,  of  course,  have  no  personal  experience, 
but  echo  what  I  have  heard  upon  this  subject.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Lord  will  be  able  to  give  some  information. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  subject 
to  such  corrections  as  may  be  made,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Secretary  Huntoon  :  —  I  would  like  to  have  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  Association  given  to  Mr.  Chapin  for  this  latest 
work  of  his,  which  has  been  very  elaborate  and  painstaking. 

The  President: — The  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  is  now  before 
the  Association. 

The  vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Wait’s  motion  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  second  Mr.  Huntoon’s  motion  in  regard  to 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chapin. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  same  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chapin  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  regard  to 
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female  piano-tuners,  that  he  had  made  inquiries  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  organ-builder  in  an  institution  where  the  practice  had 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  that  gentleman  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  require  a  woman  of  great  physical 
strength ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  suitable  to 
females,  as  a  peculiar  branch  of  work. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  fellowing  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved^  I.  That  all  papers  relating  to  the  subjects  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  Alphabets  and  Type,  or  to  Music  or  Musical  Notation,  or 
to  Mechanical  Training  and  Employments  of  the  Blind,  be  read 
and  disposed  of  under  the  corresponding  order  of  business,  as 
already  arranged  and  published  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Association. 

II.  That  all  papers  of  a  miscellaneous  character  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Wilber  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  in  respect  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  Mr.  Otis 
Patten  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  upon  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  which,  under 
the  above  rule,  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  subject  appointed  for  discussion,  “The  Literary  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,”  being  then  in  order,  the  following  paper, 
upon  “  Language  and  its  Study  by  the  Blind,”  was  read  by  G.  L. 
Smead,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind : 

THE  LITERARY  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  our  schools  for  the  seeing,  the  term  education  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  common  consent  to  what  we,  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
call  literary  education. 

We,  in  our  peculiar  work,  make  a  threefold  division  of  the 
subject,  and  speak  of  our  institutions  as  having  a  literary  de¬ 
partment,  a  department  of  music,  and  an  industrial  department, 
really  embracing  three  schools  in  one,  and  giving  to  our  pupils 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  seeing  children  acquire  in  our 
copmon  and  high-schools,  from  the  private  music-teacher,  and 
in  the  workshop. 

But  we  use  the  term  literary,  perhaps,  in  a  wider  sense  than 
usual,  and  include  under  that  head,  Language  in  its  different 
forms  and  uses,  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences. 

Of  the  relative  importance  of  the  literar}"  department,  of 
the  study  of  music,  and  of  the  trades  taught  in  our  institutions 
for  the  blind,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.  We  consider  them 
as  necessary  concomitants  of  each  other,  varying  in  their  value 
according  to  individual  talent  and  circumstances. 
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At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  several  years  .ago,  it  was 
remarked  as  a  criticism  upon  our  American  institutions  for  the 
blind,  that  we  spend  several  hours  a  day  in  teaching  our  pupils 
how  to  spell  bread  and  butter,  but  only  one  hour  in  teaching 
them  how  to  earn  it.  Perhaps  we  do  devote  too  little  time,  rela¬ 
tively,  to  the  industrial  department,  but  in  some  way  we  have 
imbibed  the  idea  that,  if  we  give  to  our  pupils  that  development 
of  judgment  and  reasoning,  that  power  and  accuracy  of  thought 
and  training  of  will,  which  thorough,  patient  study  in  our  lite¬ 
rary  departments  will  produce,  we  have  fitted  them  in  the  best 
way  to  use  efficiently  the  means  which  we  put  into  their  hands 
for  obtaining  a  livelihood — in  other  words,  teach  them  how  to 
spell  bread  and  butter  thoroughly,  then  they  are  prepared  to 
devise  and  use  the  means  for  earning  it. 

But  in  these  few  moments  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  lite¬ 
rary  education  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  w'e,  as  educators  of 
the  blind,  use  it,  but  shall  eonfine  myself  to  one  department  of 
the  subject,  viz. :  Training  in  Language^  its  importance  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind. 

Language  is  the  medium  of  thought.  By  it,  in  its  different 
forms,  our  thoughts,  feelings  and  wishes  are  expressed.  Our 
deepest  thoughts,  our  most  sacred  feelings  with  their  intricate 
variety  and  delicate  shading  have  their  outward  manifestation 
in  some  form  of  language.  Our  love,  our  hate,  our  joy,  our 
sorrow,  our  ecstasy  and  our  agony,  all  have  their  counterparts  in 
our  words  of  affection,  or  in  those  of  stinging  scorn  ;  in  the 
gleaming  eye,  or  look  of  distress;  in  the  shout  of  jo}^,  or  the 
smothered  groan.  Not  only  is  language  the  expression  of 
thought,  but  it  also  indicates  character.  The  language  that  a 
man  uses  and  his  manner  of  using  it  show  his  thoughts  and 
’motives.  Take  these  two  passages  of  “Holy  Writ”:  “Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,”  and  “  As  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,”  and  we  have  the  key  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  It  may  be  by  outspoken  words, 
by  covert  gestures,  or  secret  look,  and  even  by  silence  itself  that 
the  secret  intention  is  made  known ;  yet  it  is  known  by  the 
skillful  eye,  nevertheless,  and  the  character  is  revealed.  But 
language  also  influences  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dicates  them. 

The  very  effort  to  express  thought  quickens  thought. 
Words  of  anger  and  hate,  the  ribald  jest,  falsehoods  and  lies,  stir 
up  to  greater  activity  the  evil  passions  that  produce  them,  while 
words  of  purity  and  affection,  of  lofty  thought  and  genius  bring 
out  in  still  greater  effulgence  these  noble  attributes  of  the  soul. 

Still  further,  it  is  by  language  that  influence  is  given  and 
received.  Upon  our  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  will  de¬ 
pend  very  much  our  influence  over  others;  and  our  knowledge 
of  their  motives  and  intentions,  and  the  influence  we  receive 
from  them  will  depend  very  much  upon  our  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  language  they  use. 
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We  need  then  in  all  schools — for  the  seeing  and  for  the 
blind— to  cultivate  carefully  the  power  of  using  language  and 
understanding  language,  that  those  being  educated  may  be  fitted 
to  do  good  and  to  get  good  while  they  live  in  the  world. 

And  if  there  is  any  added  power  to  a  man’s  life  in  the  skill¬ 
ful  use  and  the  quick  comprehension  of  language,  the  blind,  in 
their  deprivation,  need  that  advantage.  Language  has  different 
forms.  Thoughts  and  shades  of  thought  are  expressed  by  ges¬ 
tures,  by  the  changing  countenance,  by  the  flashing  eye  :  they 
are  written  for  future  generations.  Speech,  with  its  tones,  in¬ 
flections,  and  emphasis,  embodies  them.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
are  deprived  of  one  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  of  one 
avenue  by  which  thought  reaches  the  soul.  As  a  consequence, 
they  must  spend  years  in  acquiring  a  language  adapted  to  them. 
The  blind  are  crippled  in  their  power  of  using  some  of  these 
forms  of  language,  and  receiving  benefit  from  them.  Gesture, 
the  countenance,  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  written  language  in 
some  degree,  are  lost  to  them.  Hence  it  is  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  we  take  special  pains  to 
secure  for  our  pupils  a  good  command  of  the  language  which 
they  are  to  use  through  life.  And  especially,  while  using  all 
available  forms  of  language  as  helps,  should  we  develop  the 
power  of  speech  and  the  ready  comprehension  of  spoken  language. 

True,  the  blind  can  write,  and  in  point-print  can  read  what 
they  have  written ;  but  writing  cannot  be  so  eflicient  an  aid  to 
the  blind  in  the  acquisition  of  language  as  to  the  seeing.  It  is, 
and  always  will  be,  to  them,  an  imperfect  process,  not  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  nor  overestimated. 

The  blind  can  read  and  make  use  of  all  the  available  litera¬ 
ture  in  raised-print ;  but  take  one  of  our  pupils  or  graduates  of 
average  intelligence,  and  furnish  him  with  all  there  is  in  raised- 
print  :  yet  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  culture  that  writ¬ 
ten  language  might  give  him,  are  far  behind  the  average  seeing 
person,  with  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  magazines,  the 
latest  novel,  and  books  of  literature  and  science,  Then,  too,  the 
daily  life  of  the  blind  is  not  so  much  with  the  busy  world,  where 
mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind  by  means  of  spoken  language. 

So  that  in  this,  their  most  available  form  of  expression,  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  We  find  our  pupils  deficient  in  spelling, 
because  their  opportunities  for  reading  are  so  few.  And  we  often 
find,  also,  what  we  may  call  paucity  of  expression — that  is,  a  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  words  and  their  uses,  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  can  not  so  well  consult  dictionaries  and  use  other 
means  of  learning  words  and  their  definitions. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  any  profession  or  business  the 
blind  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  public,  not  knowing  what 
they  can  do,  exaggerates  that  disadvantage,  and  really  increases 
it  by  distrust  of  the  abilit}^  of  one  deprived  of  sight. 
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Let  one  of  our  graduates,  after  spending  years  in  fitting 
himself  to  teach  music,  come  to  those  whose  patronage  he  seeks 
with  awkward  language  and  bad  grammar,  and  how  much  he 
adds  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  already  labors. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  his  best  patrons  must  be 
among  the  comparatively  wealthy  and  refined,  who  will  not 
tolerate  the  lack  of  refinement  of  language  or  manners  in  those 
whom  they  select  to  instruct  their  children.  Deficiency  in  a 
proper  use  of  language  might  bar  his  entrance  into  his  chosen 
profession,  and  discourage  him,  so  that  he  might  fail  in  his  life 
work.  But  let  him  meet  his  patrons  with  language  and  man¬ 
ners  as  pleasing  and  refined  as  theirs,  and  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  disarm  prejudice,  and  persuade  them  to  employ  him.  The 
employment  once  secured,  he  is  prepared  to  succeed,  because  he 
has  the  language  at  command  by  which  to  impart  instruction 
intelligibly  to  those  under  his  tuition. 

In  any  line  of  teaching  other  than  music,  a  blind  person 
would  have  the  same  advantage  from  a  good  command  of 
language  and  a  pleasing  manner  of  expressing  himself.  In 
offering  anything  for  sale  of  his  own  purchase  or  manufacture, 
there  is  an  advantage  less  in  degree,  perhaps,  but  similar,  to  him 
who  can  present  most  pleasantly  and  convincingly  the  merits 
of  the  commodity  he  offers.  In  canvassing  for  books,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  only  succeeds  who  can  talk  well. 

Again,  the  comprehending  of  language  spoken  is  just  as 
much  an  art  as  eloquent  speech.  By  comprehending  language, 
I  mean  the  ready  and  rapid  taking  in  of  the  thoughts  that  are 
being  uttered,  and  the  quick  grasping  of  the  meaning  intended. 
This  ability  is  needed  by  all  who  would  profit  by  conversation 
or  by  the  instruction  given  in  public  speaking.  By  the  blind 
this  art  is  especial!}^  needed,  because  they  are  so  much  dependent 
upon  spoken  language  for  the  knowledge  they  gain. 

An  intelligent  blind  person  will  derive  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction  from  the  many  books  in  raised-print,  but  he  will  not 
be  limited  to  them. 

Other  books  ought  to  be  within  his  reach.  Books  of  science 
and  literature,  stories,  magazines  and  newspapers,  all  these  he 
can  enjoy,  if  he  has  the  art  of  listening  well,  and  of  seizing  at 
once  each  thought  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  reader. 

The  sermon,  the  lecture,  eloquence  and  orator}^  are  all  avail¬ 
able  as  means  of  enjoyment  and  profit,  if  he  has  been  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  comprehending  language. 

Much  of  our  enjoyment  in  life  comes  from  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men  as  we  interchange  in  conversation  our  thoughts 
and  feelings.  And  just  here  is  one  great  advantage  which  the 
blind  have  over  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mute  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  comparatively  few  of  the  human  race.  The  blind 
can  converse  with  friends  and  strangers,  giving  and  receiving 
both  pleasure  and  instruction.  There  should  be  special  efforts 
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directed  to  this  end,  to  make  our  pupils  good  conversationists — 
able  to  entertain  and  instruct  any  company  into  which  the}^ 
may  be  thrown,  with  good  sense  enough  to  listen  well  and  profit 
by  what  others  say.  Such  ability  discreetly  used  will  always  be 
an  introduction  into  good  society,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for 
securing  employment  in  any  business  or  profession  open  to  the 
blind. 

Also,  there  are  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  oratory 
accessible  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  attain  them.  These 
paths  are  open  to  the  blind  who  can  be  prepared  to  tread  them. 
And  is  not  a  thorough  training  in  language  a  necessary  part  of 
the  requisite  preparation? 

We  have  examples  enough  in  this  and  other  countries  to 
show  that  the  blind  can  excel  as  editors,  as  authors,  and  as 
orators. 

But  how  shall  such  culture  be  attained  ?  In  making  a  few 
suggestions  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  what  I  say  may  be 
somewhat  trite,  and  may  not  instruct  you  who  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  difierer  t  departments  of  education  of  the 
blind.  But  what  we  need,  sometimes,  is  net  so  much  instruction 
as  inspiration :  not  to  know  more,  but  to  apply  what  we  do  know 
more  wisely  and  efficiently.  The  main  point  that  I  would  urge 
is  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  you  may  with  intelligence 
and  energy  devise  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  end  proposed. 

A  course  of  training  in  language  should  commence  as  soon 
as  the  child  can  speak.  Correct  words  and  expressions  should 
be  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  from  the  very  first. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  children  come  to  our  schools  after  several 
years  of  training  in  language,  and  that  not  always  of  the  very 
best.  Perhaps,  from  their  first  lisping  accents,  slang  expressions 
have  been  taught  them  for  the  amusement  of  other  persons,  until 
slang  has  become  a  part  of  their  dialect.  They  have  heard  con¬ 
stantly  the  bad  grammar  of  servants,  of  older  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  possibly  of  parents,  too,  till  incorrect  expression  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  After  such  a  course  of  training,  or 
want  of  training,  it  may  be,  they  are  sent  to  us.  So  it  is  of  no 
use  to  say,  take  the  child  early.  We  can  onlj^  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  beginning  as  early  as  we  can.  The  beginning,  the 
continuance,  and  the  end  of  such  a  course  of  training  will  in¬ 
volve  two  principles:  first,  the  correcting  of  improper,  bad,  and 
vulgar  expressions ;  and  second,  the  substitution  of  those  that 
are  proper,  good,  and  elegant. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  first  shall  precede  the  last  in  order 
of  time,  but  the  two  must  go  on  together.  Perhaps  it  is  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  in  morals.  We  do  not  expect  to  eradicate  vice  before 
we  implant  virtue;  but  we  strive  to  make  virtue  so  familiar  in 
word  and  action,  and  so  attractive,  that  by  force  of  habit  and  by 
choice  it  shall  supersede  vice.  So  in  language  let  the  teacher, 
from  the  beginning,  by  precept  and  by  example,  educate  his 
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pupils  into  correct  habits  and  forms  of  expression,  so  that  the 
use  of  good  grammar  shall  be  the  natural  and  preferred  method 
of  speech,  thus  eradicating  slang  and  vulgarity.  And  then,  too, 
this  illustration  reminds  us  that  good  language  and  good  morals 
are  not  so  much  strangers  to  each  other,  but  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  one  will  help  the  development  of  the  other. 

To  train  children  in  the  correct  use  of  language,  we  must 
give  them  something  to  talk  about,  and  then  by  questions  and 
suggestions  guide  them  to  a  proper  use  of  the  words  already 
familiar.  For  this  purpose,  object  lessons  are  very  valuable.  A 
description  and  examination  of  some  familiar  object  at  first, 
will  call  out  the  power  of  attention  and  the  art  of  listening. 
Then,  if  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  give  the  description  in  such 
language  as  he  can  command,  adding  his  own  thoughts  and  ob¬ 
servations,  he  will  at  once  begin  the  development  of  his  power 
of  expression.  A  story  or  anecdote  given  orally  by  the  teacher, 
or  read  from  a  book,  may  answer  the  same  purpose.  Variety 
and  attractiveness,  sufficient  to  secure  and  hold  the  attention  of 
the  children,  is  necessary  to  the  best  results ;  for  such  an  exer¬ 
cise  should  not  be  an  irksome  task,  but  a  pleasant  pastime,  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  on  the  alert,  ready  to  receive  im¬ 
pressions  and  to  impart  them.  Pupils  entering  our  institutions 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  have  already  quite  a  vocabulary  of 
words  which  they  can  make  use  of.  New  words  will  come  up 
in  the  reading,  spelling,  and  other  lessons,  which  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  understand  them ;  but 
do  not  be  in  haste  to  give  new  words.  Lead  the  scholar  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  words  alreadv  somewhat  familiar.  Let 
him  practice  their  correct  use  till  it  becomes  natural  and  easy. 

In  the  spelling  lessons,  the  words  should  be  defined  and  their 
use  explained  ;  for  what  is  the  value  of  learning  to  spell  a  word 
which  one  can  not  use?  With  young  children,  do  not  take  a 
spelling-book  and  go  on  in  the  course,  giving  the  scholar  no  idea 
of  what  the  words  are  for:  but  take  the  names  of  familiar  objects 
and  actions  of  every-day  life,  and  make  selections  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  class.  The  furniture  of  the  room,  articles  of 
dress,  kinds  of  food,  familiar  animals,  etc.,  wfill  furnish  words 
enough  for  the  spelling  lessons  for  many  months  of  the  child’s 
early  training. 

These  words  may  be  spelled,  explained,  and  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  object  lessons  upon  these  same  familiar  subjects,  until 
the  pupil  gets  full  possession  of  the  words,  and  they  become  his 
tools  for  intelligent  use.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  teach  a 
young  child  all  about  the  etymological  meanings  and  history  of 
words,  or  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  sjmo- 
nyms;  but  the  familiar  words  of  every-day  life  can  be  so  defined 
as  to  enable  the  young  pupils  to  make  a  correct  use  of  them. 

As  new  words  are  given,  they  should  be  made  familiar  by 
definition  and  practice  in  their  use.  Step  by  step,  and  not  too 
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fast,  should  the  process  go  on,  always  remembering  that  words 
are  things  to  be  used,  not  mere  ornaments  to  be  idly  counted 
over  and  forgotten.  If  a  young  man  is  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  his  master  does  not  merely  open  his  chest  and  show  the 
tools,  telling  their  names  and  how  to  spell  them  ;  he  is  not  even 
content  with  explaining  their  use.  He  puts  the  saw  or  the 
plane  into  the  apprentice’s  hands,  saying,  “I  use  it  so  and  so; 
try  it  yourself.”  Thus,  by  the  use  of  the  tools,  he  learns  his 
trade.  So  in  language,  training  it  is  important  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  use  of  what  has  been  taught. 

The  object  lessons  may  also  be  conversation  exercises,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  ask  and  answer  questions  of 
each  other  and  of  the  teacher.  Incorrect  expressions  should  not 
be  too  sharply  criticised,  but  the  child  should  be  kindly  led 
into  the  adoption  of  better  ones. 

The  exercise  should  be  as  free  and  spontaneous  as  possible, 
so  that  no  child  need  be  so  embarrassed  as  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  need  not  be  said  here^  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  example  of  the  correct  use  of  language.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  training  under  consideration,  is  the 
example  of  older  persons.  The  child  learns  his  bad  grammar, 
vulgarity,  slang,  and  profanity  from  such  examples. 

Sometimes  we  are  almost  ready  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  trusting  some  persons  with  a  tongue,  when  they 
use  it  to  corrupt  the  language  and  morals  of  the  young.  But 
this  state  of  things  we  must  meet,  and  devise  the  best  means  of 
counteracting  such  influences. 

As  the  classes  go  on  with  their  studies,  each  lesson,  as  taught 
by  the  teacher,  should  be  an  example  of  clear  and  concise  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and,  as  recited  by  the  pupils,  should  furnish  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  cultivating  powers  of  expression.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  yes  or  no  in  answer  to  a  question,  but 
should  require  a  clear,  intelligible  sentence. 

As  classes  gain  sufficient  mental  culture,  recitations  should 
be  by  topics,  in  which  the  fullest  scope  may  be  given  to  the 
talent  of  the  pupil.  The  tendency  of  merely  memorizing  the 
words  of  an  author,  so  common  with  blind  pupils,  will  need 
to  be  met  and  counteracted  by  encouraging  original  thought 
upon  the  topics  studied. 

In  some  studies,  especially  History,  extended  narratives 
upon  some  assigned  topic  may  be  presented  by  different  members 
of  the  class,  each  having  a  few  days  for  preparation,  and  some 
person  to  assist  in  reading  upon  the  subject. 

In  short,  every  recitation  in  every  study  should  be  in  part  a 
lesson  in  the  proper  use  of  language,  and  the  teacher  should  be 
persevering  and  vigilant  in  urging  his  pupils  to  form  correct 
habits  of  speech,  and  to  cultivate  a  pleasing  and  elegant  address. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  technical  Grammar  must  have  its 
place.  When  should  a  pupil  commence  its  study?  Upon  this 
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point  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  A  high  degree  of 
language  culture  can  be  attained  without  knowing  all  about 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  I  would  say,  wait  until  the  pupil 
has  sufficient  facility  in  the  use  and  understanding  of  language 
to  comprehend  clearly  the  application  of  the  terms  to  be  learned, 
so  that  the  study  may  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  dr}^  details,  but 
simply  giving  names  to  what  is  already  a  living  reality  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

After  the  subject  of  Grammar  is  mastered,  and  pupils  have 
sufficient  mental  culture  and  desire  for  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  Etymology  of  our  language  is  very  important.  By  means  of 
this  study  the  class  will  learn  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  of 
words,  and  from  them  more  perfectly  the  exact  meaning  and  use 
of  words.  Also,  this  knowledge  of  root-words  assists  the  memory, 
so  that  a  larger  vocabular}"  is  at  ready  command. 

Spelling,  in  which  the  blind  are  said  to  deficient,  is  very 
much  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  words ; 
for  if  one  knows  the  spelling  of  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots 
of  our  language,  he  can  spell  any  words  into  which  these  con¬ 
stituent  part  enter.  Either  in  connection  with  Etymology,  or 
at  some  time  in  the  course  as  pupils  are  ready,  I  would  advise 
the  study  of  at  least  one  of  the  ancient  languages — the  Latin, 
for  instance.  So  many  of  the  words  of  our  language  are  derived 
from  the  Latin,  that  its  study  is  very  useful  in  fixing  in  the 
mind  root-words  and  their  meaning,  as  they  occur  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  All  other  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  enter 
into  the  structure  of  our  own,  are  valuable,  but  I  mention  the 
Latin  as  more  available.  For  the  successful  study  of  Latin,  books 
in  raised-print  are  almost  indispensable. 

Rhetoric,  with  practice  in  original  composition  and  decla¬ 
mation,  will  come  in  the  course  as  the  classes  develop.  After 
what  I  have  said,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  would  have  com¬ 
position  commence  here.  In  the  course  I  have  indicated,  it 
begins  with  the  scholar’s  first  object  lesson,  and  continues 
through  the  course ;  and  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  practice  is  perfecting  the  process  commenced  with  the 
child. 

All  along  in  this  course  of  training,  prose  and  poetry  from 
our  best  authors  should  be  read  to  the  pupils,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  and  required  to  learn  and  recite  specimens  of  the 
same.  But  keep  this  rule  in  mind :  Never  read  a  poor  book  to 
the  blind,  and  never  encourage  a  blind  pupil  to  learn  a  piece  of 
prose  or  poetry  which  is  not  worth  remembering.  The  time  of 
the  blind  in  our  institutions  is  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away 
in  this  manner. 

But  I  must  not  go  into  details  further.  I  have  tried  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  general  line  of  training  in  only  one  direction  of  literary 
education,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one  to  the  blind.  Perhaps 
other  branches  of  study  are  of  equal  value  in  mental  culture.  I 
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would  give  each  its  appropriate  place.  My  time  permits  me  to 
consider  onl}"  this  one  line  of  mental  development.  I  hope  that 
other  topics  upon  the  same  general  sul^ject  will  be  discussed. 

It  may  be  that  we  cannot,  in  the  near  future,  realize  for  the 
blind  the  full  ideal  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  have  imper¬ 
fectly  marked  out.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  present  meth¬ 
ods,  if  better  can  be  devised. 

As  systems  of  education  improve,  we  must  keep  pace  with 
them,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  apply  them  to  our  peculiar  work. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  suggesting  thought  and  discussion, 
so  that  you  will  return  to  your  work  determined  to  improve  your 
methods  of  instruction  of  the  blind,  I  shall  be  content. 

After  considering  the  question,  what  order  to  follow  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  disposition  of  the  papers  presented  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Association,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  the 
Association  voted  unanimously  to  discuss  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smead. 

The  Secretary  : — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  a  little  device  of  my  own  that 
bears  upon  this  subject  exactly.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
exhibit  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  say,  that  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  has  fully  carried  out  Mr.  Smead’s  views  as  expressed  in 
the  paper.  As  for  the  object  lesson,  we  begin  wdth  very  young 
children,  and  make  a  very  great  point  of  it.  We  make  use  of 
the  object  lesson  as  much  for  language  and  spelling  as  for  the 
object  lesson  itself.  I  have  not  insisted  upon  it  so  much  the  last 
year,  as  it  was  a  sort  of  experiment ;  but  I  arh  very  much  pleased 
with  the  success  attending  the  effort. 

The  Secretary  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  brought 
home  a  game  of  letters,  which  gave  us  children  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  occupation.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  difficulty  with  the  children  in  spelling 
properly  arrested  m}^  attention,  and  I  brought  these  little  games 
with  which  I  played  at  home.  I  prepared  a  little  frame,  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  very  cheap,  consisting  of  a  card 
with  grooved  strips  on  it,  and  detached  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  figures,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  It  seemed  to  meet  many 
difficulties  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  spelling.  It  enabled 
the  teacher  to  keep  many  of  the  little  ones  occupied  while  at¬ 
tending  to  the  others  who  were  needing  special  attention.  The 
teacher  begins,  for  instance,  with  the  least  advanced  children, 
with  the  new-comer,  and,  taking  a  handful  of  letters,  calls  the 
child’s  attention  to  the  letter  “I”,  —  the  simplest  form, — and 
will  request  the  child  to  select  from  that  handful  of  letters,  after 
having  allowed  him  to  thoroughly  feel  it,  all  the  letters  ‘‘  I  ”,  and 
slip  them  into  the  proper  groove.  The  child  is  interested  from 
the  beginning,  and  keeps  itself  busy  during  its  task.  Then, 
afterwards,  further  along,  the  pupils  are  instructed  to  select  a 
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word,  or  make  up  a  word  that  is  given  them— for  instance, 
taking  the  word  “  spot  ” — the  pupil  is  given  the  letters  of  the 
word  “  spot  ”,  and  requested  to  make  as  many  words  as  possible 
out  of  that  lot.  Again,  we  had  a  number  of  words  printed  with 
syllables  and  simple  words  upon  them,  and  the  child  was  given, 
in  the  first  place,  of  course,  sentences  to  write  by  picking  out 
the  words.  Teaching  by  the  word  method,  we  make  them  begin 
with  easy  words — for  instance,  “  is  ”,  and  words  like  it.  The 
next  step  was  to  teach  the  child  to  build  up  sentences  with 
those  words,  as  “  It  is  an  ox  ” ;  and  from  that  on,  then,  the  child 
is  requested  to  invent  sentences  of  his  own.  I  speak  of  it  be¬ 
cause  it  has,  in  many  schools,  met  so  many  difficulties.  It  has 
occupied  the  otherwise  idle  children.  It  has  relieved  the  teacher 
from  a  great  deal  of  individual  work,  and  has  resulted  most  fa¬ 
vorably  in  my  own  school.  It  has  been  in  use  in  some  other 
schools  that  have  adopted  it ;  and  whilst  the  idea  is  not  original 
with  me,  I  think  that  in  this  adaptation  of  it  in  the  shape  of 
this  grooved  board,  perhaps,  and  thereby  overcoming  mechanical 
difficulties,  some  little  credit  is  deserved.  I  simply  call  your 
attention  to  it,  that  you  may  understand  how  it  bears  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  cost  of  these  little  boards  is  about 
twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  any  carpenter  can  make  them. 
The  detached  words  and  letters  are  supplied  at  about  ten  cents 
per  hundred.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  there  is  also 
a  lesson  in  the  development  of  touch.  Children  find,  of  course, 
exercise  of  that  important  sense  in  learning  to  slip  the  cards  in 
right  side  up  and  properly,  in  the  groove.  Of  course  many  of 
you  know  how  important  it  is  that  we  teach  the  blind  how  to 
handle  anything. 

Mr.  Churchman  [Mr.  Smead  in  the  chair] : — I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  some  of  my  friend 
Smead’s  suggestions  in  his  paper.  But  preliminary  to  that,  I 
wpuld  say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Huntoon’s  little  spelling-apparatus, 
that  we  have  used  it  in  our  school  with  very  good  success,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. 

A  word,  also,  with  regard  to  the  type-writer,  as  that  seems 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  There 
is  to  be  an  exhibition  here  of  type-writers,  as  I  understand,  and 
I  should  like  to  explain,  and  then  leave  for  the  examination,  by 
the  sightless  members  of  the  Association,  a  simple  device  that 
I  have  found  very  useful  in  connection  with  the  type-writer, 
adapting  it,  as  I  think,  based  upon  my  own  experience,  more 
completely  to  the  use  of  sightless  persons. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  type-writer,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  watched  its  progress  from  its  inception,  i.  e.,  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  originator  of  it  was  a  citizen 
of  Milwaukee,  and  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  from  Indianapolis  to 
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Milwaukee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  it.  I  made  certain 
suggestions  to  the  manufacturers  and  controllers  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  which  have  been  partly  carried  out.  By  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  let  me  say  that  the  original  instrument  contained  a  single 
row  of  some  fort^  keys — regular  piano  or  melodeon  keys — every 
alternate  one  being  a  raised  key.  I  suggested  the  throwing  of 
the  keys  into  four  banks,  or  rows,  and  grouping  them  into  ten 
sections,  by  vertical  lines  so  arranged  that  each  finger  would 
have  its  proper  work  to  do.  I  thought  that  in  this  way  they 
could  adapt  it  better  to  the  use  of  sightless  persons. 

As  the  inventor  adopted  this  suggestion  in  part  only,  I 
feared  that  blind  persons  would  find  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  keys  to  be  a  matter  of  too  difficult  attainment,  and  some  five 
or  six  months  ago  purchased  a  second-hand  machine,  with  a  view 
of  having  it  so  modified  as  to  remove  this  difficulty.  But  the 
expense  of  such  a  modification  proved  too  great,  and  I  adopted 
in  lieu  thereof  this  little  device  to  be  placed  upon  the  key-board. 
By  its  aid  I  was  enabled  to  write  a  letter  at  once,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  I  have  never  dictated  one  to  an  amanuensis. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
type-writer  can  be  made  practically  useful  to  the  blind.  When 
the  machine  is  brought  into  the  room  the  guide  will  be  placed 
upon  it,  and  you  can  then  see  the  manner  of  its  use  without  fur¬ 
ther  description. 

A  word  now  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  just  read. 
It  pursues  aline  of  thought  that  has  engaged  my  own  attention 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  unity  with  the 
writer  in  the  views  expressed  by  him.  The  intelligent  and  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  language  constitutes  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  there  is  no 
other  so  deserving  of  our  serious  attention. 

There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that,  however  glib 
blind  persons  may  be  in  the  matter  of  talking,  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  correct  use  of  the  English  or  any  other 
language.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  fact  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  educator  of  the  blind,  that  in  his 
pupils  here  is  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome  that  is  not  experienced 
by  the  teacher  of  the  seeing  child.  This  difficulty  arises  mainly, 
I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  of  our  language  that  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  esthetic  sense,  particularly  the  figurative  portions 
thereof,  is  based  upon  objects  of  sight — upon  visible  objects. 
Therefore,  the  language  is  impoverished  just  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  inability  to  perceive  those  visual  objects  exists.  Here, 
then,  is  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  for — something  to  compensate 
for  this.  Now,  as  to  the  special  means  of  compensation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  object  lessons  that  Mr.  Smead  has  referred  to,  and  I 
regard  those  as  very  important,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  objects  presented,  but  for  the  sake  of  facilitating 
the  use  of  language  likewise.  These  objects  give  new  views,  and 
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the  greater  the  range  that  can  be  given  to  the  student  in  the 
study  of  objects,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  range  of  language  that 
is  called  into  use. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  arrive  at,  more  particularly,  is 
the  memorizing  that  we  practice  in  our  Institution.  We  have 
adopted  it  as  one  of  our  regular  studies,  as  much  as  arithmetic, 
or  geography,  or  grammar,  or  any  other  branch  of  study.  Our 
school  is  divided  into  five  grades.  Each  grade  has  its  particular 
hour  for  memorizing,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  and  the  matter 
selected  is  adapted  to  the  particular  capacity  of  each  grade.  If 
it  is  the  primary  grade,  we  take  simple  stories  that  have  a  moral 
to  them — sometimes  a  fable,  whatsoever  the  selection  may  be, 
something  which  is  choice  in  its  language,  choice  in  its  senti¬ 
ments — and  require  the  pupils  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and  have 
explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  all  the  words.  If  there  is  a 
reference  to  visible  objects,  then  a  full  explanation  so  far  as 
may  be  is  given  to  the  pupil.  In  the  grade  above,  we  take 
composition  of  a  little  higher  character ;  and,  in  the  grade  above 
that,  a  still  higher  character  of  study,  until  we  get  to  the  upper 
grade,  where  we  have  what  we  call  our  class  in  English  Lite¬ 
rature. 

Now,  by  this  means,  not  only  are  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  food  for  future  reflection, 
but,  best  of  all,  it  increases  their  vocabulary,  and  gives  them  a 
fund  of  the  choicest  words  of  the  authors.  We  are  careful,  of 
course,  to  select  good  compositions.  We  take  specimens  from 
the  best  authors  of  the  different  departments  of  literature,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  the  assertion  that  if  you  take  our  school  to¬ 
gether,  they  can  recite,  or  repeat  to  you  whole  volumes  of  good 
composition.  I  want,  in  this  connection,  to  give  credit  to  the 
source  from  which  we  derived  this  useful  suggestion:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  after  getting  him  to  address  our  pupils,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  very  good  plan  to  have  our  pupils  commit  compositions  from 
our  best  authors.  He  did  not  go  into  explanations,  but  I  thought 
of  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  grew  upon  me  until  I  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it  that  I  adopted  it  into  our  school  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  exercise,  some  nine  years  ago,  perhaps,  and  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  it  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  I  would  about  as  soon  drop 
the  subject  of  geography  or  arithmetic  as  this  exercise. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  composition 
writing  has  been  carried  on  in  the  meanwhile  ? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — To  a  very  limited  extent,  as  such.  This 
matter  of  compositions  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  me  to  solve.  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
almost  farcical  as  taught  ordinarily  in  the  schools,  telling  the 
pupil  to  write  an  essay  upon  prudence,  or  charity,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  So  far  as  we  practice  composition,  we  do  it  in  this  way ;  in 
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our  advanced  grades  we  do  require  compositions  once  in  two 
weeks,  possibly  once  in  four,  but  I  think  in  two  weeks.  The 
general  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  compositions  is  simply  this  : 
The  pupil  has  ideas;  if  he  wishes  to  express  those  ideas,  all  we 
want  to  do  in  the  matter  of  composition  is  to  teach  him  to  ex¬ 
press  those  ideas  correctly.  Giving  the  pupil  a  topic  to  write 
on  is  not  putting  ideas  into  his  mind. 

Mr.  Wait: — What  is  your  mode  or  method  of  criticising 
compositions  ?  The  mere  fact  that  the  child  is  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  a  subject  that  is  assigned,  or  chooses  his  own  sub¬ 
ject  and  writes  two  or  three  pages,  what  is  the  course  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  that  production? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — It  is  about  the  same  course  as  is  pursued 
in  the  analysis  or  examination  of  the  selections  that  we  present 
to  them  for  committing  to  memory :  It  is  to  see  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  correct ;  and  the  correction  is  generally  left  to  the  class. 

,  We  try  to  make  our  pupils  do  all  the  work  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Wait: — How  many  of  the  scholars,  what  part  of  the 
whole  number  write  compositions  ? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — Well,  in  our  two  upper  grades,  probably 
from  forty  to  fifty. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — How  many  pupils  write  compositions  in 
the  point  system? 

Mr.  Churchman  : — About  all  of  them  are  written  in  the 
New  York  point  system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  have,  while  under 
this  head,  any  teachers  or  superintendents  give  us  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  extent  composition  writing  is  carried  on  in  the 
schools.  We  are  discussing  the  use  of  language,  and,  of  course, 
the  use  of  language  colloquially  is  acquired  by  all,  to  a  great 
extent. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas : — I  will  try  to  answer  as  briefly  as 
I  can.  So  far  as  composition  writing  is  concerned,  in  our  school, 
we  have  what  we  call  literary  exercises  every  week,  which  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening.  We  divide  our  school  up  into  four 
sections.  The  advanced  classes  form  the  first  section,  the  next 
in  rank  the  second,  the  next  the  third,  and  the  primary  the 
fourth.  Now,  we  compel  each  pupil  to  prepare  an  essay.  The 
division  that  prepares  essays  this  week  will  prepare  declama¬ 
tions  next  week.  During  the  reading  of  these  essays  or  compo¬ 
sitions,  whatever  you  may  term  them,  the  association  appoints 
from  its  own  number,  or  else  one  of  its  teachers,  as  critic  for  the 
evening.  These  essays  are  all  read  carefully,  or  sometimes  we 
have  them  commit  them  to  memory  and  recite  them,  but  they 
usually  read  them.  Now,  the  critic  pays  particular  attention  to 
every  essay,  and  wherever  she  or  he  detects  a  mistake  in  the 
language  or  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  it  is  noted  down,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  these  mis¬ 
takes  are  given  to  the  class  to  correct.  And  we  find,  in  this  way. 
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that  we  get  up  a  decided  interest  in  composition  writing,  and 
not  only  that,  but  it  helps  us  largely  in  conveying  a  correct 
idea  of  the  use  of  language. 

Now,  in  our  debating  exercises — and  our  literary  exercises 
are  more  properly  debating  exercises — we  get  a  question  for  de¬ 
bate  at  the  evening  meeting  four  weeks  hence.  That  gives  the 
pupil  four  weeks’  time  to  prepare  for  discussion ;  and  the 
same  manner  is  gone  through  in  choosing  a  critic,  who  pays 
special  attention  to  correcting  the  language  used  by  the  critic. 

Then,  another  thing :  We  keep  what  we  call  a  “blunder¬ 
buss,”  For  instance,  a  pupil  hears  another  express  himself  in* 
correctly,  and  he  rushes  right  off  for  his  New  York  slate,  and  it 
goes  into  the  “  blunderbuss.”  On  Thursday  evening  we  read  the 
blunders,  and  they  are  given  to  the  class  for  correction.  We  find 
that  this  thing  accomplishes  about  as  much  as  any  other  one 
little  thing  we  have  had,  for  the  correction  of  speech,  and  it  has 
a  very  fine  effect. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  Mr.  Smead  for  his  very 
fine  and  able  paper.  Personally,  I  feel  obliged  to  him,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  all  of  his  fellow-teachers  feel  so,  also.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  printed  with  the  other  papers,  but,  if  it  is  necessary,  I 
will  also  add  that. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  McWorkman,  then  presented  his  re¬ 
port,  which  was  accepted  and  approved. 

Columbus,  O.,  August  22,  1878. 

Mr.  President^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association  of  Instrujctors 
of  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  As  Treasurer  of  your  Association,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS — FROM  INDIVIDUALS. 


Received  of  former  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos . $  37  86 

“  Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Minnesota  Institution .  3  00 

“  “  H.  L.  Hall,  Home,  Philadelphia .  3  00 

“  “  J.  H.  Hunter,  Ontario .  3  00 

“  “  Wm.  Chapin,  Pennsylvania .  3  00 

“  “  F.  D.  Morrison,  Maryland .  3  00 

“  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky .  3  00 

“  “  W.  H.  Churchman,  Indiana .  3  00 

“  “  Samuel  Bacon,  Nebraska .  3  00 

“  “  N.  F.  Walker,  South  Carolina .  3  00 

“  “  Otis  Patten,  Arkansas .  3  00 

“  C.  F.  Frazier,  Halifax .  3  00 

“  “  M.  Anagnos,  Perkins  Institution .  3  00 

“  “  W.  D.  Williams,  Georgia . . .  3  00 


$76  86 
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Forward.. .  $76  86 

Eeceived  of  Mrs.  Lord,  Batavia,  New  York .  3  00 

“  “  Little,  Wisconsin .  3  00 

“  Mr.  M.  Sturdevant,  Tennessee .  3  00 

“  “  G.  L.  Smead,  Ohio .  3  00 

“  “  J.  M.  Parmelee,  Iowa .  3  00 

“  W.  Wilkinson,  California .  3  00 

“  “  Jas.  McWorkinan,  Missouri . 3  00 

“  “  J.  C.  Covell,  West  Virginia .  3  00 


Total . $100  86 

RECEIPTS — FROM  INSTITUTIONS. 

Illinos  Institution . $13  00 

Indiana  “  13  00 

Iowa  “  ...  . . .  13  00 

Kentucky  “  13  00 

Maryland  “  13  00 

Massachusets  Institution .  13  CO 

Missouri  “  13  00 

New  York  “  13  00 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  “  13  00 

Ohio  “  13  00 

Pennsylvania  ‘‘  13  00 

Tennessee  “  13  00 

Wisconsin  “  13  00 

California  “  12  00 

Georgia  “  11  00 

Kansas  “  11  00 

Minnesota  “  11  00 

Ontario  11  00 

Arkansas  “  11  00 

Nova  Scotia  “  9  00 

W.  Virginia  “  9  00 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home . 9  00 


Total  receipts . $363  86 


EXPENDITURES. 

Morgan  &  Irwin,  printing  (see  V.  No.  1) . $147  31 

Culbertson  &  Bache  “  (see  V.  No.  2) .  198  00 

Culbertson  &  Bache  “  (see  V.  No.  3) .  4  75 

Culbertson  &  Bache  “  (see  V.  No.  4). .  4  00 

Postage  paid  by  M.  Chapin .  1  81 


$355  87 

Porterages,  extra  paper,  etc.,  etc.,  paid  by  M.  Chapin .  13  78 


$369  65 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Total  expenditures . $369  65 

Total  receipts .  363  86 

Balance  due  Treasurer .  $5  79 


The  following  Institutions,  of  which  each  have  been  assessed  the  sum 
of  $9.00,  have  not  responded:  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAS.  McWORKMAN,  Treasurer. 

A  communication  from  Fairbanks  &  Ewing,  of  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  the  tj^pe-writer,  making  special  discounts  upon 
type-writers  for  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  was  then 
read. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Morrison  Heady,  of  Elk  Creek, 
Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  in  respect  to  his  new  diplograph, 
was  read.  His  proposition  was  so  fair,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Association  in  the  ability  of  this  blind  inventor  so  great,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  enough  subscriptions  for  his  proposed  machine 
were  obtained  to  secure  its  immediate  manufacture.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  write  at  the  same  time  several  copies  that  may  be 
read  by  the  touch  and  by  the  sight,  either  in  the  Roman  alphabet 
or  in  the  New  York  Point,  or  in  the  Braille  method,  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  and  its  cost  is  not  to  exceed  thirty  dollars. 

The  Secretary  : — It  is  in  my  mind  to  state  that  Mr.  Heady 
is  the  most  remarkable  inventor  that  I  have  ever  known.  It 
seems  wonderful  to  me  that  a  blind  man  can  describe  and  make 
a  complicated  model  of  this  kind  that  will  work  accurately  and 
true,  so  a  mechanic  can  work  from  it.  Whatever  Mr.  Heady 
promises,  in  a  mechanical  way,  he  will  make. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  have  known  Mr.  Heady  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  I  know  he  will  not  ask  any  one  to  take  the  machine 
unless  it  is  what  he  recommends  it  to  be. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  en¬ 
titled  “Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  Systems  of 
Point  Writing;  and  a  Proposed  Modification  of  the  Braille 
System  ” : 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  BRAILLE  AND  NEW  YORK  SYSTEMS  OF  POINT 
WRITING,  AND  PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  BRAILLE 

SYSTEM. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire 
among  the  blind  of  this  country,  for  a  tangible  system  of 
point  writing  and  printing,  adapted  both  to  musical  and  literary 
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purposes.  Two  such  systems  have  already  been  published,  and 
are  now  in  use.  The  Braille  sytem — the  invention  of  a  French 
gentleman — has  long  been  used  in  Europe,  and  has  likewise  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  American  institutions.  Dr.  Armitage, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
is  the  able  advocate  of  this  system,  and  has  written  a  report  set¬ 
ting  forth  its  merits.  The  New  York  system  is  used  in  that,  and 
some  other  American  institutions.  Mr.  Wait  has  advocated  its 
merits  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
nearly  all  who  may  read  these  pages  are  already  familiar  with 
the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
for  me  to  explain  the  different  principles  upon  which  these  two 
systems  are  constructed.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  the  advantages  claimed  for  each.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  these : 

For  the  New  York  System — first,  economy  of  space,  which, 
in  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,  published  in  1869, 
was  stated  to  be  50  per  cent.,  and  in  a  discussion  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Indianapolis,  in  1871,  to  be  “  about  75  per  cent.’’,  and 
which  Dr.  Armitage  allows  to  be  about  20  per  cent. ;  second, 
economy  of  time  or  labor  of  writing  estimated  at  about  50  per 
cent. ;  and  third,  greater  legibility. 

For  the  Braille  System — first,  facility  of  acquisition  from  its 
systematic  construction ;  second,  greater  legibility  ;  third,  facility 
of  correction;  fourth,  its  extensive  use  in  Europe;  and  fifth,  its 
being  the  basis  of  an  excellent  system  of  musical  notation. 

While  some  of  our  institutions  have  adopted  the  Braille, 
and  others  the  New  York,  others  still  are  hesitating  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  these  rival  systems,  and  hoping  that  the 
approaching  Convention  will  agree  to  adopt  a  uniform  system. 
The  probability  that  the  Convention  may  do  this,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  actual  merits  of  each, 
led  me  to  undertake  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain  how  ex¬ 
actly  and  completely  the  conflicting  reports  which  have  been 
published  set  forth  the  value  of  their  respective  systems.  The 
examination  thus  commenced  has  been  conducted  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  real  facts  which  might  serve  as  a  help  in  lead¬ 
ing  those  interested  in  this  subject  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question  which  has  vexed  and  perplexed  the  blind  and 
their  friends  for  many  years. 

In  comparing  these  systems  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  not 
only  the  relative  space  occupied  by  the  same  matter  when  ^vrit- 
ten  on  the  same  scale  in  both  systems,  but  the  labor  of  writing 
the  same,  as  well.  For  this  purpose,  selections  were  made  from 
the  Bible,  and  from  various  British  and  American  authors  whose 
styles  would  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  of  the  present 
day;  and  while  making  these  selections  of  great  variety,  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  consist  of  such  matter  as  would 
fairly  represent  the  use  to  which  these  systems  are  to  be  applied. 
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both  in  writing  and  printing.  Besides  several  selections  from 
different  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  extracts  were 
made  from  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Macaulay,  Ruskin,  George  Macdonald,  Channing, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte,  and  other  popular  authors,  and  from 
text-books  on  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  and  mathematics, 
from  newspaper  paragraphs  and  general  correspondence. 

The  number  of  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  of 
each  combination  of  letters  which  could  be  expressed  by  a  sign 
in  the  Braille  system,  was  then  carefully  counted,  and  the 
number  of  points  required  to  write  the  same  was  calculated. 
Then,  as  the  New  York  system  uses  only  ten  of  the  contractions 
and  word-signs  authorized  in  Braille,  the  letters  contained  in 
all  contractions  other  than  these,  were  distributed  among  their 
respective  classes,  and  the  number  of  points  required  to  write 
this  in  the  New  York  system  w^as  calculated. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  number  of  each  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  required  to  write  the  same  selections  without  con¬ 
tractions,  was  found,  and  the  number  of  points  required  to  write 
them  thus  in  each  system  was  calculated. 

The  marks  of  punctuation  having  been  counted,  the  number 
of  points  required  to  express  them  in  each  system  was  obtained 
in  like  manner,  and  added  to  the  number  of  points  required  to 
write  the  words,  in  each  system. 

I  then  had  the  means  of  comparing  the  labor  of  writing  the 
two  systems  when  each  is  written  with  its  own  contractions,  and 
when  each  is  written  in  full.  When  written  with  no  contrac¬ 
tions,  the  50,038  letters,  of  which  these  selections  consist,  re¬ 
quire,  with  their  necessary  punctuation,  151,427  points  in  the 
Braille  system,  and  126,431  in  the  New  York,  showing  a  gain  for 
the  latter  system  of  about  16^  per  cent. ;  but  when  written  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  use  of  these  systems,  both  in  writing  and 
printing — i,  e.^  with  the  contractions  authorized  by  each — the 
Braille  system  requires  116,790  points  to  express  this,  and  the 
New  York  115,025,  thus  reducing  the  gain  of  the  latter  system 
to  about  IJ  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  show  these  comparisons  in  detail : 
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TABLE  I. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  Systems  in  Labor  of  Writing 

without  Contractions. 


Letters  and 
Punctuation 
Marks. 

No.  of  Each. 

Braille  System. 

New  York  System. 

No.  of  Points 
in  Each. 

Total  Points. 

No.  of  Points 
in  Each. 

Total  Points 

a 

3824 

1 

3824 

2 

7648 

b 

797 

2 

1594 

4 

3188 

c 

1276 

2 

2552 

3 

3828 

d 

2032 

3 

6096 

3 

6096 

e 

6273 

2 

12546 

1 

6273 

t 

1242 

3 

3726 

3 

3726 

f 

945 

4 

3780 

4 

3780 

li 

3197 

3 

9591 

5 

15985 

1 

3455 

2 

6910 

2 

6910 

J 

81 

3 

243 

4 

324 

k 

299 

2 

598 

4 

1196 

1 

2132 

3 

6396 

3 

6396 

m 

1212 

3 

3636 

3 

86:16 

x& 

3427 

4 

13708 

2 

6854 

o 

8918 

3 

11754 

2 

7836 

P 

876 

4 

3504 

3 

2628 

q 

50 

5 

250 

4 

200 

r 

2992 

4 

11968 

3 

8976 

8 

3186 

3 

9558 

2 

6372 

t 

4779 

4 

19116 

1 

4779 

VL 

1417 

3 

4251 

3 

4251 

V 

502 

4 

2008 

3 

1596 

w 

1051 

4 

4204 

3 

3153 

X 

87 

4 

348 

5 

435 

y 

956 

5 

4780 

3 

2868 

X 

32 

4 

128 

5 

160 

50,038 

84 

147,069 

80 

119,004 

9 

959 

1 

959 

1 

959 

• 

145 

2 

290 

1 

145 

• 

• 

43 

2 

86 

5 

215 

• 

503 

3 

1509 

5 

2515 

% 

• 

33 

2 

66 

6 

198 

I 

15 

3 

45 

5 

75 

232 

2 

464 

6 

1392 

46 

4 

184 

6 

276 

(  ) 

(8x2  =)  16 

4 

64 

5 

80 

it  tf 

(99x2  =)  198 

3 

594 

5 

990 

9 

97 

1 

97 

6 

582 

2287 

151,427 

126,431 

Gain  of  New  York  System,  24,996  points,  or  16^per  cent, 
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TABLE  II. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  Systems  in  Labor  of  Writing, 
when  each  is  used  with  its  own  Contractions. 


Braille  System. 


Letters  and  I 

Punctuation . 

No.  of  Each. 

No.  of  Points 
required. 

Contractions. 

No.  of  Each. 

No.  of  Points 
required. 

Punctuation. 
Letters  and 

No.  of  Each. 

No.  of  Points 

required. 

Contractions 

No.  of  Each. 

No.  of  Points 

required. 

a 

2978 

2978 

1 

1 

and 

472 

1 

2360 

1 

1 

a 

3206 

6412 

and 

472 

1888 

b 

720 

1440 

but 

77 

151 

b 

797 

3188 

ch 

228 

912 

c 

914 

1828 

can 

27 

54 

c 

1048 

3144 

ing 

296 

1184 

d 

1073 

3219 

ch 

154 

808 

d 

1560 

4680 

of 

432 

1728 

e 

3466 

6932 

com 

52 

104 

e 

5167 

5167 

ou 

489 

2445 

r 

546 

1638 

con 

55 

110 

f 

810 

2430 

sh 

168 

672 

s 

472 

1888 

dis 

26 

78 

e 

649 

2596 

th 

476 

1904 

b 

559 

1677 

down 

13 

89 

b 

860 

4300 

that 

146 

584 

1 

2016 

4032 

ed 

4.39 

1756 

1 

3159 

6318 

the 

1106 

3318 

J 

81 

243 

en 

441 

882 

j 

81 

324 

wh 

213 

852 

Ir 

OOQ 

i  6r 

.529 

Ir 

OOQ 

11QA 

] 

1882 

5646 

ever 

28 

84 

1 

2132 

J.  J.  &/U 

6396 

4026 

15,487 

m 

1067 

3201 

every 

13 

26 

1  ™ 

1212 

3636 

n 

1172 

4688 

for 

158 

948 

n 

2659 

5318 

o 

1969 

5907 

from 

57 

171 

o 

2997 

5994 

p 

876 

3504 

ful 

28 

140 

p 

876 

2628 

q 

50 

250 

gh 

134 

402 

q 

>  50 

200 

r 

2168 

8672 

have 

81 

243 

r 

2992 

8976 

8 

2225 

6675 

his 

70 

210 

8 

3018 

6036 

t 

1894 

7576 

in 

599 

1198 

t 

2905 

2905 

u 

814 

2442 

ing 

296 

888 

u 

928 

2784 

▼ 

366 

1464 

less 

19 

95 

▼ 

502 

1506 

w 

417 

1668 

ment 

36 

216 

w 

838 

2514 

X 

87 

348 

ness 

30 

150 

X 

87 

435 

y 

775 

3875 

not 

102 

408 

y 

956 

2868 

Z 

32 

128 

of 

432 

2160 

z 

32 

160 

onf^ 

27 

162 

28,918 

82,517 

ou 

335 

1340 

39,820 

92.111 

ow 

176 

528 

959 

959 

right 

16 

64 

9 

959 

959 

• 

145 

290 

self. 

21 

105 

• 

145 

145 

• 

• 

43 

86 

sh 

126 

378 

• 

• 

43 

215 

• 

503 

1509 

shall 

42 

126 

• 

503 

2515 

% 

% 

33 

66 

si  on 

26 

156; 

1 

33 

198 

i 

15 

45 

St 

418 

836i 

f 

• 

15 

75 

232 

464 

th 

315 

1260l 

— 

232 

1392 

— 

46 

184 

that 

146 

584' 

— 

46 

276 

(  ) 

8 

64 

the 

1106 

44241 

(  ) 

8 

80 

99 

594 

this 

56 

224' 

t*  » 

99 

990 

f 

97 

97 

tion 

122 

732' 

9 

97 

582 

to 

240 

2180 

4358 

under 

9 

27| 

2180 

7427 

very 

14 

56! 

wh 

139 

4171 

which 

74 

222| 

; 

will 

49 

l%i 

was 

78 

234! 

with 

105 

525 

you 

154 

770 

8162  signs=| 

29,915 

New  York  System. 
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SUMMARY. 

Braille. 

8162  Contractions  =  21,120  letters,  require  29,915  Points. 

28,918  “  “  82,517  “ 

Total .  50,038  “  “  112,432  “ 

2180  Punctuation  Marks,  “  4358  “ 

Total  Points  required .  116,790 

New  York. 

4026  Contractions  =  10,218  letters,  require  15,487  Points. 

39,820  “  “  92,111 

Total .  50,038  “  “  107,598 

2180  Punctuation  Marks,  “  7427  “ 

Total  Points  required .  115,025 

Gain  of  New  York  System,  1765  Points,  or  1^  per  cent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  amour t  of  space  required 
to  write  the  same  matter  in  both  systems,  it  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary  to  write  out  either,  since  it  could  be  ascertained 
with  less  labor  and  greater  accuracy  by  a  simple  calculation.  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  make  a  just  comparison,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  two  systems  as  written  upon  the  same  scale — ^.  e.,  having 
the  points  which  compose  the  characters  of  the  same  size  in  both 
systems,  the  space  which  separates  these  points  the  same,  and 
the  spaces  between  letters,  between  words,  and  between  lines 
the  same  in  both.  In  the  Braille  system,  each  character  occu¬ 
pies  a  space  of  two  points  in  length,  and  the  necessary  interval 
between  it  and  its  successor  is  the  space  of  an  additional  point. 
If,  therefore,  we  multiply  the  total  number  of  characters  in  these 
selections  by  three  points,  and  add  to  the  product  the  number 
of  word  spaces,  the  result  will  show  the  length  of  a  continuous 
line  which  would  contain  this  matter.  Dividing  this  by  100, 
which  (upon  examination  of  New  York  and  Braille  print)  I  find 
to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  number  of  points  in  a  line,  gives  the 
number  of  lines  into  which  it  would  probably  be  divided,  if 
printed.  Now  each  Braille  character  has  a  depth  of  three  points, 
which,  with  an  interlinear  space  of  two  points,  gives  us  five 
points  for  the  depth  of  line  and  interval.  Multiplying,  there¬ 
fore,  the  number  of  lines  found  as  already  described,  by  five 
points  for  the  depth  of  the  line  and  100  points  which  we  made 
the  length  of  the  line,  we  have  the  area  required  for  writing 
these  selections  in  Braille. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  area  required  for  expressing  the 
same  in  the  New  York  system  was  calculated,  but  with  these 
dififerences— first,  as  the  New  York  characters  are  not  of  uniform  v 
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length,  each  class  of  characters  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
points  necessary  to  express  its  length  and  its  interval  from  its 
successor ;  and,  secondly,  as  they  are  but  two  points  in  depth,  this, 
with  the  interlinear  space,  gave  a  depth  of  but  four  points  by 
which  to  multiply  the  number  of  lines. 

By  this  comparison  I  found  that  when  these  selections  were 
written  in  full  in  both  systems,  the  Braille  occupied  an  area  of 
842,510  points,  and  the  New  York  an  area  of  685,508  points, 
showing  a  gain  for  the  latter  of  nearly  18f  per  cent.  But  when 
both  are  written  in  their  usual  forms,  the  area  of  the  Braille  sur¬ 
face  was  653,195  points,  and  of  the  New  York  622,528  points, 
showing  the  advantage  of  the  latter  system  to  be  about  4f  per 
cent. 

The  details  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  tables : 

TABLE  III. 


Comparison  of  Braille  and  New  York  Systems  in  Space  occupied^  when 

used  without  Contractions. 


New  York  System. 


Letters. 

No.  of  Each. 

1 

Length  of 
Each. 

Total  Length 

[ 

Punctuation. 

No.  of  Each. 

Length  of 
Each. 

Total  Length 

a 

8824 

3 

11,472 

9 

959 

5 

4795 

b 

797 

4 

3  188 

• 

145 

5 

725 

o 

1276 

4 

5,104 

• 

• 

43 

5 

215 

d 

2032 

3 

6,096 

• 

503 

5 

2515 

e 

6273 

2 

12,546 

% 

• 

33 

5 

165 

t 

1242 

4 

4,968 

I 

15 

5 

75 

S 

945 

4 

3,780 

- 

232 

5 

1160 

n 

3197 

4 

12,788 

— 

46 

5 

230 

t 

3455 

2 

6,910 

(  ) 

16 

5 

80 

J 

81 

4 

324 

<<  ff 

198 

5 

990 

Ic 

299 

4 

1,196 

9 

97 

5 

485 

1 

2132 

3 

6,396 

m 

1212 

3 

3,636 

2287 

11,435 

n 

3427 

3 

10,281 

o 

3918 

3 

11,754 

P 

876 

4 

3,504 

*1 

50 

4 

200 

r 

2992 

3 

8,976 

8 

3186 

3 

9,558 

t 

4779 

2 

9,558 

n 

1417 

4 

5,668 

V 

502 

4 

2,008 

w 

1051 

4 

4,204 

X 

87 

4 

348 

y 

9.56 

4 

3,824 

z 

32 

4 

128 

50,038 

148,415 

Total  Space  in  New  York  System. 


Length  of  letters . 148,415  Points. 

“  punctuat’n  n  arks  11,435  “ 

No.  of  word  spaces .  11,527  “ 


No.  of  points  in  each  line,  100))171,377  “ 


No.  of  lines . 1713.77  “ 

1713.77  lines  of  four  points  in  depth  and 
one  hundred  points  in  length,  gives  an  area 
of  685,508  points. 


Total  Space  in  Braille  System. 


No.  of  letters .  60,038 

“  punctuation  marks .  2,287 

Total  No.  of  characters .  52,325 

Length  of  each .  3  Points 

156,975 

No.  of  word  spaces .  11,527 

Total  length . 168,502 

No.  of  points  in  each  line,  100)  168,502 
No.  of  lines . 1685.02 


1685.02  lines  of  five  points  in  depth  and 
one  hundred  in  length,  gives  an  area  of 
842,510  points. 


Gain  of  New  York  System,  157,002  points, 
or  18%  per  cent. 


NV;  ^  ts  ^at  e  0  B  &o  ^p  Letters. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Comparison  of  Braille  and  New  York  Systems  in  Space,  when  used 

with  Contractions. 


New  York  System. 


o 

cs 

W 


o 


gw 


3206 

797 

1048 

1560 

5167 

810 

649 

860 

3159 

81 

299 

2132 

1212 

2659 

2997 

876 

50 

2992 

3018 

2905 

928 

502 

838 

87 

956 

32 

39,820 


4 

4 

3 
2 

4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
3 

3 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


bc 

a 

W 

•*-> 

o 

H 


9618 

3188 

4192 

4680 

10334 

3240 

2596 

3440 

6318 

324 

1196 

6396 

3636 

7977 

8991 

3504 

200 

8976 

9054 

5810 

3712 

2008 

3352 

348 

3824 

128 


a 
o 

T}  o3 

a  s 
c 

3 

CL, 


and 

ch 

ing 

of 

on 

sh 

th 

that 

the 

wh 


117,042 


% 

m 

X 


.3 

o 

si 

W 


o 


472 

228 

296 

432 

489 

168 

476 

146 

1106 

213 


4026 

959 

145 

43 

503 

33 

15 
232 

46 

16 
198 

97 


2287 


a;  W 


bD 

P 

<u 


o 


1888 

912 

1184 

1728 

1956 

672 

1428 

584 

4424 

852 


15,628 

4795 

725 

215 

2515 

165 

75 

1160 

230 

80 

990 

485 


11,435 


Summary. 


4026  signs  (10,218  letters)  require 

a  length  of .  15,628  points 

39820  letters  require  a  length  of  117,042  “ 

2287  punctuat’n  marks  require 

a  length  of .  11,435  “ 

Word  spaces  require  a  length  of  11,527  “ 

100)155,632  “ 


No.  of  lines . 1556.32 

1556.32  lines  of  four  points  in  depth  and 
one  hundred  points  in  length,  gives  an  area 
of  622,528  points. 


Braille  System. 


No.  of  signs .  8162) 

No.  requiring  a  second  space...  337  / 

No.  of  letters . . .  28,918 

No,  of  punctuation  marks .  2287 


Total  characters .  39,704 


Length  of  each. 


3  points 


No.  of  word  spaces 


119,112 
.  11,527 


100)130,639 


No.  of  lines . 1306.39 

1306.39  lines  of  five  points  in  depth,  and 
one  hundred  points  in  length,  gives  an  area 
of  653,195  points. 


Gain  of  New  York  System,  30,667  points, 
or  4^  per  cent. 
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These  percentages  differ  greatly  from  the  fifty  per  cent, 
claimed,  in  1868,  as  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  system 
over  Braille,  in  space  occupied,  and  still  more  from  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  claimed  in  1871.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
extraordinary  percentage  claimed  for  the  New  York  system  was 
obtained  by  actual  comparison,  or  was  a  rough  estimate  merely. 

The  only  printed  test  of  the  relative  space  of  these  point 
systems  which  I  have  seen,  is  in  a  little  pamphlet  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House,  entitled  “  Specimens  of  Print 
showing  the  Relative  Space  occupied  by  each.”  In  this,  the 
same  extract  is  printed  on  the  same  scale  in  both  these  point 
systems  in  three  forms,  with  contractions,  without  contractions, 
and,  in  Braille,  with  the  New  York  contractions.  Looking  at 
the  space  occupied  by  this  extract  when  both  systems  are  used 
with  contractions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  is  very 
slight,  being  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  single  line,  by  actual 
measurement  about  three-fourths  of  a  square  inch,  making  the 
area  of  the  Braille  surface  about  two  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  same  extract  in  the  New  York  print.  In  making  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  comparative  space  which  this  extract  would  occupy 
in  the  two  systems,  I  found  that  the  advantage  of  the  New  York 
would  be  about  five  per  cent. ;  but  in  counting  the  letters  and 
contractions  for  making  this  calculation,  I  noticed  that  in  the 
Braille  paragraph  the  characters  which  are  but  one  point  in 
length  occupy  only  that  space,  instead  of  the  uniform  length  of 
two  spaces,  which  should  be  allowed  for  every  Braille  character. 
This  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  Braille.  By  adding  the 
spaces  thus  incorrectly  omitted,  to  that  already  occupied,  I  found 
the  New  York  system  would  then  have  an  advantage  of  nearly 
five  per  cent.,  thus  making  the  extract,  when  correctly  printed, 
correspond  with  my  first  calculation,  and  also  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  already  shown  in  the  calculation  of  space  based 
upon  fifty  thousand  letters. 

Dr.  Armitage,  in  his  report,  considers  that  the  New  York 
has  an  advantage  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  point  of  space, 
but  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  make  a  just  comparison 
of  the  two  systems,  we  should  use,  in  Braille,  only  the  New  York 
contractions.  Now  we  do  not  make  a  just  comparison  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  systems  by  cutting  one  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
other.  Each  system  is  ordinarily  printed  or  written  with  its 
own  contractions,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  thus  compared. 
I  have,  however,  also  made  the  comparison  when  both  systems 
are  written  in  full ;  first,  because  this  shows  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  systems,  and  secondly,  because  it  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  the  Elementary  Readers  in  our  schools  should 
be  thus  printed.  It  is  by  comparing  these  systems  when  using 
in  Braille  only  the  contractions  of  the  New  York  system,  that 
Dr,  Armitage  has  made  the  advantage  of  twenty  per  cent,  for 
the  latter  system.  In  making  a  similar  calculation,  I  found  the 
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gain  to  be  about  seventeen  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  very  great 
•difference,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  part  accounted  -  for  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  character  of  the  selections  which  were  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  comparison  ;  but  probably  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  frames  with  which  Dr.  Armitage  made  this  com¬ 
parison,  there  was  not  that  absolute  identity  of  scale  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  calculation  of  space  made  in  the  manner  already  ex¬ 
plained. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  most  marked  difference  between 
the  systems  appears  when  both  are  written  in  full,  and  thus 
written  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  in  point  of  space  is 
18J  per  cent.  The  different  phraseology  of  different  styles  and 
subjects  of  composition  causes  this  percentage  to  vary  some¬ 
what,  but  in  a  fair  selection  for  comparison  I  do  not  think  that 
even  when  both  are  written  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  for 
Braille  (i.  e.,  without  contractions),  the  gain  of  the  New  York 
system  would  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  it  would 
probably  fall  below  the  eighteen  and  three-fourths  per  cent., 
which,  however,  I  consider  a  fair  average.  But  in  writing  each 
system  in  its  ordinary  form,  i.  e.,  with  its  own  contractions,  the 
advantage  of  the  New  York  system  is  a  little  less  than  five  per 
cent. 

In  justice  to  the  Braille  system,  I  ought  to  state  that  in  all 
the  calculations  of  this  report  I  have  omitted  a  number  of  the 
contractions  which  I  thought  of  the  least  value.  If  these  had 
been  retained,  this  percentage  would  have  been  still  further  re¬ 
duced,  as  would  also  the  percentage  of  labor  of  writing.  The 
tables- already  given  show  the  list  of  contractions  here  used. 

In  economy  of  time,  or  labor  of  writing.  Dr.  Armitage  says, 
“  the  New  York  appears  to  have  a  slight  advantage  over  Braille 
but  he  does  not  estimate  the  amount  of  this  advantage.  My  ex¬ 
amination  has  shown  it  to  be  sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent, 
when  both  systems  are  written  in  full,  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  when  written  in  their  usual  forms.  Here  again 
appears  a  very  great  discrepancy  between  this  percentage  and 
the  advantage  of  “about  fifty  per  cent.”  in  time  of  writing 
claimed  for  the  New  York  system. 

In  point  of  legibility  each  system  claims  superiority,  but  on 
different  grounds.  For  the  New  York  system  this  is  claimed 
from  the  fact  that  the  characters  being  only  two  points  in  depth, 
come  more  fully  under  the  finger  in  that  direction  than  the 
Braille  characters,  which  are  three  points  in  depth.  Dr.  Armitage 
allows  this  advantage  while  still  claiming  superior  legibility  for 
Braille,  for  reasons  which  he  considers  more  weighty.  He  says : 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  a  shallow  character,  like  the  New  York, 
comes  more  fully  under  the  finger,  and  is,  therefore,  pleasanter 
to  read  than  a  deep  character,  like  the  Braille ;  but  there  are 
other  points  bearing  on  legibility,  in  which  the  Braille  has  the 
advantage.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  possibility  of  leaving 
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a  sufficient  interval  between  the  letters.  In  the  written  New 
York  this  interval  must  be  either  one  point  or  two;  the  former 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient ;  and  the  latter,  while  giving  great 
legibility,  involves  loss  of  space.” 

Probably  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  will  admit 
that,  other  things  being  equals  the  character  of  two  points  in  depth 
is  more  legible  to  the  touch  than  that  of  three  points ;  but  this 
arrangement  of  the  New  York  character  was  adopted  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  securing  economy  of  space ;  and  in 
the  development  of  this  plan  this  has  only  been  achieved  at  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  of  legibility.  The  unvarying  space  be¬ 
tween  the  letters  resulting  from  reducing  each  character  to  its 
minimum  length,  deprives  the  reader  of  the  aid  of  the  suggestion 
afibrded  by  the  irregular  spaces  between  the  characters  of  a 
Braille  page  ;  and  this  aid  is  especially  important  when  a  char¬ 
acter  has  been  imperfectly  made,  or  has  become  partially  ob¬ 
literated. 

The  New  York  characters  which  are  wholly,  or  even  par¬ 
tially  diagonal,  are  very  difficult  both  for  the  eye  and  the  touch 
to  determine. 

I  have  found  people  who  preferred  writing  the  New  York 
point  on  account  of  the  saving  of  labor,  but  the  same  persons 
read  Braille  with  much  greater  facility.  In  order  to  test  this 
point,  I  placed  the  two  S3^stems  in  the  hands  of  some  pupils  who 
had  never  before  seen  either,  and  I  found  that  the  Braille  char¬ 
acters  were  more  easily  recognized  than  those  of  the  New  York 
system.  Thinking  there  might  be  a  difference  in  the  touch  or 
in  the  quickness  of  those  under  trial,  I  reversed  the  situation, 
giving  the  New  York  to  those  who  had  been  studying  Braille ; 
blit  the  result  was  the  same. 

The  space  of  one  point,  which  is  insufficient  between  letters, 
is,  when  doubled,  an  insufficient  word  space.  In  the  comparison 
of  space  occupied  by  the  two  systems  as  shown  in  Tables  III.  and 
IV.,  we  have  considered  them  as  written  with  the  same  intervals 
which  were,  therefore,  necessarily  the  intervals  required  by  the 
New^  York  system.  Thus  written  the  difference  in  legibility 
consists  in  the  advantage  of  a  two-point  character  on  the  one 
hand,  offset  by  the  suggestiveness  of  the  irregularity  produced 
by  the  points  of  each  character  not  alwa^^s  filling  their  allotted 
space  on  the  other ;  but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Armitage  in  the  opinion 
that  these  intervals  are  not  such  as  to  secure  the  degree  of  legi¬ 
bility -required  by  the  majority  of  the  blind.  Now  if  the  slightly 
additional  space  necessary  to  secure  this  degree  of  legibility 
could  be  added  in  each  system,  the  comparison  of  space  would 
remain  the  same;  but,  by  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
system,  these  intervals  can  only  be  increased  by  adding  the 
entire  space  of  at  least  one  point,  which  is  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  while  the  Braille  characters  occupying  a  uniform  space, 
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the  letter  and  word  spaces  may  be  adjusted  at  will,  so  as  to  be 
exactly  such  as  legibility  requires  without  loss  of  any  additional 
space.  Hence,  it  appears  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  New 
York  system,  there  must  be  a  greater  sacrifice  of  legibility  than 
in  Braille,  or  a  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that  space,  the 
gain  of  which  is  the  chief  advantage  which  that  system  possesses. 

I  am  aware  that  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  and  some  other 
institutions  acquire  facility  in  reading  the  New  York  system, 
but  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wait  in  his  opinion  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  requires  that 
an  alphabet  for  the  use  of  the  blind  should  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  majority  of  that  class,  and,  as  he  says  that  “nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  adults  and  ineligible  to  school  in¬ 
struction,”  it  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  cite  the  capacity  of 
those  who  are  ander  instruction  in  our  institutions  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  that  majority  which  we  aim  to  accommodate. 

And  here  I  would  urge  a  fact  which  has  been  too  often  over¬ 
looked  in  the  many  systems  and  appliances  that  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  the  use  of  the  blind, — that  it  is  the  blind  themselves 
who  should  be  the  judges  of  their  value.  I  would  not  seem  un¬ 
grateful  for  the  patient,  devoted,  and  often  valuable  labors  of  our 
seeing  friends,  but  that  these  have  so  often  proved  worthless  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  directed  by 
the  judgment  of  sight  rather  than  that  of  touch;  and  until 
a  person  has  acquired  some  facility  in  reading  a  system  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  he  cannot  be  a  fair  judge  of  its  legibility  to  the 
blind. 

In  the  use  of  these  as  written  systems,  in  copying,  corre¬ 
spondence,  taking  notes,  and  especially  in  the  keeping  of  ac¬ 
counts,  the  possibility  of  correcting  a  mistake  in  a  letter  or  figure 
is  an  important  feature.  In  Braille  the  addition  or  erasuse 
of  one  or  more  points  in  any  character  is  effected  without 
making  any  change  in  other  characters;  but  in  the  New  York 
system  such  a  correction  becomes  a  different  matter,  as  any  such 
change  generally  necessitates  the  alteration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  line. 

The  claim  that  the  Braille  system  is  more  easily  learned 
than  the  New  York,  on  account  of  its  systematic  growth  from 
the  first  ten  characters,  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Armitage,  and  is 
an  idea  which  prevails  generally  among  the  friends  of  that 
system.  It  is  one  which  I  have  myself  used  in  favor  of  Braille, 
but  experiment  has  proved  to  my  mind  that  this  advantage  is 
rather  theoretical  than  practical.  To  the  mind  of  a  child,  the 
effort  to  acquire  and  apply  the  system  is  usually  greater  than  that 
of  memorizing  the  characters  of  which  it  consists ;  and  I  think 
the  same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  the  adult  blind.  But 
even  if  it  be  an  advantage  to  some  minds,  it  is  one  of  too  little 
importance  to  outweigh  anjr  advantages  in  the  use  of  a  system 
when  learned ;  for  the  acquisition  of  a  system  is,  with  the  average 
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pupil,  only  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  while  any  advantage  in  its 
use  is  of  life-long  value. 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Armitage  in  favor  of  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem,  on  account  of  its  extensive  use  in  Europe,  is  one  worthy  of 
some  consideration ;  but  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  system  of  musical  notation  for  the 
blind  which  has  been  published.  Since  music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  the  characters  expressing  it  are  the  same  in  all 
countries,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  notation  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  should  be  such  as  would  be  universally  adopted.  The 
Braille  musical  notation  hafe  already  been  adopted  in  Europe, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  most  valuable  music  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Copenhagen  and  Paris,  and  is  sold  at  about  the  same 
rates  as  music  for  the  seeing.  The  great  expense  of  publications 
for  the  blind  renders  it  very  desirable  that  all  such  should  be 
made  as  widely  useful  as  possible. 

A  New  York  system  of  musical  notation  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  Braille. 
The  principle  of  giving  to  the  most  frequently-recurring  char¬ 
acters  the  smallest  number  of  dots,  by  which  the  New  York 
literary  system  has  made  its  gain  in  time  and  space,  seems  to 
have  been  neglected  in  the  construction  of  the  musical  system, 
and  the  economy  of  time  and  space  is  here  on  the  side  of  Braille. 
I  leave  to  other  and  better  judges  the  detailed  discussion  of  these 
musical  systems,  but  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
conversed*  upon  the  subject  have  so  fully  confirmed  my  own,  that 
T  cannot  but  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  the  Convention  should 
adopt  the  Braille  system  of  musical  notation. 

This  desire  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  so  modifying 
the  Braille  literary  system  by  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  using  the  fewest  dots  for  the  most  frequently-recurring  letters, 
that  it  should  possess  an  equal,  or  greater,  advantage  than  the 
New  York  system  in  economy  of  time  or  labor  of  writing;  and 
the  experiment  has  so  far  exceeded  my  expectation  that  I  feel 
justified  in  urging  its  consideration  as  possessing  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  comparatively  slight  expense  of  the  transposition 
of  some  characters. 

My  own  examination  of  selections  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
the  Braille  and  New  York  systems,  gave  me  the  data  from  which 
to  calculate  the  percentage  of  recurrence  of  letters  in  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  From  Mr.  W ait’s  statement  before  the  Convention  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  in  1871,  I  have  calculated  similar  percentages.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  the  examination  of  different  se¬ 
lections  the  percentage  of  letters,  or  even  the  order  of  recur¬ 
rence,  should  be  identical,  but  an  examination  of  the  two  col¬ 
umns  in  Table  V.,  based  respectively  upon  109,473  and  50,038 
letters,  show  nearly  the  same  results,  especially  in  the  most  fre¬ 
quently-recurring  letters.  Mr.  Wait’s  statement  gives  a  some¬ 
what  different  percentage,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  calculated  upon  a  smaller  number  of  letters,  thus 
making  the  average  less  accurate. 
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Letters  and  Combi¬ 
nations  in  the  exact 
order  of  their  recur¬ 
rence. 

Signs  for  Letters 
and  Combinations 
mathematically  ar¬ 
ranged. 

A  table  containing 
)2,738  Letters  and 
Combinations. 

e 

• 

9846 

s 

• 

7098 

a 

• 

• 

7011 

i 

* 

6717 

t 

• 

• 

6053 

n 

•  • 

5696 

0 

• 

• 

5137 

1 

• 

•  • 

4451 

r 

• 

•  • 

4211 

d 

•  • 

• 

3436 

m 

•  • 

• 

2756 

the 

•  • 

•  • 

2607 

c 

•  • 

• 

2289 

h 

•  • 

• 

2222 

P 

• 

•  • 

2027 

u 

•  •  • 

2026 

y 

• 

•  • 

1947 

w 

• 

9  • 

1691 

b 

•  • 

• 

1669 

f 

•  •  • 

1568 

g 

• 

•  •  • 

1441 

er 

• 

•  •  • 

1413 

th 

•  •  • 

• 

1137 

and 

•  • 

•  • 

1056 

or 

•  •  • 

• 

1044 

V 

• 

•  •  • 

1002 

ou 

•  • 

•  • 

939 

of 

•  • 

•  • 

887 

k 

•  •  • 

• 

654 

ing 

•  • 

•  • 

640 

ch 

•  • 

•  • 

530 

wh 

•  • 

•  • 

516 

tion 

•  •  • 

•  • 

280 

that 

•  • 

•  •  • 

273 

X 

•  •  * 

•  • 

167 

j 

•  • 

•  •  • 

141 

q 

•  • 

•  •  • 

105 

z 

•  •  • 

•  • 

55 
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TABLE  V. 


Order  and  Percentage  of  Recurrence  of  Letters  in  English. 


In  109,473 
Letters. 

In  50,038 
Letters. 

*In  520 
Letters. 

t 

e 

12.7 

e 

12.5 

e 

11.54 

Now  ‘e’  occurs  in  the  English 

t 

9.7 

t 

9.5 

t 

8.65 

language  sixty  times,  ‘t’  forty-five 

a 

7.6 

0 

7.8 

a 

7.7 

times,  ‘a’,  ‘i’,  ‘n’,  ‘o’  and  ‘s’  each 

0 

7.6 

a 

7.6 

• 

1 

7.7 

forty  times,  ‘h’  and  ‘r’  thirty  times, 

n 

7.— 

i 

6.9 

n 

7.7 

‘d’  and  ‘1’  twenty  times,  ‘c’,  ‘f’,  ‘u’ 

1 

7.- 

n 

6.8 

0 

7.7 

and  ‘m’  each  twelve  times,  ‘g’,  ‘p’, 

h 

6.7 

h 

6.4 

s 

7.7 

‘w’  and  ‘y’  ten  times,  ‘b’  and  ‘v’ 

s 

6.4 

s 

6.4 

h 

5.77 

seven  times,  ‘k’,  ‘j’,  ‘q’  and  ‘x’  three 

r 

6.1 

r 

6.— 

r 

5.77 

times,  while  ‘z’  occurs  but  once.” 

1 

4.1 

1 

4.2 

d 

3.84 

“  See  Proceedings  of  the  Second 

d 

4.1 

d 

4.— 

1 

3.84 

Convention  of  American  Instructor's 

u 

2.7 

u 

2.8 

c 

2.3 

of  the  Blind ^  held  at  the  Indiana  In- 

c 

2.6 

c 

2.5 

f 

2.3 

stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

m 

2.5 

f 

2.5 

u 

2.3 

Indianapolis,  p.  61.” 

f 

2.3 

m 

2.4 

m 

2.3 

w 

2.— 

w 

2.1 

g 

1.92 

g 

1.9 

b 

2.— 

P 

1.92 

y 

1.8 

y 

1.9 

w 

1.92 

p 

1.8 

g 

1.9 

y 

1.92 

b 

1.5 

p 

1.7 

b 

1.35 

V 

.9 

v 

1.— 

V 

1.35 

k 

.6 

k 

.6 

k 

.58 

X 

.15 

X 

.18 

• 

J 

.58 

• 

J 

.10 

• 

J 

.16 

q 

.58 

q 

.10 

q 

.10 

X 

.58 

z 

.05 

z 

.06 

z 

.19 

Dr.  Armitage  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  principle  is  not 
available  in  a  universal  alphabet,  since,  as  he  says  in  his  report, 
“  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  letters  in  other  languages  is  not 
the  same  as  in  English.”  Some  such  difference  might  naturally 
be  expected,  and  I  was  interested  to  obtain  some  idea  of  its  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least  in  the  French  and  German  language ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  made  selections  from  some  of  the  best  authors  in  each, 
taking  care  that  the  styles  and  subjects  should  fairly  represent 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  languages.  From  the  results  given  in 
the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  e  takes  the  lead  in  both 
these  languages,  as  well  as  in  English,  and  with  a  much  higher 
percentage.  Among  the  other  letters — while  the  order  and  per¬ 
centage  differ  somewhat  in  the  two  languages  and  in  both  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  English — there  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  degree 
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of  similarity  to  make  it  not  a  difficult  matter  to  divide  the  letters 
into  such  groups  of  one,  two,  three  and  four-point  characters,  as 
would  fairly  accommodate  the  three  languages;  and  a  slight  ex¬ 
amination  of  Table  VI.  will  show  that  these  languages  are  suf¬ 
fering  quite  as  much  from  a  disregard  of  the  order  of  recurrence 
as  our  own.  For  example,  the  two  letters  e  and  8  in  each  of 
these  languages  constitute  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  use  of 
the  alphabet.  In  Braille  they  are,  respectively,  two  and  three- 
point  characters,  while  in  the  modified  system  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  and  two  points. 


TABLE  VI. 

Showing  Order  and  Percentage  of  Recurrence  of  Letters  in  French 

and  German. 


Fbench. 

German. 

e  16.7 

e  18.3 

s  9. — 

n  10.— 

r  7.7 

s  7.3 

a  7.6 

i  7.2 

•  t  7.— 

r  6.6 

i  6.9 

a  6. — 

n  6.8 

h  5.6 

u  6.3 

d  5.5 

0  6.3 

t  4.8 

1  5.1 

u  4.3 

c  3.1 

1  3.9 

d  3.™ 

c  3.7 

p  3. — 

m  3. — 

m  2.7 

g  2.4 

V  1.9 

o  2.3 

f  1.4  . 

b  2.1 

q  ].2 

w  1.8 

b  1.— 

f  1.6 

g  .9 

k  1.3 

h  .8 

z  .9 

j  -5 

V  .6 

X  .5 

p  .5 

y  .3 

j  -2 

z  .3  • 

q  .1 

w  .0 

X  .0 

k  .0 

y  -0 

Since  the  Braille  system  is  mainly  used  with  contractions, 
the  study  of  the  recurrence  of  its  single  letters  only  would  not 
give  the  best  basis  for  the  construction  of  its  alphabet.  The  per- 
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centage  of  frequency  of  the  remaining  letters  when  contractions 
are  used,  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  order 
of  recurrence  of  the  contractions  themselves. 

The  next  step  was  to  consider  the  best  transposition  of  the 
Braille  characters  to  effect  the  proposed  modification  with  as 
few  changes  as  possible.  The  principle  is  one  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Braille  with  much  greater  advantage  than  to  the 
New  York  system,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  characters  being 
three  points  deep  and  always  occupying  the  full  space  of  six 
points,  a  larger  number  are,  therefore,  convertible — i.  e.,  capable 
of  representing  a  different  letter  by  a  mere  change  of  position. 
On  the  New  York  system  of  construction,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  more  than  thirty-nine  characters  not  exceeding  three 
points  in  length,  while  with  the  Braille  system  sixty-three  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  can  be  produced. 
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TABLE  VII. 


Showing  the  Order  and  Percentage  of  the  Recurrence  of  Letters  and  Con¬ 
tractions  in  the  Braille  and  New  York  Systems. 


Braille  System. 

New  York  System. 

e  9.4 

that  .39 

e 

11.8 

a  8. — 

wh  .37 

a 

7.3 

s  6. — 

gh  .36 

• 

1 

7.2 

r  5.8 

sh  .34 

s 

6.9 

i  5.4 

tion  .33 

0 

6.8 

0  5.3 

with  .28 

r 

6.8 

t  5.1 

not  .27 

t 

6.6 

1  5.1 

X  .23 

n 

6.1 

n  3-2 

j  .22 

1 

4.8 

the  3. — 

have  .22 

d 

3.6 

d  2.9 

was  .21 

m 

2.8 

m  2.9 

but  .21 

the 

2  5 

c  2.5 

which  .20 

c 

2.4 

p  2.4 

his  .18 

y 

2.2 

u  22 

from  .15 

u 

2.1 

y  2.- 

this  .15 

p 

2.— 

b  2.— 

cou  .15 

h 

2.— 

in  1.6 

com  .14 

w 

1.9 

h  1.5 

q  .13 
will  .13 

f 

1.9 

f  1.5 

b 

1.8 

er  1.4 

shall  .11 

g 

1.5 

g  1.3 

ment  .10 

V 

1.1 

and  1.3 

z  .09 

ou 

1.1 

en  1.2 

ness  .08 

th 

1.1 

ed  1.2 

ever  .08 

and 

1.1 

of  1.1 

ful  .08 

of 

1.— 

st  1.1 

can  .07 

k 

.68 

w  1.1 

ong  .07 

ing 

.67 

V  1.— 

dis  .07 

ch 

.52 

ou  .90 

sion  .07 

wh 

.48 

th  .85 

self  .06 

sh 

.38 

k  .81 

less  .05 

that 

.33 

ing  .80 

right  .04 

X 

.19 

to  .65 

very  .04 

j 

.18 

ow  .47 

down  .03 

q 

.10 

for  .43 
ch  .42 
you  .42 

every  .03 
under  .02 

z 

.07 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  when  using  the  contractions 
of  either  the  Braille  or  the  New  York  system,  e  and  a  are  the 
most  frequently  recurring  letters,  and  represent  about  22  per 
cent,  of  the  use  of  the  alphabet.  These  should,  therefore,  be 
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characters  of  one  point  each,  and  have  been  made  such  in  the 
modified  system.  The  New  York  has  two  characters  of  one  point 
each,  but  only  one  of  the  above-mentioned  was  selected  for  that 
purpose,  the  other  one-point  character  being  reserved  for  the 
letter  which,  by  reference  to  the  third  column  of  Table  VIL, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  seventh  in  order  of  recurrence  in  that 
system. 

Returning  to  the  first  column  it  will  be  seen  that  s,  o,  r,  t,  i, 
1,  n,  are  next  in  order,  making  about  48  per  cent.  The  Braille 
characters  for  these  letters  have  been  so  modified  that  they  should 
consist  of  but  two  points  each,  instead  of  being  represented  by 
two,  three  and  four  points,  as  before.  Thus  70  per  cent,  of  our 
use  of  the  alphabet  is  represented  by  characters  consisting  of  not 
more  than  two  points.  The  same  group  of  letters  represents 
nearly  the  same  percentage  of  the  use  of  the  alphabet  w^hen 
contractions  are  omitted,  and  this  modification  is,  therefore,  de¬ 
sirable  in  either  case.  It  likewise  represents  about  the  same 
percentage  when  the  New  York  contractions  are  used,  but  in 
the  latter  system  two  of  these  letters,  I  and  r,  are  characters  of 
three  points  each. 

In  this  way  the  remaining  letters,  the  words,  contractions, 
and  marks  of  punctuation  were  examined,  and  some  necessary 
transpositions  were  made,  but  the  old  use  of  the  character  has 
been  retained  unless  a  change  effected  a  decided  advantage. 


NEW  BRAILLE  ALPHABET. 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

• 

1 

• 

J 

but 

could 

down 

ever 

from 

great 

have 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

k 

1 

m 

n 

0 

P 

q 

r 

s 

t 

know 

like 

my 

not 

right 

the 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 

upon 

very 

will 

you 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

and 

any 

for  of 

this 

with  ch 

gh 

sh 

th 

wh 

shall 

that 

which 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

•• 

•  f 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

ed 

en  er 

ess 

in 

ing 

or 

ou  ow 

st 

• 

• 

•• 

• 

•  ** 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

* :  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

m 
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TERMINALS. 

able  ful  merit  self  tion 

•  •  • 

:  •  :  .  :  •  :  •  :  •  • 

*PUNCTUATION. 

Comma.  Semicolon.  Period.  Interrogat’n.  Exclamat’n.  Hyphen.  Dash.  Apostrophe. 


1 

• 

fcon 

•  • 

to 

•  • 

fcom 

• 

• 

•  • 

Parenthesis. 

• 

Quotation. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

his  was 

•: 

^NUMBERS. 

Sign  for 
Numbers. 

12  3  4 

6  6 

7  8  9  0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•  :  ••  •: 

•  •  • 

•  • 

::  .* 

After  completing  the  changes,  a  calculation  was  made  of  the 
number  of  points  required  to  write  out  the  selections  which  have 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  comparison  between  the  Braille 
and  New  York  systems,  and  it  was  found  that  112,626  points 
were  required  to  write  them  without  contractions,  and  89,682 
with  contractions.  This  gives  an  advantage  of  about  25|  per 
cent,  in  labor  of  writing  over  the  Braille,  as  hitherto  used,  and 
11  per  cent,  over  the  New  York  system  when  all  are  written 
without  contractions.  When  the  contractions  of  each  system 
are  used,  the  gain  of  the  modified  system  is  23J  per  cent,  over 
the  old  Braille,  and  22  per  cent,  over  the  New  York  system. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  system  of  tangible 
point-writing  and  printing,  facility  of  writing  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  In  printing  it  matters  little  whether  a  character  consists 
of  few  or  many  points,  except  so  far  as  its  legibility  is  thereby 
affected;  but  in  writing,  where  the  points  are  made  one  at  a 
time,  the  labor  and  time  are  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  are  lessened. 

In  the  table  which  follows  is  shown  in  detail  the  number  of 
points  required  to  write  out  in  the  modified  system  the  selections 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  comparison. 

’•‘All  made  in  middle  and  lower  holes,  except  the  apostrophe,  which  is  an  upper 
front  dot. 

tUsed  only  as  prefixes. 

jMade  in  upper  and  middle  holes. 
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’  TABLE  Vm. 


Showing  the  number  of  Points  required  to  write^  in  the  Modified  System^ 
the  Elections  containing  50,038  Letters. 


Without  Contractions. 

With  Contractions. 

Letters  and 
Punctuation. 

No.  of  Each. 

No.  of  Points 
in  Each. 

Total  Points. 

Letters. 

No.  of  Each. 

Points  in 

Each. 

Total  Points. 

Contractions. 

' 

No.  of  Each. 

Points  in 

Each. 

— 

Total  Points. 

a 

3824 

1 

3824 

a 

2927 

1 

2927 

able 

22 

3 

66 

b 

797 

3 

2;191 

b 

698 

3 

2094 

and 

472 

3 

1416 

c 

1276 

3 

3828 

c 

925 

3 

2775 

am 

.34 

5 

170 

d 

2032 

3 

6096 

d 

1091 

3 

3273 

but 

77 

3 

231 

c 

6273 

I 

6273 

e 

3503 

1 

3503 

ch 

154 

4 

616 

f 

1242 

3 

3726 

f 

546 

3 

1638 

com 

52 

2 

104 

S 

945 

4 

3780 

e 

477 

4 

1908 

con 

55 

3 

165 

to. 

3197 

3 

9591 

E 

559 

3 

1677 

could 

16 

3 

48 

1 

3455 

2 

6910 

1 

2051 

2 

4102 

down 

13 

3 

39 

J 

81 

5 

405 

J 

81 

5 

405 

ed 

440 

3 

1320 

k 

299 

4 

11% 

k 

272 

4 

1088 

en 

441 

2 

882 

1 

2132 

2 

4264 

1 

1846 

2 

3692 

er 

660 

2 

1320 

m 

1212 

3 

3636 

m 

1024 

3 

3072 

ess 

91 

5 

455 

n 

3427 

2 

6854 

n 

1221 

2 

2442 

ever 

41 

1 

41 

o 

3918 

2 

7836 

0 

1773 

2 

3546 

for 

158 

4 

632 

P 

876 

3 

2628; 

P 

850 

3 

2550 

from 

57 

3 

171 

q 

50 

5 

250 

q 

50 

5 

250 

ful 

28 

4 

112 

r 

2992 

2 

5984 

r 

1801 

2 

3602 

gh 

134 

4 

536 

■ 

3186 

2 

6372 

■ 

2193 

2 

4386 

great 

22 

4 

88 

t 

4779 

2 

9558 

t 

1872 

2 

3744 

have 

81 

3 

243 

to 

1417 

3 

4251 

u 

797 

3 

2391 

his 

70 

3 

210 

▼ 

502 

4 

2008 

▼ 

366 

4 

1464 

in 

599 

2 

1198 

w 

1051 

4 

4204 

w 

417 

4 

1668 

ing 

2% 

4 

1184 

X 

87 

4 

348 

X 

87 

4 

348 

know 

10 

4 

40 

F 

956 

3 

28681 

y 

711 

3 

2133 

like 

17 

2 

34 

% 

32 

5 

160 

X 

32 

5 

160 

ment 

36 

4 

144 

— 

my 

43 

3 

129 

50,038 

78 

109,241 

28,170 

60,838 

not 

102 

2 

204 

of 

432 

3 

12% 

Comma 

959 

1 

959 

or 

223 

3 

669 

Semicolon 

145 

2 

290 

ou 

319 

4 

1276 

Colon 

43 

2 

86| 

ow 

166 

4 

664 

Period 

503 

1 

503; 

right 

16 

2 

32 

Interrogation 

33 

3 

99 

self 

21 

5 

105 

Exclamation 

15 

3 

45 

sh 

126 

4 

504 

Hyphen 

232 

2 

464, 

shall 

42 

4 

168 

Dash 

46 

4 

184' 

St 

418 

3 

1254 

Parenthesis 

16 

4 

64 

th 

578 

3 

1734 

Quotation 

198 

3 

594! 

that 

146 

3 

438 

Apostrophe 

97 

1 

97 

the 

843 

2 

1686 

tion 

122 

4 

488 

2287 

3385 

this 

56 

4 

224 

to 

240 

3 

720 

upon 

26 

3 

78 

very 

14 

4 

56 

wh 

1.39 

4 

556 

which 

74 

4 

296 

will 

49 

4 

1% 

was 

78 

3 

234 

with 

105 

5 

525 

you 

154 

3 

462 

8608 

25,459 

Total  points  required  when  no  contractions  are  used :  For  letters . 109,241 

For  punctuation .  3,385 


112,626 

Total  points  required  when  contractions  are  used :  For  single  letters .  60,838 

For  contractions .  25,459 

For  punctuation .  3,385 


89,682 
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By  calculating  the  number  of  points  required  to  write  the 
selections  from  the  French  and  German  languages  already  refer¬ 
red  to,  I  found  that  the  modified  system  showed  an  advantage  of 
about  28  per  cent,  over  the  old  Braille  in  the  French  language, 
and  in  German  the  gain  was  24  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  the 
modified  system  possesses  quite  as  great  an  advantage  over  the 
Braille  in  these  languages  as  in  English, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  advantage  of  the  modified 
Braille  over  the  old  system  is  a  little  less,  when  both  are  written 
with  contractions,  than  when  they  are  written  in  full.  This  is 
because  the  larger  proportion  of  gain  has  been  made  by  changes 
in  the  alphabet  rather  than  in  the  contractions. 

The  subject  of  contractions  is  an  important  one,  and  one  in 
which  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  those  who 
object  entirely  to  their  use  as  making  an  additional  and  un¬ 
necessary  difference  between  the  print  or  writing  for  the  blind 
and  that  for  the  seeing ;  and  I  have  even  heard  it  urged  that  the 
use  of  these  contractions  in  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems 
has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  spelling  of  the  blind.  Since  the 
very  names  of  most  of  these  contractions  are  those  of  the  letters 
for  which  they  stand,  they  must,  necessarily,  suggest  these  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  a  person’s  knowledge  of  spelling  can  be  no  more  in¬ 
jured  by  writing  ch  with  the  single  character  which  he  calls  ch 
than  by  writing  it  as  two  distinct  letters.  The  word-signs,  it  is 
true,  are  pronounced  as  words,  and  not  as  single  letters ;  but  they 
consist  of  very  simple  and  chiefly  monosyllabic  words,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  which  all  the  letters  are  sounded ;  and  if  their 
spelling  is  once  learned  it  is  easily  remembered.  I  think  the 
Elementary  Readers  for  children  should  be  printed  without  con¬ 
tractions,  both  because  the  child  begins  to  read  sooner,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  thus  becomes  fully  acquainted  with  the  significance  of 
the  individual  letters  ;  but  this  knowledge  once  acquired  is  not 
readily  forgotten. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of  superintendents, 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  blind  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  contractions  is  a  very  important  aid  in  tangible 
writing  or  printing,  though  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  carried.  A  phonetic  system  which  might 
be  a  great  economy  of  space,  and  therefore  of  expense,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  open  to  the  objection  already  mentioned.  In  the  class 
of  contractions  adopted  in  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems 
this  objection  loses  its  force,  but  in  the  latter,  its  contraction  ad¬ 
mitting  only  thirty-nine  different  characters  within  the  space  of 
six  points,  restricts  the  use  of  contractions  to  very  narrow  limits. 
The  Braille  system  admits  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  contractions,  and  to  some,  perhaps  to  many  readers  and 
writers,  such  an  increase  would  be  a  most  desirable  saving  of 
space  and  labor  without  being  an  objectionable  tax  to  the  memory. 
Several  of  the  contractions  which  were  found  least  valuable  in 
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Braille  have  been  omitted  in  the  modified  system,  and  others  of 
greater  value  have  been  substituted. 

The  subject  of  punctuation  not  having  entered  into  the 
claims  of  either  party,  has  hitherto  passed  without  notice  in  the 
comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems;  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  neglected.  Its 
value  in  ordinary  printing  and  writing  is  universally  recognized, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  suggesting  its  omission.  If  necessary  for 
the  seeing,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  blind,  although  it  has 
been  suggested,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  system,  that 
it  should  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Wait,  however,  suggested  an 
excellent  line  system  of  punctuation,  which,  if  it  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  writing  as  well  as  in  print,  would  be  very  desirable ; 
but  as  this  is  impracticable,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
adopt  one  system  in  point  and  another  in  writing,  the  line  sys¬ 
tem  was  abandoned. 

As  all  the  characters  not  exceeding  three  points  in  length 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  New  York  alpha¬ 
bet  and  its  contractions,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  signs 
of  four  or  more  points  in  length  for  marks  of  punctuation. 
These  signs  are  awkward  and  unsightly  both  to  the  finger  and 
the  eye,  and  contain  more  points  and  occupy  more  space  than  the 
corresponding  signs  of  the  Braille  system.  The  marks  of  punc¬ 
tuation  of  the  latter  system  consist  entirely  of  small  characters 
written  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes.  In  time  or  labor  of 
writing  the  punctuation  of  the  selections  in  question,  the  Braille, 
as  hitherto  used,  has  an  advantage  of  41  per  cent.,  over  the  New 
York  system.  In  the  modified  system  there  is  a  still  greater  im¬ 
provement,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  54  per  cent,  over 
the  New  York.  In  this,  as  in  the  old  Braille,  the  marks  of 
punctuation  are  all  made  in  the  middle  and  lower  holes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apostrophe,  which,  being  an  upper  front  dot, 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  sign  in  ordinary 
writing  or  printing. 

The  legibility  of  this  modification  would  not  be  supposed  to 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Braille  as  hitherto  used,  since  its 
characters  are  the  same,  and  occupy  the  same  space ;  but  I  find, 
in  testing  it,  that  the  change  in  the  application  of  these  charac¬ 
ters  brings  so  great  a  predominance  of  letters  consisting  of  one, 
two,  or  three  points,  that  a  considerable  increase  of  legibility  is 
the  result,  and  I  think  the  modified  system  may  be  written  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale  than  the  older  system,  and  yet  be  equally 
legible. 


It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  that 
onl}^  one  half  of  the  Braille  characters  have  been  transposed. 
In  view  of  the  many  systems  with  which  the  blind  are  already 
burdened,  however,  I  should  hesitate  to  suggest  even  this  amount 
of  change,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  the  advantage  of  from  23  to  26 
per  cent,  in  time  and  labor  of  writing,  and  an  increase  of  legi- 
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bility,  were  ample  compensation  for  all  the  loss  which  such  a 
change  at  the  present  time  will  cost.  This  cost  consists,  first, 
in  the  trouble  of  partially  re-learning  the  Braille  system ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  present  loss  of  uniformity  of  our  lite¬ 
rary  system  with  that  of  European  institutions.  The  latter  loss 
is  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  one,  since  uniformity  of  writ¬ 
ten  characters  is  of  less  importance  where  there  is  not  uniformity 
of  language;  and  the  English  books  which  have  been  printed  in 
Braille  are,  as  yet,  very  few  in  number.  To  the  student  the  loss 
will  be  somewhat  greater,  as  the  Institution  at  Worcestsr,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Paris,  and  a  few  other  European  institutions  have  pub¬ 
lished  some  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  books;  but  even 
of  these  the  catalogue  is  very  small,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
read  these  books  the  labor  of  learning  a  partially  different  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  greater  than  that  required  of  the  seeing  student  who 
would  pursue  the  study  of  German  or  Greek.  The  students  of 
literature  are  too  few  in  number  among  the  blind  to  make  so 
slight  a  difference  in  their  convenience  a  reason  for  burdening 
the  whole  class  with  a  more  laborious  system. 

Moreover,  the  European  institutions  are  already  pondering 
the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the  Braille  system.  Rumors  of 
this  are  heard  from  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  best  Braille  scholars 
whom  I  have  ever  known  writes  from  Ireland  that  he  has  been 
studying  this  subject  for  several  years.  It  seems,  therefore,  a 
fitting  time  to  make  this  improvement. 

Briefly  enumerated,  the  results  of  this  examination  are  as 
follows : 

The  New  York  system,  as  compared  with  the  Braille,  shows 
an  advantage  of  1^  per  cent,  in  labor  of  writing,  and  4f  per 
cent,  in  space,  while  the  Braille  possesses  greater  legibility  and 
facility  of  correction  and  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  a 
style  uniform  with  that  of  the  music  so  extensively  used  abroad 
and  in  some  of  our  own  institutions.  The  new  Braille  possesses 
all  the  above-mentioned  advantages  of  the  older  system,  together 
with  a  slight  gain  in  economy  of  space  and  in  legibility,  and  a 
gain  of  more  than  23  per  cent,  over  that  system  in  labor  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  22  per  cent,  over  the  New  York  system. 

With  these  results  before  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  consider  the  superior  legibility  of  the  Braille  of  greater  value 
to  the  blind  than  the  trifling  gain  in  space  and  labor  which  the 
New  York  system  offers;  but  before  recommending  for  adoption 
the  Braille  system  I  would  earnestlj^  ask  your  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  modified  or  new  Braille,  which  seems  to  offer  greater 
advantages  than  any  point  system  hitherto  presented,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  all  interested  in  the  subject  will  give  it  a 
thorough  trial. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  2  o’clock  P.M. 
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Afternoon  Session — August  22,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  2:30  P.M. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  back  the  resolutions  of 
Dr.  Wilber,  in  reference  to  Congressional  Aid  for  the  Blind,  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  adopted. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  action  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
memorialize  Congress  be  approved. 

Resolved,  II.  That  the  committee  be  continued,  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  exert  every  proper  effort  to  secure  the  favorable 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  bill  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  blind,  as  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  resolutions  were  fully  discussed,  and  some  exceptions 
were  taken  and  explanations  made  as  to  the  bearing  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  bill  referred  to.  Upon  the  question  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolutions  being  put,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  de¬ 
manded,  and  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Alabama  1,  Arkansas  2,  Illinois  1,  Indiana  2,  Iowa  2, 
Kansas  1,  Kentucky  2,  Louisiana  1,  Maryland  3,  Missouri  2, 
Michigan  2,  Nebraska  1,  New  York  City  2,  New  York  Slate  2, 
North  Carolina  1,  Ohio  2,  Pennsylvania  1,  Texas  1,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  1,  Wisconsin  2,  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Working  Blind 
5len  1.  Total,  33.  Institutions  represented,  21. 

Nays — Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  1,  Tennessee  2. 
Total,  3.  Institutions  represented,  2. 

Excused  from  voting — Ontario  Institution  and  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

Subsequently  the  members  voting  “  no”  withdrew  their  op¬ 
position,  and  requested  permission  to  have  their  votes  changed 
to  ‘‘  aye  ”,  so  that  finally  the  resolutions  received  unanimous 
approbation. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  offered  the  following  re.?olution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  Con¬ 
vention  to  confer  with  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  their  acts  of  incorporation  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  the  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  ex-officio  members  of 
said  Board  of  Trustees,  as  provided  for  in  Sec.  4,  Art.  VI.  of  the 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
“  A  Bill  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  ” ;  and  further, 
that  the  quota  assigned  to  each  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  as  provided  for  in  said  bill,  may  be  distributed  in 
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such  books  and  school  apparatus  as  the  Trustees  of  any  Institu¬ 
tion  may  designate. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Anagnos  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  modified  Braille  point  writing  should  be 
taught  in  all  American  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Action  on  this  resolution  was  deferred. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  able  paper  with  regard  to  point 
writing,  and  that  it  be  printed  with  the  other  papers. 

Mr.  Wait: — The  paper  read  this  morning  was  one  that 
evinced  great  care  in  preparation.  It  was  not  of  a  Jonah’s  gourd 
growth.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  printing  of  the  paper ;  I  wish 
that  understood.  It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  make  a  statement  which  will  properly  meet  the  case, 
without  going  back  and  reviewing  the  history  of  the  systems  for 
thirty-five  or  forty  years.  May  be  the  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  feel  as  though  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  contradict  or 
controvert  the  statements  which  are  made,  and  yet  I  may  not  be 
able  to  get  at  the  facts  that  I  need  in  order  to  do  so  properly. 
The  matter  in  hand  that  was  considered  in  the  paper  was  simply 
one  of  type  and  alphabets  in  different  forms,  and  var3dng  one 
from  another.  That  is  all  right ;  but,  if  I  remember,  on  the 
very  first  page  there  was  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  connected 
with  one  of  the  New  York  institutions,  which  leaves  me  in  an 
unpleasant  condition,  and  which  I  have  not  the  chance  to  con¬ 
tradict.  To  the  statements  that  are  relevant  I  have  no  objection 
at  all,  but  to  the  reference  there  made  I  do  object ;  and  I  do  not 
consider  that  references  of  that  kind  are  proper.  I  say  that  I 
have  never  spoken  of  any  principle  that  I  have  tried  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  any  paper  or  document,  in  any  shape,  as  being  a  dis¬ 
covery  or  feature  of  mine,  unless  I  could,  to  the  very  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  and  last  degree,  be  justified  in  so  doing.  If  you  will  read 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  Institution  you  will  not  find  that  I 
have  ever  spoken  of  this  system  by  my  own  name.  Now,  I  dis¬ 
like  to  strike  out  anything,  but  if  that  can  be  omitted  1  think 
it  ought.  Here  is  a  motion  to  tender  our  thanks,  which  is  all 
right  enough,  but  it  takes  the  whole  paper,  with  no  opportunity 
to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  will  include  in  my  motion  that  it  be  as 
far  as  it  is  considered  relevant.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was 
working  at  the  matter  fifteen  years  before  his  system  'was  pub¬ 
lished,  but  I,  myself,  quite  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wait’s  views. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Smith’s  paper  be  received  and  refer¬ 
red,  with  all  papers  presented  to  the  Association,  to  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee,  with  instructions  to  reprot  upon  their  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  Association  before  its  final  adjournment. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the  subject  of  musical  notation  for 
the  blind,  then  presented  its  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTATION. 

The  Committee  on  Music  and  Musical  Notation,  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  the 
Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  August,  1876,  beg  leave  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  report : 

CIRCULAR. 

A  circular  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing-named  gentlemen,  as  having  systems  of  musical  no¬ 
tation  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  viz. :  Messrs.  Elder,  Mahoney, 
Kneass,  and  Cheesbro.  The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir:  We  send  you  herewith  a  report  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  August,  1876.  By  reference  to  page  69  of 
that  report,  you  will  observe  that  the  Convention  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Music,  with  certain  duties  therein  specified.  We 
have  been  informed  that  you  have  a  system  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion  for  the  blind.  We  respectfully  ask  of  you  to  supply  us  with 
a  statement  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  your  system,  and 
whatever  else  pertaining  thereto  that  may  be  of  interest.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  so  widely  separated  that  most  of 
the  work  of  examining  systems  of  music  will  have  to  be  done  by 
each  alone ;  therefore,  if  you  would  send  us  three  copies  of  what¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  say  before  the  committee,  it  would  be  of  special 
convenience  to  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Frank  T.  Barrington,  CtCn^ 
Stephen  Babcock, 

Thos.  Reeves. 

replies. 

Replies  were  received  from  all  except  Mr.  Cheesbro. 

[Elder.]  , 

The  brief  reply  received  from  Mr.  Elder  contained  no  par¬ 
ticulars  of  any  system  devised  by  him. 

[Mahoney.] 

A  short  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Mahoney,  in  regard  to 
his  system,  and  referring  the  committee  to  his  book,  published  in 
1853,  for  an  explanation.  This  book  was  before  the  committee. 

I.  B.  —5 
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[Kneass.] 

Mr.  Kneass  responded  very  fully,  sending  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  several  books  and  a  written  description  of  both 
bis  staff  and  word  systems. 

EXAMINATION  OF  BOTH. 

The  committee  carefully  examined  both  his  staff  and  word 
systems,  and  came  unanimously  to  the  following  conclusions  in 
regard  to  them  : 

Staff  System. — That  while  the  staff  system,  as  published  by 
Mr.  Kneass,  is  useful  in  illustrating  the  characters  used  by  the 
seeing,  the  committee  cannot  recommend  it  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  publishing  music.  (1st.)  It  is  quite  illegible,  and 
hence  unfit  for  general  use.  (2d.)  It  cannot  be  written  by  the 
blind.  (3d.)  The  committee  do  not  consider  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Kneass  to  be  correct,  that  “  pupils  should  have  before  them  a 
picture  of  the  notes  as  used  by  the  seeing.” 

Word  System. — In  regard  to  the  word  system,  although  many 
of  the  abbreviations  are  simple  and  can  be  readily  learned,  yet 
there  are  others  which  are  complex,  and  to  acquire  which  neces¬ 
sitates  much  time  and  study. 

The  committee  were  likewise  unanimous  on  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  points  : 

(1st.)  After  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  committee  have  concluded  to  recommend  none  but  a 
point  system  of  musical  notation,  and  that  but  one  point  system 
should  be  used  for  both  literature  and  music,  inasmuch  as  the 
use  of  two  point  systems,  however  good,  would  entail  needless 
expense  of  money,  and  also  a  waste  of  time  in  acquiring  them. 

(2d.)  Braille  and  New  York. — In  the  examination  of  the  two 
point  systems,  the  Braille  and  the  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  points  required  to  express  the  length 
of  the  notes,  the  committee  carefully  analyzed  two  lines  (Treble 
and  Bass),  in  each  of  forty  pieces  of  music,  making,  if  counting 
both  Treble  and  Bass,  eighty  lines,  or  if  counting  the  Bass  and 
Treble  as  one,  forty  lines  of  music.  These  pieces  were  selected 
from  different  authors,  and  taken  at  random. 

Result  of  Analysis  —  Average  Length  of  New  York.  —  By  this 
analysis  it  was  ascertained  that  in  expressing  the  length  of  the 
notes  in  the  New  York  system,  there  is  required  an  average  of 
from  §fty  to  sixty-six  points  in  each  one  hundred  notes — ^.  6., 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  point  to  each  note. 

(3d.)  Average  Length  of  Braille. — The  committee  have  not 
ascertained  the  exact  fractional  part  of  a  point  used  in  express¬ 
ing  the  average  length  of  a  note  in  the  Braille,  but  are  convinced 
that  neither  the  New  York  nor  Braille  can  claim  superiorit}^  over 
the  other  in  this  respect  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  point. 

(4th.)  Fifty-two  Measures  of  Sonata  Compared. — The  commit¬ 
tee  also  compared  fifty-two  measures  of  a  sonata  of  Beethoven 
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{Opus  49,  No.  2),  Peters’  edition,  written  in  the  New  York  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  same,  printed  in  the  Braille  from  an  edition  un¬ 
known  to  the  committee. 

Number  of  Points  in  New  York  mid  Braille.— MiQX  making 
allowance  for  any  discrepancies  between  the  editions,  the  com¬ 
mittee  find  the  actual  number  of  points  used  in  the  New  York 
system  to  be  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  in  the 
Braille,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  making  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  New  York  system  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  points. 

(5th.)  The  committee  have  also  compared  all  the  signs  used 
in  both  the  New  York  and  Braille,  the  result  of  which  compari¬ 
son  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  : 


AVERAGE  IN  EACH. 


New  York.  Braille. 


New  York.  Braille. 


Octaves . 

Intervals . 

Bests .  .... 

Fingering . 


)•••••••< 


Sharp  (jj).. 

Flat(i?) ! . 

Natural(jlf) . 

Double-sharp(jl|ijl)  .... 
Double-flat(l?7) . 


Dot . 

Double-dot . 

Appoggiatura . 

Mordente . 

Trill . 

Piano  {p) . 

Pianissimo  ipp) . 

Forte  (/) . 

Fortissimo  (ff)... . 

Crescendo  (cres.) . 

Diminuendo  (dim.)... 


3.85 

3.75. 

4.57 


1. 

1. 


2. 


1.71 

2.25 

3.43 

3.80 

3. 

3. 

2. 

6. 


6. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

8.57 

3. 

6. 

10. 

5. 

8. 

8. 

10. 


Accent . 

4. 

Sforzato  (sfz) . 

4. 

Slur . 

3. 

Swell  (<  >) . 

4. 

Staccato . 

4. 

Arpeggio . 

4, 

Tremolo . 

4. 

Tie . 

4. 

Repeat  measure . 

2. 

Repeat  strain . 

8. 

Repeat  chord  group, etc  1. 

With . 

2. 

Group  sign . 

3. 

Right  hand . 

5. 

Left  hand . 

5. 

Pause . 

4. 

Double-bar . 

6. 

•••■••••••••••••«•••• 

4. 

Foot  off. . 

2. 

Incomplete  bar . 

1. 

Mezzo  forte  {mf.) . 

5. 

Dolce . 

6. 

VIOLIN  STRINGS. 


9. 

8. 

2. 

18. 

3. 

15. 

15. 

2. 


New  York.  Braille. 

1st  string .  5 .  4. 

2d  “  .  3 .  5. 

3d  “  .  4 .  6. 

4th  “  .  4 .  4. 


New 

York. 

Braille. 

Up  bow . 

.  5 . 

Down  bow . 

.  5 . 

.  4. 

Harmonic . . 

.  4 . 

.  6. 

In  the  characters  for  indicating  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  the 
committee  find  the  same  number  of  points  in  each  system. 

To  this  point  the  committee  were  unanimous;  but,  upon  the 
final  vote,  as  to  which  of  the  two  systems  should  be  recom- 
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mended  to  the  Convention,  two  of  the  committee  voted  in  favor 
of  the  New  York,  and  one  in  favor  of  the  Braille. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  T.  Barrington,  (74’n, 
Stephen  Babcock, 

Thos.  Reeves. 

Mr.  Reeves,  from  the  same  committee,  read  the  following 
paper  in  explanation  of  his  vote,  which  was  also  referred  : 

It  was  well  known  from  the  beginning  that  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  by  this  committee  was,  which  shall  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Convention  as  being  the  best  system  of  musical 
notation,  the  New  York  or  the  Braille  ?  The  facts  brought  to 
light  in  our  joint  investigation  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  permit  or  justify  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority. 

These  facts  were — first,  some  selections  of  music  were  exam¬ 
ined  to  show  that  in  the  New  York  system  the  time-sign  or 
rythm  of  the  notes  need  be  given  but  seldom ;  that  is,  if  two  or 
more  notes  are  of  the  same  value  the  time-sign  need  be  affixed 
only  to  the  first  one.  But  this  idea  is  only  borrow’ed  from  the 
Braille,  although  it  is  not  so  fully  developed  in  it,  because  the 
time-sign  never  exceeds  two  points,  whereas,  in  the  New  York  it 
requires  from  two  to  four  points.  The  sum  of  the  time-signs  in 
Braille  is  eight  points,  in  the  New  York  twenty;  therefore,  this 
was  only  a  negative  argument  for  the  New  York,  bringing  it  in 
this  respect  up  nearer  to  the  line  of  Braille. 

Second,  the  points  in  52  measures  of  a  Beethoven  sonata 
were  counted.  The  total  in  Braille  was  2848,  in  New  York  114 
less.  Before  entering  on  this  count,  I  explained  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  in  the  Braille  point  the  repeat-signs  are  not  alwa3"s  in¬ 
serted  as  often  as  they  might  be,  whereas,  the  New  York  copy 
was  written  and  contracted  as  closely  as  possible,  but  this  objec¬ 
tion  was  not  regarded. 

I  subsequently  examined  these  52  measures,  and  found  that 
after  the  fourth  measure  in  the  right-hand  a  dacapo  (8-va.  sign) 
might  be  inserted  (as  was  done  in  the  New  York),  thereby  the 
writing  of  three  measures  would  be  avoided.  The  usual  repeat- 
sign  might  also  have  been  inserted  in  other  places,  making  a 
diference  of  at  least  250  points.  Subtracting  the  114  points 
above  mentioned,  we  have,  therefore,  136  points  in  favor  of 
Braille. 

Continuing  this  line  of  investigation,  I  took  a  piece  from 
Schmitt’s  Instruction  Book,  in  the  New  York  point — No.  150 — 
containing  just  52  measures,  in  which  I  found  3590  points.  The 
same  in  Braille  would  take  only  2735  points. 

Then,  making  a  selection  from  different  parts  of  the  book, 
Nos.  1,  25,  50,  75,  100,  125,  and  150,  I  found  6187  points.  The 
same  in  Braille  would  take  only  4624 — a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 
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Since  the  publication  of  this  book,  nearly  twenty-one  months 
ago,  some  changes  and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  New 
York  system.  But  even  taking  these  into  account,  the  above 
percentage  would  not  be  much  reduced,  as  the  modified  signs  do 
not  occur  very  frequently. 

The  committee  finally  compared  all  the  signs  in  both  sys¬ 
tems,  as  exhibited  in  the  majority  report.  There,  as  in  the 
script  alphabet,  if  the  great  difference  in  the  recurrence  of  signs 
is  not  regarded,  no  correct  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

In  order  to  indicate  approximately  the  signs  which  recur 
the  most  frequently,  I  had  83  entire  pieces  examined  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  This  selection  contained  a  variety  of  piano,  organ,  and  a 
great  variety  of  vocal  and  band  instrument  music.  These  pieces 
were  by  many  different  authors,  and  taken  at  random,  each  from 
among  its  kind  in  our  Musical  Library.  The  result  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Interval-signs,  12,608  ;  octave-signs,  8,974 ;  slurs  and  ties, 
3,300 ;  accidentals,  3,015  ;  staccato,  2,883  ;  fingering,  2,577 ;  rests, 
2,551 ;  sign  of  with,  1,433;  accents,  764;  group-sign,  757 ;  diminu¬ 
endo,  285 ;  crescendo,  298;  forte  and  fortissimo,  216;  piano  and 
pianissimo,  197 ;  arpeggio,  .83 ;  pause,  53 ;  trill,  38  ;  ritard,  23;  mor- 
dente,  21 ;  m.  f.,  5;  turn,  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  first  seven  classes  of  signs  which 
occur  the  most  frequently,  all  except  one  have  the  fewest  points 
in  Braille.  This  exception  is  the  accidental — it  is  the  fourth  on 
the  list.  But  what  would  be  gained  by  the  New  York  system  in 
3,015  accidentals  would  be  more  than  offset  by  what  it  would  lose 
in  the  2,577  finger-signs,  and  if  the  music  alone  was  considered, 
the  ratio  between  the  fingering  and  accidentals  would  be  greater. 
If  this  table  were  placed  side  by  side  with  that  comparing  the 
two  systems  in  the  majority  report,  it  would  aid  materially  in 
the  formation  of  a  just  conclusion. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  York  system  is  regular,  methodical, 
and  systematic  in  its  development,  and  thereby  has  a  right  to  be 
called  a  system,  and  that  the  Braille  is  lacking  in  all  these  good 
qualities ;  but  let  us  see  how  far  this  regular,  methodical,  and 
systematic  development  extends.  We  find  that,  if  to  the  prim¬ 
itive  signs  an  addition  or  attachment  is  made,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  another,  four  new  classes  of  signs  are  produced, 
namely,  the  time,  octave,  interval,  and  rest-signs;  but  here  this 
regular,  methodical,  and  systematic  development  suddenly  ends, 
and  the  primal  formative  germ  is  no  more  seen,  nor  is  it  recog¬ 
nized  amid  the  wilderness  of  arbitrary  signs  which  make  up  the 
rest  of  this  system. 

Let  us  see  what  the  obstacles  are  in  forming  as  many  prin¬ 
cipal  signs  in  Braille.  The  notes  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  cell, 
and  the  time-sign  the  lower  third,  and  is  indicated  by  a  blank 
space,  or  the  changes  in  the  lower  two  points.  The  rests  are 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  m,  u,  v,  and  x.  The  octave-signs 
are  always  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  cell,  in  a  perfectly  regu- 
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lar  manner.  The  same  signs  formed  in  the  right  side  give  the 
fingering,  dot,  and  double-dot.  In  the  formation  of  these  four 
classes  of  signs,  there  is  some  regularity,  but  as  for  methodical 
and  systematic  developments,  we  grant  there  is  none.  But  is 
this  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  a  system  ? 

Another  point  of  comparison  may  be  noticed.  The  words 
in  music  for  the  seeing  are  often  represented  by  their  initial 
letter  or  syllable — for  instance,  p  for  piano,  dim.  for  diminuendo, 
M.D.  or  R.H.  for  right-hand,  etc.  These  are  represented  in 
Braille  precisely  in  the  same  way,  thus  simplifying  and  reducing 
the  work  of  the  learner;  but  in  the  New  York  system  many  of 
these  words  are  represented  by  arbitrary  signs,  as,  for  instance, 
the  contraction  ou  for  right-hand,  x  for  left-hand ;  for  piano,  i.  t., 
pianissimo,  itt.,  mezzoforte,  tremelo,  forte,  fortissimo,  sforzato, 
crescendo,  diminuendo  and  dolce  are  all  represented  by  signs 
more  or  less  nondescript,  and  having  no  meaning  in  themselves. 
If  the  learner  is  cheered  by  the  methodical  and  systematic  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  beginning  of  this  system,  his  courage  will 
wane  sadly,  with  all  this  tax  on  his  memory,  before  its  close. 

In  criticising  the  New  York  system,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  necessity  for  improvement,  and  capacity  therefor  in  Braille. 
But  to  accomplish  this,  co-operation  among  those  who  are  chiefly 
identified  with  its  use  is  required,  and  doubtless  will  ere  long  be 
sought. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  my 
previous  connection  with  these  two  point  systems. 

About  the  time  of  the  Indianapolis  Convention,  seven  years 
ago,  I  for  the  first  time  formed  a  class  of  my  pupils  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  them  the  Braille  musical  notation.  Hearing 
that  the  Convention,  with  great  unanimity,  endorsed  the  New 
York  Script  alphabet,  and  that  a  musical  notation  based  upon  it 
was  promised,  I,  wishing  to  be  in  unison  with  the  institutions 
of  this  countiy  in  regard  to  these  two  new  point  systems,  gave 
up  my  class  and  resolved  to  wait  for  the  forthcoming  musical 
notation. 

Accordingly  when,  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  the  new  system 
made  its  appearance,  I  devoted  two  hours  a  day  to  its  study,  until 
finally  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  worthy  to  supersede 
Braille.  Although  I  keenly  felt  the  desirability  of  having  our 
Institution  in  accord  with  the  others  in  this  respect,  I  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend  something  inferior  to  what  was 
already  in  use  elsewhere.  My  opinion  then  formed,  I  have  found 
nothing  to  change  it  in  the  canvas  of  this  subject  by  the  two 
committees  on  music. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  the  Braillle  system  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion  as  being  the  best  now  in  use  among  the  blind. 

At  this  point  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  R.  M. 
Bishop,  attended  by  his  Executive  Secretary,  Hon.  A.  Allen,  and 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  appeared  upon 
the  platform. 

The  business  of  the  Association  was,  on  motion,  suspended, 
and  the  Governor,  introduced  by  the  President,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President^  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

As  an  individual  I  am  most  happj^  on  this  occasion  to  greet 
you,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  objects  for  which  you  have  convened  address  themselves 
to  our  tenderest  sympathies,  and  your  most  patient  consideration. 

Accident,  misfortune  and  disease  have  deprived  a  portion  of 
our  fellow-beings  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  sight,  so  that  to 
them  one  of  the  most  available  avenues  for  the  communication 
of  all  kinds  of  human  knowledge  is  forever  closed,  and  all  the 
grateful  pleasures  and  delights  ordinarily  found  in  the  beautiful 
works  of  nature  and  art  are  irrevocably  lost. 

You  can  not,  by  any  exercise  of  human  power  and  wisdom, 
break  this  seal  of  perpetual  night.  Only  Christ  could  anoint  the 
eyes  of  blind  Bartimeus,  and  command  the  glad  influx  of  light. 

But  with  a  mission  and  motive  in  this  particular  as  divine 
as  His,  you  caw,  and  have^  through  the  quickened  and  developed 
powers  and  delicate  training  of  other  organs,  painted  on  the 
mental  retina  not  only  true  pictures  of  the  natural  world,  but 
have  made  boldly  real  every  form  of  knowledge. 

Allow  me,  then,  in  these  few  words  of  welcome  and  congratu¬ 
lation,  to  express  the  hope  that  your  deliberations  will  not  be 
without  great  profit,  and  that  you  will  one  and  all  be  further  in¬ 
spired  to  carry  on  your  noble  work  for  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  development  of  that  unfortunate  class  committed  to 
your  care,  until,  with  the  afflicted  and  persecuted  Paul,  they  can 
sa}",  “  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while 
we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  scew,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seeni’^  [Great  applause.] 

W.  H.  Churchman,  President  of  the  Association,  then  deliv¬ 
ered  the  following 

RESPONSE. 

It  devolves  upon  me,  your  Excellency,  to  express,  in  behalf 
of  this  Association,  the  heart-felt  pleasure  we  receive  from  your 
visit  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  wel¬ 
come  you  have  extended  to  us.  I  think  I  speak  within  bounds 
when  I  say  that  the  sympathy  expressed  by  you  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  State  for  whose  benefit  this  Institution  has  been 
established,  is  most  fully  appreciated  by  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Association.  We  have  heard  much  since  we  came  to  your 
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city,  of  your  interest  in  the  so-called  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State;  but  though  this  term  has  been  incidentally  used  fre¬ 
quently  by  persons  in  talking  of  these  institutions,  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  if  not  the  Legisla¬ 
ture — and  we  think  the  Legislature,  too — do  not  regard  the  insti¬ 
tutions — this  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— as  charitable  institutions. 
We  are  proud  to  believe  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  larger  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  ones,  at  least,  do  not  regard  institutions  of  this  kind  as  char¬ 
itable  institutions.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  know 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana  pledges  to  all  of  its 
citizens  a  good  common  school  education.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  made  a  similar  promise.  Now,  if  the 
Constitution  of  your  State  has  promised  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State  a  good,  substantial,  thorough  education,  has  not  that 
promise  been  made  to  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  ? 
If  it  has  been  so  made,  can  these  justly  be  called  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  ?  We.  as  members  of  our  profession,  dislike  very  much 
to  hear  this  word  “  charitable  ”  associated  with  our  institutions. 
We  think  it  is  also  true  of  the  other  institutions  referred  to. 
We  trust  that  we  are  right,  then,  in  assuming  that  yourself,  as 
well  as  the  other  State  officers,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
have  not  regarded  these  institutions  in  the  light  of  charities. 
We  are  pleased  to  find,  your  Excellency,  from  the  casual  observa¬ 
tion  we  have  been  able  to  make  since  our  coming  to  your 
place — and  some  of  us  have  been  here  before,  in  years  past — 
that  your  State  is  growing  largely  in  population  and  wealth ; 
and,  more  important  than  that,  in  enlightenment  and  general 
intelligence  and  general  enterprise.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
gives  better  evidence  of  such  enlightenment  and  progress  than 
your  public  institutions,  especially  those  for  the  education  of  the 
defective  classes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  And  I  think 
the  entire  Association  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
there  is  not  a  State  in  the  whole  Union  that  has  dealt  more 
liberally — if  so  liberally — with  her  defective  classes  as  the  noble 
State  of  Ohio.  [Applause].  The  buildings  the  munificence  of 
the  State  has  erected  at  your  beautiful  Capital  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  wffiole  Union,  or  in  America,  either  in  extent, 
magnificence,  or  architectural  proportions.  And  we  hope  — 
though  we  can  not  speak  so  confidently  as  to  that,  because  we 
are  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  modes  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
all—yet  we  hope  that  while  they  are  among  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  commodious,  they  are  equally  among  those  best  adapted 
to  the  work  for  which  they  were  constructed.  We  have,  as  you 
may  have  learned,  representatives  from  all  over  the  Union.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  represent  tw^enty-six  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
representatives  here  from  away  down  in  Louisiana,  and  aw'ay  up 
in  Massachusetts ;  also,  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  these  in  response  to  the  Governor’s 
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greeting.  Will  Mr.  Morris,  Trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institu¬ 
tion,  favor  us  with  a  few  remarks  ? 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  MORRIS. 

Your  call,  sir,  is  unexpected  by  me,  and  I  am  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  respond  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  sir,  on  behalf  of  those  with  whom  I  am  associated 
in  this  Convention,  that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  on 
this  occasion,  responsive  to  the  welcome  of  the  Governor,  are 
cordially  approved  by  the  Association.  We  are  assembled  here, 
sir,  as  the  representatives  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  of  these 
institutions  scattered  broad-cast  throughout  our  entire  land,  as 
you  may  say.  We  have  met,  sir,  as  the  representatives  of  these 
institutions,  to  deliberate  as  to  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
education  of  those  committed  to  us.  We  represent  institutions 
having  within  themselves  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
pupils,  and  from  which,  since  their  organization,  have  gone  forth 
not  less  than  eight  thousand.  The  influence,  therefore,  of  these 
institutions,  your  Excellency,  as  you  will  perceive  from  this 
statement,  is  broad-cast.  We  hold,  as  the  President  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  has  said,  that  the  pupils  of  our  institutions  are  receiv¬ 
ing  simply  what  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States  of  this  country — they  are  receiving  a  common 
school  education ;  and  the  prosperity  of  a  State  depends  upon 
the  education  of  the  people.  Wherever  education  most  excels 
and  flourishes,  there  the  people  are  the  happiest,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  excellent.  Wherever  education  flags,  and  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  State  fail  to  perform  their 
duty  to  make  necessary  provisions  for  its  support,  there  the  State 
languishes.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  State — as  I  think 
you  recognize  faithfully  in  your  personal  and  official  relations 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio — to  make  the  most  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  those  committed  to 
their  charge.  I  ought  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  those  of  your 
State  who  are  not  with  us  this  afternoon,  upon  the  position  this 
State  has  taken  upon  this  question.  I  recognize,  sir,  in  the 
noble  institutions  which  are  located  at  your  Capital,  the  evidence 
of  your  purposes.  Your  presence  here  this  afternoon  indicates 
that  you  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  and  welfare  of  all  the 
institutions  we  represent. 

We  come  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  representing  a  class  of 
afflicted  ones,  as  you  have  said  in  your  address  of  welcome.  By 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  of  which  they  have  been  deprived, 
we  are  permitted  to  alleviate  their  misfortunes.  But  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  it  requires  not  only  energy  upon  the 
part  of  those  engaged,  but  it  requires,  sir,  official  encouragement. 
Without  this  from  the  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
and  without  their  assistance,  we  can  accomplish  nothing.  We 
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appreciate,  therefore,  your  sympathy,  your  sustenance,  and  your 
influence ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this 
noble  State — of  which  you  are  now  the  Executive  Officer — may 
provide  for  these  institutions  most  libeially.  We  have  commit¬ 
ted  to  our  charge  this  interest,  for  which  we,  in  the  future,  solicit 
a  generous  consideration. 

We  beg  that  as  far  as  you  can,  you  will  mingle  with  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  our  deliberations,  in  order  that  you  may  learn 
by  contact  with  us  what  the  purposes  of  our  meetings  are.  The 
Capital  of  this  State  has  done  itself  honor  by  having  invited  to 
it  two  of  these  Associations — that  which  has  just  adjourned,  and 
this  which  is  now  in  progress.  This  dual  purpose  of  doing 
good  has  brought  into  your  midst  a  class  of  educators  whom,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  first  time,  you  have  seen.  You  can  judge  of  what 
their  purposes  are  from  their  acts.  As  you  look  broad-cast  over 
your  own  State,  and  over  the  country  at  large,  you  can  see  that 
this  class  are  accomplishing  high  and  noble  purposes.  You  will 
find  among  the  blind,  sir,  the  very  class  of  citizens  who  are  ac¬ 
complishing  results  that  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  at 
large.  Among  your  physicians,  your  ministers,  your  lawyers, 
your  mechanics,  your  artisans,  your  merchants,  you  will  find  the 
blind  engaged  energetically  at  work ;  and  they  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  results  which  are  quite  equal,  in  many  respects,  to  those  of 
the  seeing.  Being  deprived  of  sight,  they  have  developed  other 
qualities,  which,  to  some  extent,  make  up  for  that  deficiency. 
I  say,  sir,  therefore,  by  the  good  that  they  are  accomplishing  for 
the  community  at  large,  they  are  entitled  to  the  consideration 
and  support  of  those  in  the  majority.  And  I  speak,  sir,  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  represented  on  this  occasion  by,  say  twenty-five  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  I  bespe.ak  at  your  hands,  upon  their  behalf,  so  long  as 
you  retain  the  office  you  are  now  filling  with  so  much  honor, 
that  same  consideration,  that  same  kindness,  and  that  same  at¬ 
tention  which  you  have  tendered  them  in  the  past. 

I  need  now  only  say,  sir,  in  behalf  of  those  here  assembled, 
that  we  tender  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  meetings,  and 
trust  that  you  will  make  it  convenient  to  remain  with  us  during 
a  portion  of  our  discussions,  in  which  case  you  will  be  enabled 
to  get  a  better  insight  into  our  work,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
interest  you  have  heretofore  manifested  will  be  increased  in  the 
future. 

Again  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  call  upon  our  Association. 
[Applause]. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Louisiana,  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  think  it  proper,  through  you,  that,  as  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  as  a  representative  of  this  work 
in  the  extreme  South,  and  as  one  in  sympathy  with  everything 
that  seeks  to  ameliorate  and  alleviate  misfortune,  I  tender  his 
Excellency  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  cordial  greeting  and  his 
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Excellency,  and  through  you  the  people  of  this  great  State  of 
Ohio,  on  the  advancement  that  everything  here  indicates  has 
been  made;  upon  your  liberal  provision  for  educational  interests; 
upon  the  earnest  work  that  has  been  done  to  this  end;  and  the 
high  degree  of  success  that  has  been  attained  in  the  prosecution 
of  all  educational  work.  I  also  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  the 
material  abundance  that  is  within  your  borders,  and  that  the 
legislative  action  of  this  State,  in  reference  to  the  unfortunate, 
indicates  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  material  abund¬ 
ance  is  the  gift  of  the  Giver  of  all ;  that  it  is  held,  not  in  fee 
simple,  but  as  stewards  of  the  great  Possessor  of  all,  to  be  used 
in  the  ministry  of  good,  in  the  fulfillment  of  obligation,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  necessities  require  relief  and  assistance. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not,  after  all,  by  material  abundance  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  or  any  other  commonwealth  is  to  be  measured; 
it  is  not  by  the  multitude  of  railroads,  by  the  bushels  of  wheat 
or  by  the  manufactories ;  it  is  not,  in  one  word,  by  what  statis¬ 
ticians  tabulate  ;  but  it  is  by  the  intelligence,  the  moral  exalta¬ 
tion  and  liberal  spirit  that  pervade  a  people  that  real  prosperity 
is  to  be  measured.  Were,  sir,  ever}^  valley  in  your  State  rank 
with  fatness,  and  every  hill  a  Potosi,  and  every  corner  an  Eldo¬ 
rado,  yet,  without  developing  the  intellect,  without  cultivating 
liberality  of  spirit,  without  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  and  relationship  of  man  to  man,  there  would  be  utter  des¬ 
titution ;  there  would  be  the  elements  of  decay.  And  it  is 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  in  the  development  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  your  people,  as  asserted  in  this  and  kindred  estab¬ 
lishments,  that  I  recognize  not  only  the  present,  but  the  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity  of  this  great  commonwealth.  This  Institution, 
represented  here  in  this  building,  so  costly  in  the  outlay  of  pub¬ 
lic  treasure,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  architectural  effect — all 
this  I  recognize  as  the  expression  of  popular  good  will  and  per¬ 
sonal  recognition  by  every  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  his  obli¬ 
gation  to  his  God,  and  to  his  fellow-men.  And,  sir,  let  men  say 
what  they  will,  after  all  it  is  the  educational  establishments ;  it 
is  the  institution  for  the  alleviation  and  relief  of  the  defective 
that  is  the  symbol  and  the  prophecy  of  the  people’s  civilization — 
the  symbol  of  the  true  civilization  that  exists ;  the  prophecy  of 
the  higher  civilization  yet  to  be.  And  so,  accepting  this,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  is  this  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  this  world  of  whirl 
and  drive,  and  work  and  selfish  clamors,  men  pause  to  do  these 
things?  I  have  but  to  answer,  that  the  teachings  and  spirit  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  has  entered  into  the  body- 
politic,  and  wrought  out  these  results.  “  This  also  cometh  forth 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  working.” 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  tender  to  you  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  once  more ;  and  especially  I  tender  to 
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you  and  to  the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth  the  grate¬ 
ful  recognition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done.  In  our  poverty,  and  in  our  rather  backward 
civilization,  we  are  endeavoring,  sir,  to  do  w'hat  we  can.  Re¬ 
stricted  means,  unfortunate  environments,  prevent  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  results  that  are  equal  to  those  you  exhibit  here ; 
but,  sir,  the  work,  measured  by  the  spirit,  and  not  by  the 
visible  issue,  is  the  same  work  ;  and  that  sympathy  which  always 
pervades  the  same  work,  which  constitutes  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  one  doing,  that  recognizes  here  the  work  that  has 
been  done ;  and  therefore  I  feel  authorized  to  tender  to  you,  in 
addition  to  the  thanks  of  this  Association,  the  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  you  and  the  people  whom 
you  represent  have  done  so  nobly  and  so  well ;  and  I  pray  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  the  seeing  and  of  the’  blind  may  be  upon 
you  and  the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth.  [Great  ap¬ 
plause]. 

The  Pkesident  : — We  have,  sir,  here  also,  besides  those  of 
our  own  country,  a  representative  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Hunter. 

MR.  hunter’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman— Your  Excellency:  I  should  feel  it  very 
difficult  to  attempt  to  express  adequately  my  deep  sense  of  your 
very  great  kindness  in  the  hospitable  reception  which  I,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  representatives  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of 
Ontario,  have  received  in  Ohio.  I  assure  you  both  that  we  are 
very  sensible  of  your  kindness,  though  we  may  very  inade¬ 
quately  attempt  to  describe  our  feelings.  We  in  Ontario  were 
rather  tardy  in  following  the  good  example  that  you  in  the 
United  States  had,  for  about  forty  years,  held  up  to  us.  But 
though  tardy  in  starting,  we  have  since  endeavored  to  gain 
somewhat  of  the  lost  time,  and  we  are  now  fairly  warmed  up  to 
our  work.  In  1872  our  Institution  started  with  only  eleven 
pupils,  and  the  governmental  provinces  which  I  represent  are 
now  debating  the  question  as  to  how  our  accommodations  can  be 
best  increased  so  as  to  receive  two  hundred  pupils.  [Applause]. 
The  number  of  pupils  who  have  offered  themselves  for  instruction 
have  completely  outrun  our  accommodations,  and  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  when  the  Government  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
settle  the  question.  In  setting  up  the  Institution  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
were  happy  to  do  so.  We  drew  largely  from  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Lord,  the  late  distinguished  and  lamented  member  of  our 
profession,  and  his  experience,  as  obtained  in  this  Institution, 
and  the  Institution  at  Batavia.  The  friends  of  our  Institution 
also  consulted  with  a  number  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession. 
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some  of  whom  still  survive.  I  am  glad  to  see  one  with  us  to¬ 
day,  who,  from  his  long  services,  may  well  be  called  the  Nestor 
of  our  Profession,  and  who,  I  trust,  will  long  be  spared  to  us.  ^  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia. 
[Great  applause].  Mr.  Chapin’s  experience  was  also  largely  de¬ 
rived  from  this  Institution,  so  that,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  our 
Institution  has  been  connected  with  the  tw^o  institutions— that 
in  Ohio,  and  that  in  Batavia. 

We  are  now,  as  I  have  said,  pretty  well  out  of  port.  With 
the  assistance  of  your  good  citizens  we  launched  our  ship,  with 
some  fear  and  trembling,  because  we  were  rather  unaccustomed 
to  this  class  of  work.  But  we  are  now  pretty  well  out  of  port, 
and  have,  I  trust,  a  favorable  breeze  filling  our  sails.  Our  vessel 
is  freighted  with  the  most  precious  kind  of  cargo — the  education 
of  the  defective  of  our  community.  Not  the  least  precious 
part  of  the  cargo,  I  trust,  is  the  good  wishes  which  come 
from  this  side  of  the  line.  You  have  constantly  assisted  us 
with  your  experience,  placed  your  books  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  have  drawn  very  freely  upon  the  sources  thus  oflfered.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  we  feel  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  you  have  ren¬ 
dered  us;  and  I  can  only  wish  that  your  institutions  here  may 
continue  as  prosperous  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  this  Institution,  I  feel  that  I  can  offer  no 
better  wish  than  that  the  present  distinguished  Superintendent 
shall  long  continue  to  administer  its  affairs,  in  connection  with 
the  Trustees.  [Applause].  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  your  Excellency  the  continued  support  w^hich  will 
enable  him  to  do  still  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  class 
whose  welfare  he  has  so  fully  in  his  hands.  [Renewed  applause]. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Chapin  to  the  Governor. 
He  spoke  as  follows  : 

MR.  Chapin’s  response. 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor  to  represent  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  which  was  third  in  the  order  of  time  in  the 
organization  of  the  Blind  Institutions  of  this  country.  But  I 
commenced  my  work  in  this  Institution  in  the  year  1840.  I  was 
called  here,  sir,  rather  contrary  to  my  plan  of  life,  and  very  un¬ 
expectedly  to  myself.  Coming  to  view  this  place,  and  the  old 
Institution — that  was  just  then  erected — I  was  in  conversation 
with  those  noble  men — the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge,  Mr.  Noah  H.  Swayne, 
and  others — on  the  prospects  of  the  Institution,  when  the  topic 
turned  on  the  character  and  energy  of  the  State,  and  its  promise 
for  a  great  future.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  accept  a  situation 
here,  that  was  then  offered  me,  in  which  I  remained  for  six  years 
after.  I  then  resigned  it  to  take  another  form  of  labor  in  the 
field  of  education — the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  not  blind.  After  three  years  I  was  called  to  take  charge 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  in  the  year  1849,  and  have  been 
connected  with  it,  sir,  up  to  this  moment. 

I  feel,  sir,  that  Ohio  has  made  most  distinguished  strides, 
not  only  in  this  one  work,  but  in  these  other  kindred  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  that  belongs  to  Christian  civilization.  We  all 
honor  this  State — this  great  State — in  which  we  feel  we  find  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  American  citizen  eminently  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  own  Institution,  sir,  stands,  in  point  of  numbers, 
along  about  second  or  third  largest  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Probably  we  are  the  largest  in  numbers,  of  the  blind. 
We  have  an  enrollment  of  about  206  blind  persons.  Ten  of 
these  are  connected  with  our  home  department.  There  are 
probably  about  100  girls,  or  were  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  this  Home,  and  the  managers,  through  their  humanity,  were 
unwilling  to  discharge  them  from  the  Institution,  and  therefore 
we  organized  it  as  a  home  of  labor  and  employment,  not  design¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  as  a  permanent,  fundament-el  branch  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  We  also  have  about  twenty  of  our  blind  graduates,  in 
three  departments  of  instruction,  employed  as  teachers.  We 
have  supplied  many  institutions  with  teachers  in  the  various 
departments  of  handicraft,  literature,  science,  and  mu'^ic.  We 
still  prepare,  in  this  way,  young  blind  persons  of  promising  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  character  to  take  situations  of  useful¬ 
ness  of  some  kind  in  other  institutions.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  forward  as  founders  of  other  institutions,  and  other  schools, 
which  have  become  State  institutions.  This  Institution  has 
also  furnished  some  in  the  same  way.  We  have  sent  out  many 
as  teachers  in  the  handicraft  department,  and  in  the  musical 
department,  and  in  the  literary  department.  We  hope  still  to 
go  on  in  that  good  work.  We  look  with  favor  upon  the  handi¬ 
craft  department ;  not  that  it  is,  in  any  sense,  the  peer  of,  or 
above  the  instrumental  or  musical  department,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  and  prominence  with  us,  from  the  large  proportion 
of  blind  persons  who  must,  for  their  support,  partly  or  wholly, 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions — that  is,  they  must  become 
producers  of  something  the  public  will  wish  to  buy. 

The  first  report  that  I  made  to  this  Institution  was  a  part  of 
the  report  Mr.  Penniman  was  to  make  here.  Mr.  Penniman 
made  the  report,  and  I  finished,  or,  rather,  superadded  to  his,  a 
report  which  signified  my  view  of  what  should  be  the  policy  of 
this  Institution.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  presumptive  for  me  to  in¬ 
dicate  anything  by  way  of  advice  or  suggestion,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  I  expressed  in 
favor  of  a  working  department,  I  have  suggested,  or  recom¬ 
mended,  the  propriety  of  that  branch  of  the  Institution,  that 
one  of  its  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  located  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  that  being  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  State.  I 
felt,  at  the  time,  that,  as  our  working  department  was  very  lim- 
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ited,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  customers  to  buy 
and  consume  our  work,  I  felt  that  it  might  remain  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  it  did,  there  would  be  continually  a  difficulty  in 
supplying  that  instruction  in  handicraft  which  can  only  be  car¬ 
ried  on  successfully  by  having  customers  sufficient  to  take  the 
work.  The  very  act,  or  operation  of  teaching  must  require  the 
making  up  of  costly  material,  and  that  must  require  a  market 
in  order  to  carry  out  such  instruction  successfully.  I,  therefore, 
suggested,  and  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion — and  if  I  had 
remained  here  I  should  have  attempted,  at  least,  to  carry  it  out — 
that  a  branch  of  its  working  department,  for  instruction  in  hadi- 
craft,  should  be  located  in  Cincinnati. .  I  will  not  argue  this 
point  here,  sir — it  would  be  out  of  place — but  state  it,  merely,  in 
connection  with  our  own  efforts,  to  show  w'hat  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  feels  to  be  the  greatest  part  of  her  work ;  first,  to 
give  the  best  practical  English  Education  to  pupils,  in  reference 
to  their  future  life ;  prepare  them  for  higher  scientific  studies, 
where  there  are  some  capable  of  taking  it  and  making  their  way 
through  life.  Secondly,  to  encourage  that  beautiful  art — the 
science  of  music — which  we  all  value  very  highly,  that  they  may 
go  forth  as  musicians,  where  they  have  special  talent  for  it ;  and 
there  always  are  a  reasonable  number  who  have  a  special  talent 
for  the  science  of  music,  and  we  cultivate  that  very  much.  We 
don’t  ignore  either  of  these  branches — literature  and  the  science 
of  music— for  they  are  a  branch  of  handicraft.  I  might  say  that 
it  is  a  field  that  has  been  forced  upon  us  from  the  experience 
of  many  years.  I  have  been  thirty-five  years,  and  over,  in  this 
work,  and  that  is  the  experience  that  has  been  forced  upon  me 
with  all  the  force  of  demonstration — that  it  must  be  the  great 
dependence  of,  perhaps,  twice  the  number  of  all  the  other 
branches,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  view,  sir,  which  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  we  have  found,  that,  though 
giving  an  outfit  to  ever}^  pupil  who  has  earned  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  his  good  conduct,  and  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  giving  them  an  outfit  of  all  the  talent  that  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  branch  they  have  chosen,  we  have  found,  sir,  that 
after  that,  there  are  many  still  without  homes,  not  having  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  and,  in  in¬ 
firmity,  having  no  practical  friends  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
no  workshop  or  manufactory  for  the  seeing  willing  to  admit 
them ;  for  that  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  sir,  that  the  blind  find  no 
reception  in  the  manufacturing  branches  of  labor.  We  then,  sir, 
found  it  necessary — at  least  it  was  our  policy — to  seek  out  an¬ 
other  branch  of  work.  That  is  a  separate  institution,  which  has 
been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  “The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.”  It  was  commenced  by 
private  subscription,  and  incorporated  by  some  of  our  leading 
men  there,  who  consented  to  become  our  customers  ;  and  that  it 
has  been  a  decided  success,  in  that  direction,  sir — the  industrial 
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department — I  hesitate  not  to  say.  The  community  came  up 
and  subscribed — one  a  hundred  dollars,  one  a  thousand  here,  and 
another  live  hundred  there,  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  830,000. 
That  purchased  property,  and  large  buildings  were  erected  by 
similar  donations — large  workshops.  That  work  has  been  going 
on  for  four  or  five  years,  successfully  employing  some  thirty  to 
forty  blind  mechanics.  We  have  a  representation  in  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  himself  blind,  as  the  head  and  Superintendent  of 
that  Institution,  energetically  and  successfully  at  work. 

We  have  also  established,  as  another  offshoot  of  the  idea  of 
that  Institution,  “The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women.”  The  object  of  these  Homes  is,  not  only  the  proper  care 
and  benevolent  provision  for  those  who  are  homeless  but  wdlling 
to  do  such  work  as  women  can  do,  and  willing  to  do  such  work 
as  men  can  do,  and  to  make  them  industrious,  but  to  build  up  in 
the  public  mind,  sir,  one  great  idea  of  the  highest  form  of  be¬ 
nevolence. 

Both  these  institutions,  I  feel  now,  are  planted  by  the  spirit 
and  encouragement  of  a  benevolent,  kind,  overseeing  Providence 
in  the  hearts  of  the  community.  There  are  men  who  have  been 
prosperous,  and  have  large  means,  who  make  provision  for  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  are  such  men,  sir,  who  look  about,  when  making 
up  their  record  to  whom  their  property  should  go  to.  They  look 
about  among  the  institutions  of  benevolence  and  charit}" — or 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  them — and  they  make  pro¬ 
visions  like  these.  Here  is  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind  Women.  That 
Home  for  Blind  Women  has  received  these  donations  and  gifts 
so  far  as  to  give  them  a  very  fine  building  and  lot  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  West  Philadelphia.  It  is  managed  specially  by  ladies, 
with  a  Board  of  Supervision  of  gentlemen.  One  of  these  ladies, 
on  leaving  the  work  she  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  provided 
for  it  a  fund  of  $25,000,  which  is  superadded  to  those  previous 
gifts.  This  shows,  sir,  that  these  blessed  openings  will  appeal 
to  the  hearts  on  such  occasions.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  in  de¬ 
tail,  sir,  but  I  mention  this  just  to  show  that  these  ideas  which 
have  been  in  our  midst  probably  for  twenty-five  years,  are  taking 
root;  that  they  are  not  chimerical,  nor  founded  on  mere  idle 
speculations,  but  founded  on  some  practical  view  of  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  that  they  are  established  on  the  foundation  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  in  enabling  the  blind  to  help  themselves,  fulfills 
and  carries  out  the  idea  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  He  will  continue  to  bless,  I  believe,  every  effort  made 
by  man  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.  And  I  think  our  duty 
is,  not  to  say,  “  will  this  succeed  ?  ”  or,  “  will  that  succeed?”  but 
to  take  hold  of  the  work  and  succeed.  Plant  the  seed ;  plant 
the  dry  vine,  and  it  will  grow,  under  fostering  influences. 

I  have  but  one  more  suggestion  on  this  subject.  I  know 
that  foundling  homes  for  certain  classes  of  persons  similarly 
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afflicted,  perhaps,  is  not  good  policy.  It  is  simply  a  question, 
sir,  whether  the  alms-house  for  many  would  be  better  than  estab¬ 
lishing  comfortable  homes  with  these  surroundings.  Let  others 
form  their  conclusions ;  I  am  giving,  sir,  my  view  about  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  third  and  last  provision  for  the  blind,  in  the 
form  of  a  retreat,  or  Home,  or  anything  you  may  call  it.  That 
is,  those  homes  of  employment,  or  helping  homes  for  the  blind, 
will,  after  a  while,  have  those  who  are  superannuated — who  are  / 

unable  to  work,  or  to  do  much  work,  to  support  themselves. 

They  come  to  those  homes  and  pay  their  three  dollars  a  week  for 
board,  and  have  a  margin  to  lay  by,  beside>  Well,  sir,  when  those 
homes  have  those  who,  one  after  another,  become  infirm,  as  all  do 
who  outlive  any  friends,  the}^  can  lay  claim  to,  and  would  have 
a  comfortable  retreat  for  that  class  of  persons.  One  after  another 
may  be  admitted  into  that  quiet  rest  which,  I  was  going  to  say, 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  will  be  a  rest,  not  as  the 
cold,  cheerless  cells  of  the  alms-house,  where  people  called  pau¬ 
pers,  because  they  have  no  friends,  may  go,  but  one  that  wmuld 
have  warm  rooms,  and  comfortable  grounds  for  their  recreation; 
having,  daily,  some  reading  and  some  music  ;  having  some  per¬ 
son,  some  lady,  perhaps,  who  would  have  a  missionary  spirit,  and 
amiability,  employed  as  teacher  in  literature  and  music,  who 
would  give  them  music  at  times  wTien  it  would  be  convenient  to 
collect  them  together  for  that  purpose.  And  I  wmuld  have  that 
beautiful  home  carried  out  in  that  spirit.  And  I  feel  just  cer¬ 
tain,  this  moment,  that  some  time  we  will  have  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  work — these  educational  institutions,  these  work¬ 
ing  homes,  or  homes  of  employment;  and  finally,  this  retreat  for 
the  infirm  and  aged  blind.  All  I  ask  is  to  live  to  see  that  day, 
and  when  that  Home  is  to  be  established,  we  have  been,  through 
five  persons,  promised  five  acres  of  ground  for  a  lot  to  begin 
with.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  chief  banks  of 
the  city  asked  me  whether  a  lot  would  be  acceptable.  I  said, 
yes,  a  lot  would  be  acceptable ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  forming  that  retreat. 

I  leave  this  subject,  sir,  only  touching  upon  these  general 
views  of  it,  which  may  be  accomplished,  and  will  be  accomp¬ 
lished.  I  have  spoken  too  long  upon  this  subject.  [Applause]. 

After  these  speeches,  the  Association  adjourned  till  8  o’clock 
P.M.,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  to  the  members  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  Governor. 

I.  B.  -6 
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Night  Session — August  22,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  8  o’clock  P.M. 

Time  was  given  to  Mr.  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis,  to  explain  his 
method  of  map-making. 

Mr.  Sibley  said  he  desired  to  address  his  remarks  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  institutions  whose  means  w^ere  somewhat 
limited,  and  who  were  obliged  to  devise  diagrams,  maps,  etc.  A 
few  years  ago  he  went  to  St.  Louis  to  teach  geography,  and  found 
that  they  had  but  few  maps,  and  those  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  the  necessity  demanded  that  maps  of  some  kind  be  made. 
He  at  first  made  some  maps  on  paper,  by  taking  a  pin  and  pierc¬ 
ing  the  outlines  on  the  paper.  This  was  a  tedious  process,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  he  could  perform  the  w^ork  much  more  easily 
and  speedily  by  means  of  the  sewing-machine.  In  this  way,  by 
placing  an  outline  map  above  the  others,  he  could  perforate  eight 
or  ten  different  sheets  at  once,  producing  that  number  of  maps 
as  quickly  as  he  could  one.  Rivers  were  indicated  by  the  dots 
or  punctures  being  closer  together  than  those  for  boundary  lines. 
By  the  use  of  a  steel  point  and  a  heavier  quality  of  paper, 
strongly  indenting  but  not  piercing  through  the  paper,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  a  still  better  article  in  the  w^ay  of  maps,  and 
one  that  he  believed  would  last  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Travis,  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  type-writer,  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  the  use  of  the  machine  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  merits  of  the  type-writer.  Most  of  you,  no 
doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  type-writer,  and  know  that  up  to 
the  present  year  it  has  been  somewhat  imperfect.  In  our  per¬ 
fected  machine,  which  I  have  here,  we  have  designed  to  supply 
one  which  is  durable  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  as 
noiseless  as  possible:  We  have  the  first  two  qualities  as  good  as 
we  desire,  while  the  noise  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  an  objection. 
We  have,  also,  a  machine  which  writes  with  capital  and  lower¬ 
case  letters.  That  style  of  machine  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  writing  for  the  press.  We  also  supply  other  styles. 
We  have  supplied  many  machines  to  the  blind,  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  hearty  approval.  We  believe  we  have  a  machine 
that  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  among  the  blind.  We  have 
presented  our  terms,  arid  bring  the  subject  before  you  this  even¬ 
ing,  hoping,  by  the  liberal  rate  we  offer  ‘them  at,  to  furnish  ma¬ 
chines  to  many  who  could  not  otherwise  purchase  them.  If  there 
are  any  present  who  do  not  understand  the  w-orking  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  or  its  uses,  I  wdli  be  pleased  to  explain  it  to  them  at  any 
time.  There  are  those  here  w'ho  have  used  the  machines — the 
blind  as  well  as  seeing  persons — who  have  expressed  to  us  their 
hearty  approval  of  them. 
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Mr.  Anagnos  called  attention  to  the  elevated  globes  and 
kindergarten  apparatus,  on  exhibition  in  the  chapel,  from  the 
importer,  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York. 

A  communication  drom  the  Nova  Scotia  Institution  was  read. 

The  Association  voted  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  paper  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  New  York 
and  Braille  point  systems,  and  a  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  Mr.  Wait  opened  the  discussion  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wait  said  reference  had  been  made  to  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  1869,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
amount  of  gain  in  favor  of  the  New  York  system  was  fifty  per 
cent.  He  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  meant  that  fifty  per 
cent,  more  space  was  required  by  the  Braille,  or  whether  fifty 
per  cent,  less  points  were  required  by  the  New  York  system. 

Mr.  Smith: — In  reply  to  Mr.  Wait’s  question,  I  would  say 
that  I  understand  he  claims  for  the  New  York  system  fifty  per 
cent,  less  space  than  that  required  by  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  Mr.  Smith  state  just  what  was  said  in  the 
report  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  can  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — It  is  also  said  that  at  the  Indianapolis  Conven¬ 
tion  it  was  stated  that  the  gain  in  space  was  seventy-five  per 
cent.  I  would  like  to  know  whereabout  it  can  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Convention.  On  what  page,  and  where  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Sir,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  page.  That  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  paper — I  don’t  know  that  it  is.  By  reference 
to  the  report  you  will  very  readily  find  it.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  have  a  copy  in  my  hand.  Some  members 
here  were  not  present  at  that  Convention.  I  would  say  the  in¬ 
quiry  at  that  time  was  as  to  my  knowledge  of  it.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  in  rather  an  impromptu  manner.  I  had  with 
mq  the  writing  apparatus,  but  no  print.  Those  who  were 
present  will  remember  that  the  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in 
inquiries  about  the  matter,  and  all  that  was  done  was  done  in 
a  colloquial  manner,  and  without  the  investigation  which  has 
been  subsequently  made.  On  one  page  of  that  report — which 
contains  eight  pages — is. about  all  that  was  said  on  that  matter, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Secretary  then  read  from  the  report  as  follows : 

“  Now,  as  to  the  merit  of  this  system,  as  compared  with  the 
Braille,  we  claim  for  the  New  York  system,  in  point  of  space, 
the  advantage  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent.” 
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[The  speaker  here  exhibited  specimens  of  printing  in  the 
several  styles,  and  explained  the  points  of  difference]. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  durability,  I  will  just  say  that 
there  are  books  in  the  Institution  at  New  York,  in  the  point  sys¬ 
tem,  that  have  been  in  use  for  fourteen  years.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  points  would  break  off.  We  have  geographies, 
spelling-books,  histories,  and  so  on,  in  this  style,  that  have  been 
used  as  such  books  generally  are,  and  they  wear  well.  There 
has  this  evening  arrived  a  package  of  books  from  our  Institu¬ 
tion — books  made  by  our  scholars  since  February  last.  There 
are  seven  books  of  Davies’  Legendre,  one  volume  of  the  arithme¬ 
tic,  Burrowes’  Piano  Primer,  a  set  of  life-insurance  tables,  and 
a  number  of  other  books,  which  all  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the 
fact  that  those  statements  were  made  at  that  Convention  without 
any  actual  comparison  having  been  made  at  the  time,  except 
what  we  could  make  by  what  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject 
we  had  acquired.  The  Braille  system  had  been  in  use  thirty 
odd  years,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  matter  written  in 
that  system,  and  the  New  York  system  had  not  been  perfected, 
though  a  great  deal  had  been  done  toward  it.  But  it  was  by 
comparing  that  written  in  the  new  style  with  the  old  that  our 
conclusions  were  arrived  at,  and  those  conclusions  were  not  based 
upon  accurate  measurement.  I  desired  to  make  this  statement, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  be  considered  as  making  a  statement 
as  a  fact  which  was  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  believe  Mr.  Wait  expresses  in  his  paper  that 
it  was  a  general  estimate. 

Mr.  Wait:  —  I  believe  so.  Now  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  system  described  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  use  of  cap¬ 
itals  would  be  any  more  possible  than  in  the  old  Braille  system. 

Mr.  Smith  : — Well,  sir,  to  answer  that  without  giving  it  any 
thought,  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  there  any  capitals  in  the  old  Braille  system  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir,  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Wait: — Is  it  possible  to  have  any  without  using  two 
cells  for  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Wait  : — The  question  of  capitals  has  been  agitatedd  a 
good  deal.  While  I  have  not  been  of  those  who  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  that  matter,  and  do  rot  now,  I  have  found  the  great¬ 
est  opposition  by  many  to  the  so-called  New  York  system,  because 
it  had  no  capitals.  I  have  found  people  ready  to  say  that  if  it 
had  capitals,  then  they  would  be  ready  to  accept  and  use  it,  deem¬ 
ing  it  to  be  of  importance  in  the  instruction  of  children,  that 
they  should  have  recourse  to  capitals  in  their  schools,  though 
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they  did  not  have  them  in  their  books  ;  and  many  advocate  the 
use  of  capital  letters  in  books.  But  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Convention  on  this  point  any  longer,  merely  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact. 

There  are  some  here,  perhaps,  to  whom  this  subject  is  new, 
and  I  will  sketch  the  principles  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  understood  by  all. 

[Mr.  Wait  here  illustrated  the  principles  of  the  system  upon 
the  blackboard,  as  to  the  representation  of  the  small  letters]. 

Now,  if  it  be  deemed  important  to  have  capital  letters,  it 
follows  that,  as  there  are  twenty-six  of  them,  it  wdll  take  fifty- 
two  signs  for  a  system  of  capitals  and  small  letters,  which  leaves 
eleven  for  all  other  purposes  in  Braille’s  system.  Now,  if  punc¬ 
tuation  be  deemed  of  any  importance,  we  have  but  eleven  signs 
left  out  of  the  sixty-three  for  marks  of  punctuation,  of  which 
there  should  be  at  least  eleven,  which  would  use  them  all,  and 
leave  the  system  barren  of  its  contractions. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Braille,  as  modified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  If  we  have  but  one  point  in  that  cell,  the  space  there 
required  is  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  six.  Now,  if  the  char¬ 
acteristic  principle  of  the  New  York  be  adopted — that  a  letter 
that  occurs  more  frequently  in  English  should  be  represented  by 
the  shortest  and  simplest  point — will  there  be  any  gain,  so  far 
as  to  the  other  twenty-five  letters? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — Then  any  gain  in  space  must  be  by  the  use 
of  contractions  which  are  incorporated  into  the  system.  How- 
many  were  the  contractions  as  enumerated  or  used  in  your  de¬ 
scription  of  what  you  call  the  old  Braille  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  am  not  sure  of  the  number,  and  would  not 
like  to  state. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Well,  about  the  number? 

Mr.  Smith: — I  should  think  between  fifty  and  sixty — per¬ 
haps  about  sixty. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  in  the  new,  or  this  modification  you  sug¬ 
gest  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — There  are,  I  think,  about  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five;  but  a  reference  to  the  alphabet  will  show.  Ido  not  like  to 
state  ;  I  have  not  the  number  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  am  not  particular  about  it ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  is  somewhere  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  so  that  the  signs 
which  are  to  be  used  as  contractions  are  more  in  number  than 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  itself.  Now,  it  has  been  objected 
that  to  learn  the  capitals  is  an  unnecessary  task  to  impose  upon 
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the  pupil ;  but  characters  which  have  been  used  for  one  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  are  introduced  again,  might  be  mistaken  as 
meaning  something  else. 

Mr.  Smith: — There  are  twenty-six  contractions  in  my  pro¬ 
posed  modification. 

Mr.  Wait: — Then  there  are  twenty-six  small  letters? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — You  stated,  Mr.  Smith,  that  from  the  top  of 
the  Braille  cell  to  the  bottom  covers  five  points,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — From  the  top  of  the  letter  and  the  interlinear 
space,  from  that  line  to  the  top  of  the  next  line. 

Mr.  Wait: — That  is,  from  the  top  of  one  cell  to  the  top  of 
the  next  cell,  is  five  points? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir,  the  distance  of  five  points. 

Mr.  Wait  [handing  slate  to  Mr.  Smith]:  —  That  is  a 
Braille  slate,  not  grooved  just  the  same  as  the  others.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  examine  it  and  see  whether  you  can  discover 
that  there  are  five  points  covered.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
but  four,  which,  of  course,  enters  into  the  entice  calculation. 
There  is  a  New  York  slate,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  look  at  it  and  see  whether  you  can  discover  that  there  are 
four  points  in  a  cell,  as  you  stated  in  your  paper — that  there  are 
four  points  in  the  New  York  cell.  This  error  has  been  carried 
through  the  entire  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  when 
corrected  will  materially  affect  his  results.  Theie  are  then  two 
vital  objections  to  either  the  old  or  the  New  Braille — first,  the  use 
of  capitals  is  impracticable ;  and  second,  the  system  is  cumbered 
with  a  large  number  of  contractions  and  abbreviations,  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  sake  of  saving  space. 

Now  in  regard  to  tangibility.  The  NeAV  York  system,  it  has 
been  alleged  here  this  morning,  and  by  some  of  our  friends  across 
the  water,  in  their  writings,  that,  for  some  reason,  it  is  not  tan¬ 
gible;  could  not  be  read  with  any  great  degree  of  facility  ;  and  that 
there  were  a  number  of  points  which  were  considered  to  be  very 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  ask.  in  regard  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  of  the  illegibility  of  the  New  York 
writing,  whom  he  refers  to  from  across  the  w^ater? 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  meant  the  works  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Cambpell  : — But,  Mr.  Wait,  you  are  mistaken  in  regard 
to  saying  that  it  is  not  legible.  Dr.  Armitage  says  decidedly 
that  it  is  legible. 

Mr.  Wait  : — But  it  is  urged  in  the  paper,  I  think,  that  it  is 
not  so  tangible  as  the  old  Braille  and  the  new^ — that  is,  the  modi¬ 
fication  which  Mr.  Smith  suggests.  Am  I  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Smith  : — You  are  correct. 
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Mr.  Wait:— Now,  I  would  like  to  have  that  matter  settled 
by  experiments.  There  is  present  with  us  a  young  lady  from 
my  school.  She  is  an  average  writer  and  reader  of  our  points. 
It  was  suggested  that  some  person  should  read  from  both  systems. 

Mr.  Campbell  I  would  say — and  perhaps  you  will  take 
my  testimony — that  I  can  read  the  New  York  with  as  great  fa¬ 
cility  as  I  can  the  Braille.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  point-writing,  that  it  is  perfectly  legible. 

Mr.  Wait: — A  document  which  has  been  presented  with 
the  great  formality  with  which  this  was  presented — giving  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  in  the  preparation — 
needs  to  be  offset  by  something.  I  .would  ask  Mr.  Shotwell  if  he 
is  familiar  with  the  Braille  system? 

Mr.  Shotwell  : — I  would  state  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
both  systems,  and  I  read  them  with  very  little  difficulty,  though 
I  am  not  a  rapid  reader  of  either  system.  I  have  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  to  tell  whether  the  letter  “  p  ”  is  “  p  ”  or  two  “  m’s  I 
think  that  is  an  objection  the  advocates  of  the  Braille  system 
make  to  this  point.  When  one  point  stands  a  little  below  an¬ 
other  point,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  every»  single  point  as  a 
single  letter,  or  as  part  of  another  letter. 

Mr.  Wait: — T  want  enough  of  testimony  of  this  kind  be¬ 
fore  the  Convention  to  offset  the  statement  of  Mr.  Smith. 

[The  young  lady  pupil  referred  to  was  now  called  forward 
and  seated  at  a  table.  An  open  book  was  handed  her.  After  a 
brief  examination,  she  stated  that  it  was  the  Book  of  John,  and 
ninth  Chapter,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  read  from  it]. 

Mr.  Wait  :  -  I  do  not  care  what  test  is  made.  If  we  break 
down,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Lane  :— I  would  ask  whether  she  reads  the  line  letter 
any  more  readily  than  that? 

Frankie  : — I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Lane  : — I  am  interested,  because  my  own  girl  reads  the 
New  York  very  readily,  but  reads  the  line  letter  better. 

Mr.  Wait: — Which  do  they  read  most? 

Mr.  Lane:— Line  letter. 

Mr.  Wait — Which  did  they  read  first? 

Mr.  Lane  Line  letter. 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  may  be  the  reason  why  they  read  it  more 
readily. 

Mr.  Miller: — I  would  like  to  ask  that  she  read  some  other 
passage.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  she  has  memorized 
that. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  would  ask  whether  she  has  ever  read  St. 
John’s  Gospel  through  ? 

Frankie  : — I  have,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wait: — Haven’t  you  read  the  whole  Bible  through? 

Frankie:  -Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Wait: — It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  blind  child  of 
»  proper  age  who  had  not,  when  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  which 

is  presented  them  to  read. 

The  President  : — I  think  there  is  no  question  of  its  legi¬ 
bility,  and  it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  take  up  time  with  the 
test. 

Mr.  Wait: — The  document  makes  a  point  of  intangibility, 
and  makes  an  argument  to  sustain  it,  and  I  think  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  Association  not  to  publish  a  paper  which  sets  forth 
a  point  of  that  description,  and  justifies  it  by  argument,  if  it  is 
possible  to  present  to  the  Convention  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  President  : — I  do  not  remember  the  statement  of  the 
paper,  but  perhaps  it  was  that  it  is  comparatively  not  so  legible 
as  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Smith  : — It  was  not  stated  that  it  was  so  illegible  that 
it  could  not  be  read,  but  that  it  was  not  so  legible  as  the  Braille  ; 
and  any  test  made  here,  in  the  absence  of  the  Braille,  does  not 
disprove  that  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — What  Mr.  Smith  contends  is,  that  the  di¬ 
agonal  points  of  the  New  York  are  more  difficult  to  recognize 
than  the  others.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
my  own  school.  I  have  between  fifty  and  seventy  pupils,  and  I 
can  take  and  turn  to  any  reading  in  the  Braille,  and  they  will 
read  it  so  well  that  I  do  not  have  to  feel  that  they  are  making 
it  in  any  way  tiresome  or  tedious.  Some  of  them  read  as  intel¬ 
ligently  as  sighted  persons.  I  keep  them  at  different  things. 
They  have  got  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  now.  And  then,  they  will 
read  other  types,  so  as  to  have  them,  but  they  prefer  reading  in 
the  Braille  to  the  moon-type. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like  to  inquire  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  in  most  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — One  hundred  to  one  in  the  moon-type. 

Mr.  Wait: — Any  of  us  can  understand  why  they  prefer 
the  Braille  to  moon-type.  Which  do  they  have  the  most  in, 
Braille  or  the  New  York? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — There  is  far  more  printed  in  the  Braille 
than  in  the  New  York. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Far  more  that  is  accessible. 

Mr.  Campbell  : —  Far  more  in  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Lane  : — In  regard  to  this  moon-type,  I  would  like  to 
sajq  sir,  that  it  is  the  most  unqualified  barbarism  in  the  way  of 
an  intelligible  letter  that,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  finger,  and  it  ought  to  be  banished,  it  seems  to  me,  out  of 
every  institution. 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — I  have  read  nearly  all  these  systems. 
The  raised-print  I  learned  first.  The  9th  day  of  March,  1872,  I 
learned  the  New  York  point-print.  Four  years  ago  I  left  school. 
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and  commenced  manual  labor,  and  my  hands  grew  hard  very 
rapidly.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  common  print, 
but  can  read  New  York  point-print  very  readily,  and  have  been 
using  it  in  keeping  my  accounts,  my  diary,  my  journal,  etc.,  and 
find  it  very  useful  and  much  more  easy  to  read  than  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Wait  : — You  know  the  Braille,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  :  -  Yes,  sir,  I  know  the  Braille. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Have  you  used  the  Braille  as  much  as  the 
New  York? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — No,  sir,  because  I  have  no  slate. 

A  Member  : — May  I  ask  you  which  you  learned  first,  the 
Braille  or  the  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Himmelbach  : — I  learned  both,  sir,  about  the  same  time. 

A  Member  : — I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  you  prefer  the 
New  York  to  the  Braille? 

Mr.  Himmelbach: — Well,  one  reason  is,  that  I  find  it  uses 
less  paper ;  and  it  is  easier  for  me  to  read,  simply  because  in 
moving  my  fingers  I  have  only  to  move  them  in  one  direction  to 
read  the  New  York,  but  in  reading  the  Braille  I  have  to  move 
them  up  and  down,  and  laterally,  also,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
space. 

[Mr.  Wait  here  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  the  manner  of 
using  the  fingers]. 

The  Secretary:  —  I  have  some  testimony  on  the  same 
point — that  of  Miss  Purnell,  our  teacher,  who  has  taught  the 
Braille  to  the  rabbin,  in  St.  Louis.  Her  testimony,  which  she 
requests  me  to  give,  is,  that  she  prefers  the  New  York  point 
because  the  dots  of  the  Braille  are  too  far  apart,  and  the  finger 
has  to  travel  up  and  down  much  too  far  to  reach  them,  while,  in 
the  New  York  point,  the  entire  letter  is  directly  under  the  finger. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Mr.  President,  the  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion,  I  believe,  is  the  paper  presented  to-day,  advocating  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Braille.  Now,  it  is  claimed  for  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  over  the  New  York  system,  and  one  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  that  I  have  heard  is  the  amount  of  matter  we  have  in  the 
Braille  type.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  take  up  a  new  Braille — 
an  improved  Braille — we  will  have  to  abandon  that  Braille  en¬ 
tirely,  because  we  will  take  up  a  system  that  has  no  printed 
matter  in  it ;  whereas,  there  is  considerable  printed  matter  in 
the  New  York  point  system.  Therefore,  that  argument  will  have 
to  be  abandoned  entirely. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  want  to  know  how  many  volumes  we  have 
in  the  New  York  system? 

The  Secretary: — I  can  not  tell  how  many.  We  have  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  for  one  thing,  in  every  institution. 

Mr.  Anagnos: — The  rest  of  it  would,  probably,  constitute 
another  volume  like  that,  or  a  volume  and  a  half? 
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The  Secretary  : — All  the  rest  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
institutions,  copied  from  valuable  papers  and  copied  from  books. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  mean  books. 

The  Secretary  : — We  are  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  printed 
matter.  I  know  a  number  of  our  pupils  who  have  taken  home 
large  boxes  of  matter  made  by  this  system.  How  much  they 
took  of  the  Braille  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  if 
they  have  taken  home  any  volumes  we  have  had  made,  they  are 
copies  of  good  works,  and  they  are  just  as  good  as  if  printed  in 
a  printing-house.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
books  come  out  of  a  printing-house  to  be  good  books.  These 
books  were  all  ready  for  binding,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  I 
know,  were  good,  careful  selections. 

A  Delegate: — In  our  school,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of 
paper,  annually,  in  the  New  York  type. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  say  if  we  have  nothing  in  the  new  Braille, 
but  have  in  the  New  York,  we  should  not  be  asked  to  give  up 
the  New  York  and  introduce  the  new  Braille. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — Mr,  Smith  does  not  claim  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Wiat: — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Anagnos  how  many 
pupils  now  in  the  Boston  school  receive  instruction  in  writing 
the  Braille  system  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  can  not  tell  you  exactly — I  think  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them.  We  have  regular  classes. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  often  do  the  classes  meet? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  could  not  tell  you,  but  we  have  regular 
classes.  We  teach  the  Braille  system  systematically.  We  had 
a  careful  examination  made  of  both  systems  by  our  most  intel¬ 
ligent  blind  persons,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
preferred  the  Braille  system,  and  we  introduced  it  in  a  method¬ 
ical  way,  and  teach  it  as  we  teach  anything  else. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  would  suggest  that  the  Boston  Institution 
is  hardly  a  fair  test  in  this  piatter,  because  we  can  not  expect 
Boston  to  have  produced  so  much  as  some  other  institutions,  as 
it  has  so  recently  become  an  advocate  of  the  point  system.  The 
line  system  has  always  been  the  Boston  Institution’s  strong 
point,  and  it  is  only  recently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
Boston  people  have  advocated  the  point  system  there.  Other  in¬ 
stitutions  were  advocating  the  Braille,  enthusiastically,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Boston  undertook  to  strike  a  blow  for  it. 

Mr.  Wait: — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Smith,  whether 
or  not  any  sheets  have  been  printed  in  the  system  which  he  sug¬ 
gested  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Not  from  type,  sir. 

Mr.  W ait  : — Has  the  matter  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
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school,  for  testing  in  any  thorough,  practical  way,  amongst  the 
scholars  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

Mr.  Wait: — To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Well,  I  think  that  all  our  pupils  who  are  able 
to  write  pretty  well,  have  tried  our  modified  system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  long  has  it  been  continued  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — They  have  been  at  it  more  or  less  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Wait: — Was  the  system  so  far  perfected  that  it  could 
go  into  the  hands  of  classes,  say,  three  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir,  it  was  changed  enough  for  a  trial.  It 
has  been  changed  two  or  three  times  since.  The  last  change 
was  made  within  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Wait  :  — How  much  of  a  change  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Four  of  the  characters. 

Mr.  Parker  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  inquired  whether 
there  had  been  any  order  of  business  adopted  for  the  evening. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Parker  moved,  as  he  said,  to  the 
sense  of  the  Convention,  that  the  Convention  proceed  with  the 
regular  order  of  business,  dropping  this. 

Pending  action  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Wait  moved  that  it  be 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  this  discussion  be  approved. 

The  motion  received  a  second. 

The  vote  being  taken  on  Mr.  Parker’s  motion,  the  same  was 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wait’s  motion  was  not  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Me  Workman  : — However  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  a 
uniform  system  of  point  writing,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this 
Association  to  force  upon  your  Institution,  or  upon  my  Institu¬ 
tion,  any  particular  system.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  allow  Mr.  Wait  the  privilege  of  preparing  a  paper  in 
answer  to  the  one  which  was  read  here  this  morning,  and  that 
it  be  printed  with  that  paper,  and  they  come  out  together.  That 
would  be  fair,  and  it  would  afford  those  interested  in  the  subject 
opportunity  to  decide  as  to  which  is  the  best  of  the  two  systems.- 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President:  —  The  way  seems  to  be  open  for  other 
business. 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  gentleman  has  taken  up  several  points  in 
the  paper,  and  discussed  them,  but  there  is  one  which  he  has  not 
reached  yet.  I  wish  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
upon  the  matter  of  percentage  in  gain  in  favor  of  the  modified 
Braille  over  the  New  York  system. 
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Mr.  Wait: — Do  I  understand  the  paper  to  state  the  gain 
in  space? 

Mr.  Smith  : — About  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wait: — The  gain  in  space  is  stated  to  be  about  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.  The  Convention  will  bear  in  mind  that  I 
speak  of  the  modified  Braille,  by  which  Mr.  Smith  intends,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  apply  the  principle  that  as  one  letter  occurs 
more  frequently  than  another,  such  letters  thus  recurring  shall 
be  represented  by  one  point,  two  points,  three  points,  and  so  on, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  can  be  no  gain  in  space,  because  the  space  is  just  the 
same,  whether  we  use  one  point  or  six.  Hence,  the  only  gain 
there  can  be  is  in  the  use  of  signs  for  abbreviation  or  contrac¬ 
tion.  Any  gain  in  space  in  either  the  “Braille”  or  the  new 
Braille,  depends  solely  on  the  use  of  contractions.  Now,  in  this 
Braille  cell,  there  can  be,  as  stated  before,  63  characters,  and  no 
more.  Up  to  the  limit  of  three  points  we  may  make  forty-two 
word-signs;  up  to  the  limit  of  four  points  we  may  make  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  in  the  New  York  system.  Now,  when  we  have 
taken  out  twenty-six  signs,  for  the  small  letters  do  you  use,  Mr. 
Smith,  some  of  your  numerals  that  are  also  used  for  letters? 

Mr.  Smith:— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  :— The  same  characters  are  used  for  numerals  that 
are  used  for  letters.  Then  you  use  a  sign,  I  suppose,  to  show  that 
they  are  used  as  numerals  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — That  would  not  afiect  the  case.  How  many 
punctuation  marks  have  3^ou  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  usual  number ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  they  used  separately,  or  are  some  letters 
used  as  punctuation  marks? 

Mr.  Smith  : — They  stand  alone,  sir. 

Mr.  WAiT:-^Then  we  have  thirty-seven  letters  and  punc¬ 
tuation  marks.  The  twenty-six  small  letters  and  eleven  punc¬ 
tuation  marks — thirty-seven — subtracted  from  sixty-three,  leaves 
twenty-six ;  and  Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  he  has  used  twenty- 
six  contractions — that  is,  he  has  exhausted  the  capacity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  contractions  within  a  single  cell.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  suggested  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  as  a  contrac¬ 
tion;  the  same  thing  could  be  done  with  the  New  York.  You 
can  use  an  initial  letter  for  a  word  just  as  well.  Now,  if  con¬ 
tractions  are  to  enter  into  the  system  to  reduce  its  space,  just 
in  proportion  as  eighty-three  is  greater  than  twenty-six,  in  that 
proportion  will  the  contractions  of  the  New  York  system  exceed 
the  contractions  of  either  old  or  new  Braille.  Eighty-three  is 
the  number  of  Ne^v  York  signs  left  after  providing  for  small  let¬ 
ters  and  punctuation  marks. 
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Mr.  Smith  Would  Mr.  Wait  explain  to  the  Convention 
how  much  space  the  signs  require  above  thirty-seven?  That  is, 
if  you  increase  the  number  ot  signs  in  your  system,  how  many 
points  of  space  do  they  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Wait  After  we  reach  forty-two,  the  amount  of  space 
will  be  four  points  in  length.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  characters  at  my  disposal,  I  can  make  more 
contractions  than  I  could  with  but  twenty-six  at  my  disposal. 

]\[r.  Axagnos:— You  have  to  use  four  points? 

Mr.  Wait  : — Four  points. 

*  Mr.  Axagxos  : — For  instance,  if  I  contract  two  or  three  let- 
ters.“the  contractions  may  be,  in  all,  as  long  as  the  letters  them¬ 
selves  ? 

Mr.  Wait  : — That  is  guess-work.  The  contractions  must  be 
determined  by  examination.  I  can  assert  with  positiveness  that 
it  would  be  very  possible  to  make  a  system  of  contractions  that 
would  surpass  the  contractions  given  in  the  paper.  I  think  the 
possibility  of  using  initial  letters  to  represent  words  just  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Now,  in  reference  to  capacity.  We  read  in  the  American 
and  Foreign  Association  Report  a  great  deal  about  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  Braille  system.  It  is  spoken  of  in  that  sense:  and 
one  great  reason  why  teachers  are  to  hold  to  it  is,  because  of 
its  universality.  Now,  for  instance,  suppose  we  take  sonie  of  the 
Eastern  languages.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  characters  in  the 
Chinese  language  than  to  have  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  ask  Mr.  Wait  for  the  percentage  in  the  gain 
of  dots  or  labor  in  writing.  He  has  not  touched  that.  The  gain 
in  labor  is  twenty-two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wait  : — It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  gain,  when  you 
compare  this  Mr.  Smith  has  suggested,  with  the  New  Aork  as  it 
existed.  But  I  say,  in  opposition  to  that,  if  we  add  to  the  New' 
A"ork  system  all  the  contractions  w'e  can,  it  then  becomes  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  you  can  gain  as  man}^  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Smith:— Mr.  Wait  understands  that  it  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  jmu  would. 

Mr.  Wait  :— Oh,  no,  I  do  not  understand  that,  at  all.  When 
the  printing-press  is  in  operation,  it  strikes  four  points  or  ten 
points  as  quickly  as  one. 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  point  I  acknow'ledge  in  the  matter ;  but 
the  point  of  excellence  is  mainly  in  writing.  ^  Any  advantage 
w'hich  is  given  the  writer  is  of  more  consideration  than  one  in 
printing.  As  you  say,  you  are  quite  right  that  any  number  of 
dots  can  be  printed  as  quickly  as  a  small  number;  but  when 
you  make  a  hundred,  one  by  one,  I  consider  that  twenty-tw'O  per 
cent,  gain  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  when 
legibility  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  at  the  same 
time. 
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Mr.  Campbell: — As  Mr.  Wait  will  now  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prepare  a  paper  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  I  don’t 
think  it  is  wise  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention  further 
with  it,  as  we  will  be  able  to  read  both  papers  and  decide  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Wait: — Mr.  President,  the  Executive  Committee  wish 
to  report  back  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Anagnos  without  recommen¬ 
dation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  modified  Braille  point-writing  should’ be 
taught  in  all  the  American  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Huntoon  : — I  suppose  that  it  is  hardiy  necessary  to  say 
that  a  system  which  has  repeatedly,  as  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  say,  before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  been  changed  and 
altered  and  re-arranged,  up  to  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Institution,  it  is  really  too  much  to 
ask  that  such  a  system,  in  this  crude  form,  be  adopted  by  the 
institutions  generally  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  w^ould  ask  the  Convention  to  do  such  a  thing 
as  that. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — If  the  Convention  is  not  prepared,  or  not 
willing  to  give  to  the  system  a  test,  at  present,  I  am  not  particu¬ 
lar.  The  resolution  may  be  laid  upon  the  table  until  the  Con¬ 
vention  is  ready  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Hunter: — The  resolution  does  express  an  opinion,  de- 
cidedl3L 

Mr.  Anagnos: — I  am  not  the  Convention — those  who  are 
to  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — It  seems  to  me  a  singular  thing,  looking 
to  this  point  system.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  the  Boston 
system,  that  Institution  makes  no  claim  of  having  done  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  printing  until  the  5"ear  1875.  Perhaps  I 
am  in  error.  But  there  is  not  any  mention,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
of  anything  having  been  done  in  that  institution,  in  the  way  of 
printing,  until  1875.  That  is  to  say,  four  years,  if  I  remember 
right,  after  Mr.  Wait  announced  the  New  York  point  system. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  like  to  explain.  Dr.  Howe  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  point  method,  but  there  w’ere  thousands 
among  whom  it  was  largely  used  since  1865. 

Mr.  Hunter: — That  simply  affirms  the  fact  that  I  have 
stated,  and  gives  me  the  confirmation  that  I  desire.  Now,  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  New  York  system  having  been  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  at  Indianapolis,  and  having  been  tried 
faithfully,  and,  on  recommendation  of  this  Convention,  been 
introduced  into  a  number  of  institutions — into  my  owm  and 
different  ones  that  I  know  of — chieffy  upon  that  recommenda¬ 
tion,  it  was  honest.  I  believe  it  was,  to  some  extent,  pursued  in 
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that  Institution  before  I  took  charge  of  it,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  used.  In  fact,  we  made  it  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  in  the  Institution.  I  say,  it  is  a  singular 
thing  that  the  New  York  system,  having  thus  been  recom¬ 
mended,  and  having  been  successfully  tried,  and  its  success  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt — I  think  every  institution  gave  it  a 
fair,  honest  trial,  and  will  bear  testimony  to  its  great  impor¬ 
tance — it  is  now  a  singular  thing  that  the  Braille  system,  having 
been  used  in  vain  as  a  weapon  against  it,  and  the  defeat  of  that 
attempt  having  become  apparent,  another  attempt  is  projected 
against  it,  in  another  form,  called  the  “  New  Braille  If  I  were 
Mr.  Wait,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  very  great  compliment  that  the 
gentleman  representing  that  system  should  come  here  to-day, 
and  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  re-arrange  one-half  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Braille  alphabet,  which  the}^  contended,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  so  much  superior  to  the  New  York  system.  And  what 
is  the  proposition  they  have  now  offered  to  us  for  our  accepta¬ 
tion  ?  That  the  experience  that  we  have  had  with  the  New  York 
system  should  be  thrown  aside ;  that  the  success  that  has  at¬ 
tended  the  teaching  of  this  system  should  go  for  nothing,  and 
that  this  tentative  alphabet,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  pleased  to  style 
‘‘The  Improved  Braille”,  should  be  universally  adopted  in  our 
institutions.  Mr.  Anagnos  stated  that  there  was  no  printed 
matter  in  the  New  York  point,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Of  course  he  must  be  aware  that  there  are  other  publications.  ' 

Mr.  Anagnos:  —  I  said  that  the  rest  of  the  publications 
would  probably  form  another  volume  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hunter: — I  can  give  another  volume  that  alone  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  bulk  of  St.  John — the  piano-forte. 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — We  are  talking  about  literary  matter. 

Mr.  Hunter: — Then  there  area  number  of  other  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  constantly  used  in  our  schools — tales  from  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  other  authors.  Of  this  amount  I  should  say,  as  vol¬ 
umes,  some  of  them  are  respectable  volumes.  And  above  all 
this,  the  only  argument  which  I  have  been,  to-day,  able  to  fol¬ 
low,  as  commanding  any  particular  consideration,  is  this  mathe¬ 
matical  argument.  Now,  it  is  a  singular  thing — if  you  follow 
Mr.  Smith’s  remarks  closely,  you  will  observe  that  when  Mr. 
Wait  claims  for  the  system  a  mathematical  advantage,  Mr.  Smith 
belittles  that;  but  w^hen  he  succeeds  in  making  out  these  won¬ 
derful  percentages  in  amount  of  variety — if  you  follow  the  ad¬ 
dress,  he  gives  them  varying  all  the  way  from  one  and  a  half  to 
fifty  per  cent.  The  thing  seems  to  be  very  vague  and  intangi¬ 
ble.  I  say  when  he  succeeds,  under  some  favorable  conditions, 
I  presume,  in  getting  a  percentage  of  gain,  he  lays  very  great 
stress  upon  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  mathematical  considerations  are  of 
no  paramount  importance.  The  paramount  consideration,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  in  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  is  certainty 
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of  characters  and  facility  in  writing — those  are  the  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  A  character,  when  it  is  written,  must  be  read  with¬ 
out  any  doubt;  and  it  must  be  easily  written.  I  find  the  alpha¬ 
bet  published  by  Mr.  Wait  has  these  qualities;  and  why  we 
should  now  drive  away  from  us  an  alphabet  that  has  been  in  use 
for  many  years,  and  cast  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  other  institutions,  I  am  unable  to  see.  I  apprehend 
that  there  are  a  great  many  hearts  anxious  to  really  get  at  some 
decided  opinion  about  these  two  systems,  but  we  are  tending  to 
drive  them  further  and  further  away  from  any  system,  by  this 
attempt,  now,  to  introduce  the  so-called  improved  Braille.  The 
acknowledgment  that  Mr.  Smith  made,  to-day,  is  that  Europe 
is  now  discussing  its  improvement  by  its  amendment.  That  is 
certainly  a  very  important  movement,  and  ought  to  convince 
us  that  the  New  York  alphabet,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  al¬ 
phabet  to  stand  by. 

This  discussion  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  one.  I  think  that  the  future  of  the  point 
character  is  certainly  going  to  be  most  important.  That  char¬ 
acter  is  likely  to  supersede  much  of  this  line  type.  I  think  that 
is  the  conviction  of  all  who  have  had  any  acquaintance  what¬ 
ever  with  the  matter.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  those  gentlemen 
who  seem  disposed  to  think  that  we  are  spending  too  much  time 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  very  vital 
question ;  and  though,  in  its  details,  it  is  not  very  entertaining, 
perhaps,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  allow  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  systems  that  are  being  put  upon  trial.  The  course  that 
Mr.  Wait  is  pursuing  seems  to  me  likely  to  bring  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  two  systems;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  these  gentlemen  cross-examine  each  other  a  little  more 
than  they  did.  These  gentlemen,  of  course,  deserve  our  thanks 
for  their  examination  of  the  question  to  the  extent  they  have. 
Most  of  us,  perhaps,  would  not  like  to  give  the  amount  of  time 
that  Mr.  Wait  and  others  have  done,  to  the  subject ;  and  I  think 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
thorough  examination  of  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Smith  in  the  proposition  he  was 
urging. 

The  question  being  called  for  upon  the  resolution  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  that  gentleman  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  permission  was  given  Mr.  Wait  to  prepare  a 
paper  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  to  be  printed  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association. 

A  paper  of  statistics  upon  the  result  of  a  series  of  gymnastic 
exercises  upon  the  pupils  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institution  for  the 
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Education  of  the  Blind,  was  presented,  and,  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  ordered  to  he  printed. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The  physical  training  of  the  blind  deserves  the  most  earnest 
consideration  from  those  entrusted  with  their  education,  and 
should  be  regarded  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  as  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  with  the  training  of  the  mind.  A  careful  observance  of  the 
natural  laws  which  regulate  diet,  sleep,  study,  and  recreation,  may 
produce  results  in  a  measure  satisfactory,  but  they  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  so,  since  the  human  frame,  like  the  human  brain,  requires 
to  be  systematically  trained,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  its 
greatest  possible  perfection.  Every  Institution  for  the  Blind 
should  have,  in  connection  with  it,  a  thoroughly  equipped  gym¬ 
nasium,  in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  where  the  pupils 
could  be  systematically  trained  in  such  exercises  as  would  t^nd  to 
develop  the  muscles  of  their  bodies,  and  increase  their  powers  of 
endurance.  Having  had  in  the  Institution  under  my  charge 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  course 
of  gymnastics,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Convention  assem¬ 
bled.  Annexed  will  be  found  the  official  report  of  D.  Kay,  20th 
regiment,  the  Instructor  of  Gymnastics  at  the  Halifax  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  showing  the  increase  and  development  in 
the  pupils  after  a  course  of  five  months’  training. 

C.  F.  FRASER, 

Supt.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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KEPORT 

Of  a  Claims  of  Inmates  of  Blind  Asylum  going  through  a  Course  of  Train¬ 
ing  in  their  Gymnasium  at  Halifax^  Nova  Beotia^  Commencing  January 
8,  1878,  ayid  ending  June  6,  1878. 


Measurement. 


Increase. 


< 


1  Class  Number. 

Rank  and  Nan  e. 

oSV  1 

Dates. 

Height— feet 
inches. 

Weight— lbs. 

1 

Supt.  C.  F.  Fraser... 

28 

8-1-78 

5 

93^ 

187 

6-6-78 

5 

17334 

2 

Mr.  A.  Chisholm . 

21 

8-1-78 

6 

148 

6-6-78 

6 

13734 

3 

“  P.  Fletcher . 

16 

8-1-78 

5 

914 

159 

6-6-78 

5 

9^ 

14534 

4 

“  I.  Ross . 

19 

8-1-78 

5 

7 

108 

6-6-78 

5 

7 

109 

5 

“  F.  McLein . 

17 

8-1-78 

5 

8>^ 

138 

6-6-78 

5 

83^ 

141 

6 

“  E.  Leedham . 

18 

8-l-78|5 

119 

6-6-78'5 

534 

115 

7 

“  I  Hiltz . 

17 

8-1-785 

9 

148 

6-6-78 

5 

9 

140 

1 

Boy  M.  Morrison... 

14 

8-1-78 

4 

9K 

69 

6-6-78 

4 

93^ 

6234 

0 

“  W.  Collins . 

14 

8-1-78 

4  lOK 

73 

6-6-78 

4  lOVo 

7934 

O 

“  C.  Cole . 

14 

8-1-78 

4 

834 

9734 

6-6-78 

4 

834 

99 

4 

“  I.  Hawbolt . 

10 

8-1-78 

4 

7 

69 

6-6-78 

4 

7 

6834 

“  A.  McNeill . 

13 

8-1-78 

4 

634 

64 

0 

6-6-78 

4 

634 

6334 

“  J.  Butler . 

11 

8-1-78 

4 

534 

67 

D 

6-6-78 

4 

534 

70 

“  G.  Theixton . 

8 

8-1-78 

4 

1 

50 

i 

6-6-78 

4 

1 

5034 

Chest — 

inches. 

Forearm — 

inches. 

1 

Upper  Arm — 

inches. 

Weight— lbs. 

Chest— inch. 

Forearm — 

inch. 

Upper  Arm- 

inch. 

No.  of  Days’ 

tendanot 

3834 

11.2 

13.2 

40i?, 

11.3 

13.0 

13>4 

2.0 

0.1 

0.2 

47 

33.0 

10.0 

11.4 

3634 

10.3 

11,6 

10>^ 

3.5 

0.3 

0.2 

48 

35.1 

10-6 

11.3 

40.0 

11.0 

12.6 

4>4 

4.9 

0.4 

1.3 

49 

33  0 

8.0 

8.7 

35-9 

9.2 

10.9 

1 

2.9 

1.2 

2.2 

49 

36.0 

9.9 

10.8 

38.5 

10.5 

11.3 

3 

2.5 

0.6 

0.5 

49 

32.7 

9.0 

9.7 

34.7 

10.7 

11.2 

4 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

49 

34.2 

10-4 

11.3 

36.5 

10.5 

11.5 

8 

2.3 

0.1 

0.2 

29 

27.3 

7.0 

7.2 

27.0 

7.1 

7.3 

6>4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

49 

27.0 

7.5 

8.0 

29.9 

8.4 

10.3 

6)4 

2.9 

0.9 

2.3 

49 

31.0 

9.5 

10.2 

33.6 

10.0 

11.3 

1)4 

2.6 

0.5 

1.1 

49 

27.0 

7.0 

7.5 

29.0 

8.0 

8.0 

0)4 

20 

1.0 

0.5 

37 

25.0 

6.7 

6.9 

25.3 

7.5 

8.5 

0)4 

0.3 

0.8 

1.6 

45 

26  3 

6.8 

7.1 

27.8 

8.0 

8.2 

3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

22.1 

6.5 

6.7 

23.0 

7.1 

7.2 

0)4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.5 

39 

Greatest  increase  in  the  Cla.ss— Weight,  63^  lbs. ;  Chest,  4.9  in. ;  Forearm,  1.7  in. ;  Upper 

"^^^east  increase  in  the  Class— Weight,  13>^  lbs.;  Chest,  0.3  in.;  Forearm,  0.1  in. :  Upper 

Arm,  0.1  in ;  or  loss.  -i  **  a  -d  m  4- 

Men  and  Boys,  14.  Average  daily  attendance  of  Men  and  Boys,  12.4o. 

DAVID  KAY. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  June  15,  1878. 


Mr.  Patten’s  resolutions,  in  reference  to  the  printing  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  were  reported  back 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  adopted.  The  resolutions 
are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized 
to  print  1500  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  distribute  the  same  as  follows :  First,  fifty  copies  to 
those  institutions  which  have  seventy-five  or  more  pupils,  and 
thirty  copies  to  those  institutions  which  have  less  than  seventy- 
five  pupils  ;  second,  single  copies  to  each  of  the  institutions  for 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  each 
State  Library ;  and  third,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  general  distribution  to  foreign 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  others  interested. 

Resolved^  II.  That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  several  institutions  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  report  of  proceedings  furnished  as  above. 

*  Mr.  Patten  also  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  were  reported  back  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  promote  the  objects  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  by  an  intercourse  with  for¬ 
eign  institutiops  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  extends  an  invitation  to  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  other  lands  to  unite 
with  us  by  sending  delegates  to  our  future  meetings,  and  to  be¬ 
come  correspondents  on  matters  connected  with  our  common 
objects. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  9  o’clock  A.M.  of  Friday. 
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THIRD  DAY. 


Morning  Session. 


August  23,  1878. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o’clock  A.M. 

After  singing  a  hymn,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert 
Carothers,  D.D. 

The  discussion  of  music  and  musical  notation  was  made  the 
special  order  for  2  o’clock  P.M. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the  subject  of  text-books  in  raised 
letters  for  the  blind,  reported  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Smead, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Publishing  Text-books  in  Raised-Print 
submit  the  following  report : 

Circulars  were  sent  to  the  different  institutions  of  the 
country,  asking  of  the  Superintendents  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  it  best  to  publish  text-books  in  raised-print  ? 

2.  Upon  what  subjects,  and  from  what  authors  ? 

3.  Shall  they  be  text-books  for  the  school-room,  or  books  of 
reference  ? 

4.  Shall  text-books  upon  the  following  subjects  be  printed  ? 

1.  Natural  Philosophy.  ,  5.  Astronomy. 

2.  Geology.  6.  Geometry. 

3.  Chemistry.  7.  Natursl  History. 

4.  Algebra. 

Responses  were  received  from  thirteen  institutions.  Nearly 
all  of  those  replying  were  of  the  opinion  that  text-books  in 
raised-print  should  jbe  published.  Upon  the  question  whether 
the  text-books  should  be  for  the  school-room,  or  books  of  refer¬ 
ence,  they  were  nearly  equally  divided.  That  text-books  upon 
the  subjects  mentioned  should  be  published,  was  agreed  to  by 
nearly  all.  But  few  indicated  any  particular  authors,  being  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  it  to  publishers  or  a  proper  committee  to  select  any 
standard  authors.  The  following  authors  were  mentioned,  how- 
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ever :  Natural  Philosophy,  Rolfe  &  Gillett ;  Geology,  Dana ; 
Chemistry,  Elliott  &  Stores. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  one  or  two  that  text-books 
should  be  published  in  full.  It  was  also  suggested  by  two  of  the 
Superintendents  that  outline  text-books  should  be  published 
containing  an  analysis  of  a  subject  to  be  filled  up  by  the  teacher 
by  oral  instruction. 

Among  the  more  obvious  reasons  for  not  publishing  text¬ 
books  in  raised-print  were  the  following :  The  teacher  is  always 
the  best  text-book ;  also,  the  impossibility  of  agreeing  upon  any 
one  system  of  text-books. 

In  favor  of  publishing  text-books  in  raised-print,  it  was  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  use  of  such  text-books  would  give  the  pupils  some¬ 
thing  to  do  out  of  school  hours,  and  relieve  officers  and  teachers 
of  labor  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  also,  that  pupils,  in 
the  use  of  such  books,  would  be  able  to  do  without  a  teacher,  to 
some  extent. 

It  was  further  argued  that  oral  instruction,  if  exclusively 
employed,  prevents  symmetrical  development  by  confining  the 
pupils  to  one  method  of  receiving  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  Smead, 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Lord, 

W,  H.  Churchman, 

B.  B.  Huntoon, 

M.  Anagnos. 

Invitations  were  read  from  Dr.  Firestone,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Insane,  and  from  Dr.  Doren,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Feeble-minded,  to  the  Association,  to  visit  the  institutions  under 
their  charge.  These  were  received  with  thanks,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  arrangements  would  be  made  for  those  wishing  to  visit 
those  institutions,  on  Saturday  morning,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Association. 

A  communication  was  read  from  A.  W.  Penniman,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  question  of  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  being  now  taken  up.  Secretary  Huntoon  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poetical  effusion  setting  forth  the  peculiar  attractions  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which,  in  his  estimation,  recommended  it 
as  such  place : 
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Knowest  thou  the  land  of  the  bar’l  and  bourbon ; 

Where  a  school  for  the  blind  invites  you  to  roam ; 

Where  the  breeze  and  the  shades  of  a  region  suburban 
Will  do  what  they  can  to  make  you  at  home  ? 

Knowest  thou  the  land  of  the  tender  spring  chicken ; 

Of  the  ham  and  the  sausage,  the  mint  and  the  corn, 

Where  the  negroes  all  day  their  banjoes  are  pickin’, 

And  the  heart  of  the  stranger  is  never  forlorn? 

’Tis  the  land  of  the  brave,  the  true-hearted  and  tender, 

Where  the  horses  are  fast  and  the  women  divine, 

And  if  thou  dost  wish  to  go  on  a  bender. 

The  “schooners”  sail  fast  ’neath  the  shade  of  the  vine. 

If  thou  know’st  not  the  land  thou  art  most  unlucky. 

And  certainly  ought  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  go. 

’Tis  the  land  of  the  cocktail — ’tis  gallant  Kentucky, 

And  we  shall  all  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you  come  and  see  us, 
and^write  so. 


Mr.  Campbell,  of  London,  England,  also  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  session  in  London, 
assuring  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  ample  entertainment. 

President  Churchman  said  their  latch-string  was  always 
out,  and  the  Association  would  always  be  welcome  at  the  Hoosier 
Capital. 

The  invitations  were  all  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  following  report  was  then  read : 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  had  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Smead  under  consideration,  in  regard  to  its  publication,  beg 
leave  to  report  to  the  Association  their  most  hearty  approval  of 
the  sentiments  therein  contained,  and  second  the  principles  set 
forth  in  it  most  cordially.  And  we  desire  to  say  that  we  do  es¬ 
teem  it,  in  its  statement  of  principles,  a  very  important  docu¬ 
ment,  and  one  that  should  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
educator  of  the  blind.  We  recommend  most  heartily  and  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  paper  be  printed. 

Mr.  Anagnos: — I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  paper  was  referred  to  decide  as  to  its  being  printed, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  yester¬ 
day,  under  the  pressure  of  business,  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  little  excitement,  we  entirely  lost  sight  of  that 
most  important  of  ail  important  papers  that  have  been  presented 
to  this  Association.  Those  *who  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Smead,  either  in  this  work,  the  work  of  the  Association,  or  in 
his  particular  work,  the  work  of  this  Institution  and  those  who 
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were  acquainted  with  his  attainments,  could  not,  and  had  not 
expected  from  him  anything  short  of  that.  As  was  well  said 
yesterday,  the  subject  of  language  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  subjects.  I  say  it  is  the  subject  of  subjects  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  and  receives  not  one-tenth  the  attention  which  its 
importance  deserves.  Language  has  often  been  treated  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  aside  from  moral  science,  while  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  moral  sciences.  And  Mr.  Smead’s 
daper,  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the  analogy,  still  it  came  in 
that  form.  I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  discuss  it.  It  would  be 
important  to  teachers  and  superintendents  in  all  the  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  land.  But  that  is  out  of  the  question  now,  we 
being  pressed  for  time.  I  simply  state  that  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and,  I  doubt  not,  every  member  of  this 
Association,  appreciates  the  value  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  print  acceded  to,  to  which  the  Convention 
agreed. 

Mr.  Anagnos  exhibited  some  globes,  and  spoke  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  them. 

Upon  motion,  the  subject  of  handicraft  and  employments  for 
the  blind  w^as  then  declared  in  order  for  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  being  called  upon,  opened  the  discussion  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Hall  commenced  by  saying  that  his  talk  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  extemporaneous,  and  he  might  say  some  things  he  might 
want  to  correct  before  it  was  put  on  record.  He  said  that  all 
knew  that  the  percentage  of  the  blind  that  must  depend  upon 
liandicraft  for  a  livelihood  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  those  who 
can  rely  upon  literature  or  music  to  earn  their  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  They  were  also  well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  with  which  the 
blind  have  to  contend.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  wares  manufactured 
by  the  blind,  as  now  carried  on,  are  actually  sold  every  day  for 
less  than  the  raw  material  costs  the  blind,  because  of  the  large 
quantity  bought,  and  the  general  manufacture  being  carried  on 
more  economically  by  corporations.  In  his  opinion,  the  only 
way  to  counteract  that  was  to  build  central  establishments  to 
carry  on  their  work  by  machinery.  This  had  been  tried  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  had  proved  a  grand  success.  That  was  to  say,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  blind  men  there  had  not  only 
earned  their  living,  but  had  made  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  a 
month  above  that,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  Some  who  had  ad¬ 
ditional  infirmities  fell  below  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — What  would  be  the  average,  taking  the 
whole  earning? 
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Mr.  Hall: — Well,  sir,  I  will  put  it  very  low.  I  will  put  it 
at  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

The  Chairman  : — Is  that  outside  of  the  boarding  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — No,  sir  ;  three  dollars  a  week  are  charged.  This 
covers  board,  washing,  medical  attendance,  and,  in  extra  cases, 
medicine. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  would  be  about  three  dollars  a  week, 
or  more,  over  the  board,  washing,  and  medical  attendance. 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  think  it  would  be  over  that.  That  would  be 
a  small  per  cent.  In  1876  those  men  earned  in  round  numbers 
over  four  thousand  dollars ;  the  next  year  something  like  five 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  another  matter  I  have  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  I  wish  to  speak  about,  and  I  wish  to  do  so  candidly. 
The  prices  of  our  wares  are  very  low,  particularly  brooms.  I 
have  found  that  the  most  profitable  and  best  industry  for  the 
blind,  either  collectively  or  individually. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Do  you  pay  your  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Hall  :~We  pay  their  board  and  one-third  they  earn. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Does  the  State  appropriate  anything  for 
paying  those  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — Do  you  receive  anything  from  any  source 
to  pay  those  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Hall  — Yes,  sir—that  is,  they  owe  us  enough,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  received.  The  prices  for  brooms  are  so  low  that 
we  could  not  make  them  for  the  prices  paid.  They  were  sold 
even  cheaper  in  Baltimore.  I  visited  Baltimore,  supposing  that 
the  cause  was  in  the  cost  of  the  stock,  and  got  stock  there.  I 
alsp  visited  Chicago — not  one,  but  twenty  houses — and  got  the 
lowest  prices  there  in  getting  stock ;  still  I  found  the  matter 
attended  with  loss.  I  heard  of  steam  machinery,  but  had  not 
much  confidence  in  it,  because  I  thought  we  had  the  best  shops, 
as  ours  were  superior  to  any  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  are  some 
large  ones  there. 

Mr.  Hall,  after  speaking  of  his  correspondence  with  parties 
using  machinery,  circulars  received,  etc.,  spoke  of  a  visit  to 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  accompanied  by  his  foreman.  Said  he  : 

I  find  that  everything  is  done  by  steam  machinery.  They 
have  a  steam-engine  of  six-horse  power,  the  exhaust-steam  heat¬ 
ing  the  place.  I  was  told  that  it  cost  but  seventy  cents  a  day  for 
coal  to  run  the  engine. 

Circulars  from  E.  D.  Bronson  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  New  York, 
describing  the  steam  machinery  referred  to,  were  distributed 

among  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Hall  gave  in  detail  the  relative  cost  between  hand-made 
brooms  and  those  made  by  machinery,  showing  in  each  part  of 
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the  work  a  very  great  reduction  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
steam  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brooms  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  work  could  be 
done  by  the  blind.  This  was  the  opinion  of  his  foreman,  and 
his  own  belief. 

The  manufacture  of  brushes,  he  stated,  was  also  being  car¬ 
ried  on  b}^  steam  machinery,  and  in  Philadelphia  were  actually 
being  sold  under  his  nose  for  six  dollars  a  gross,  which  actually 
cost,  hand-made  by  the  blind,  87.33.  He  desired  to  lay  these  facts 
before  them,  as  the  question  as  to  w’hat  blind  people  are  to  do 
amid  this  competition  was  becoming  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Hall  said:  I  know  what  I  have  stated,  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of  steam  machinery,  to  be 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  I  propose  to  place  them  before  our 
Board;  and  if  they  think  as  I  think,  we  will  have  a  steam  fac¬ 
tory  in  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  have  it,  or  go  by 
the  board. 

A  Member  : — What  is  the  cost  of  this  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — The  invoice  will  show.  For  simply  plain  work 
they  cost  one  hundred  dollars.  The  machine  then  belongs  to 
you,  but  there  is  a  royalty  upon  it.  The  sewer  costs  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  does  not  require  trained  labor; 
anv  one  can  sew  on  it.  It  will  sew  several  brooms  as  well  as  a 
single  one.  There  they  put  in  as  many  as  fourteen  at  once.  It 
does  its  work  perfectly.  The  royalty  on  this  machine  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  price.  The  other  machinery  is  not  quite  so  ex¬ 
pensive  ;  the  royalty  is  five  dollars.  In  Philadelphia  there  are 
two  establishments  being  furnished  now  in  full  with  this  ma- 
chinerv. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  you  tell  about  what  one  complete  set  will 
do  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Hall: — I  would  say  about  four  hundred  brooms. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  four  hundred  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  did  not  ask,  and  cannot  tell  you  that,  though 
I  asked  a  great  many  questions.  It  required,  I  understood,  the 
attention  of  the  engineer  but  about  one  hour  a  day.  Then  there 
is  the  teamster. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  attend  to  but  one  set  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  should  say  not  over  six  at  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Wait  : — To  make  four  hundred  brooms  in  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Hall — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  :  — How  many  men  do  you  employ  at  broom¬ 
making  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  should  say  thirty. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  brooms  do  they  produce  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Hall.: — Our  capacity  is  something  over  fifty  dozen — I 
would  say  forty  dozen.  But  w^e  have  made  six  hundred  and 
fifty  brooms  in  a  day. 
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Mr.  Wait: — Will  you  average  twenty  dozen  a  day? 

Mr.  Hall  : — Yes,  when  they  are  all  at  work. 

Mr.  Wait: — Then  if  you  had  men  employed  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  six  of  these  blind  men  would  turn  out  so  many  brooms 
as  to  render  the  labor  of  these  others  unnecessary,  and  leave 
them  unemployed.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  see  the  point.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at 
it.  I  cannot  employ — as  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to — one  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  hundred  blind  men;  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
take  it  in  this  way  in  reference  to  our  Institution :  We  own 
our  property,  and  are  free  from  tax.  In  regard  to  selling  any¬ 
thing  we  make,  everything  being  equal,  we  get  the  preference. 
By  doing  this  work  by  machinery,  we  can  be  much  better  able 
to  compete  with  others  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 

Mr.  Wait:  —  Would  not  the  effect  upon  the  blind  be  the 
same  as  upon  the  seeing,  and  the  introduction  of  this  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery  tend  to  overdo  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Hall: — No,  I  think  not.  In  Philadelphia  they  have 
fifty  manufactories  now,  and  all  that  want  can  get  work  at  them. 
Everything  being  equal,  we  can  make  brooms  cheaper  than  any 
one  else,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned.  The  men  that  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  the  Institution  by  this  arrangement  I  suppose  would  have  to 
take  other  kinds  of  work,  and  we  would  have  to  enlarge  the 
other  departments,  and  I  would  make  this  broom  business  foot  up 
the  deficiency  there  might  be  in  other  departments. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  about  what 
it  would  cost  for  the  engine  and  all,  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Hall:— -That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  If  this  Institution  were  going  into  the  market  to  pur¬ 
chase,  we  would  have  to  pay  what  they  asked.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  pay  anything  for  mine.  I  expect  to  get  it  in  another 
way.  But  there  is  an  engine,  I  think,  for  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  that  is  in  Troy.  The  boilers  are  all  sorts  of 
prices,  but  I  was  assured  that  if  we  were  to  throw  out  all  the 
machinery  for  heating  our  establishment,  we  could  put  in  a 
boiler  sufficient  to  heat  the  establishment  and  run  a  tw^elve-horse 
power  engine  cheaper  than  we  can  heat  the  establishment  in 
any  other  way,  because  the  exhaust-steam  would  heat  the  whole 
establishment. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  your  observations  upon  this  subject  enable 
you  to  come  to  any  conclusions,  so  that  you  can  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing,  either  in  any,  or  all 
institutions,  the  business  of  broom-making  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — There  comes  a  delicate  question.  There  may 
be  localities  remote  from  towns  where  a  single  individual  broom- 
maker  might  succeed.  But  if  three-banffi  brooms  can  be  made 
and  sold  for  eighty-five  cents  a  dozen  and  have  a  margin — and  I 
was  assured  that  there  was  a  margin  on  them — how  can  brooms 
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be  made  by  blind  men  to  compete  with  them,  when  they  could 
not  make  those  brooms  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Chapin  You  have  stated  the  price  of  the  broom-ma¬ 
chines  ;  is  there  not  a  royalty,  after  that,  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hall: — Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  royalty  on  all  those  ma¬ 
chines. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  is  the  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — The  royalty  on  the  winder  is  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Is  there  any  on  the  sewer? 

Mr.  Hall  : — About  the  same  amount — may  be  a  little  more. 
On  others  I  think  it  is  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Is  this  royalty  to  be  paid  yearly  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  understand  it  is  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  mean,  does  it  continue  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  understood  so.  I  asked  Mr.  Bronson  this 
question :  “  Would  you  allow  me  to  put  in  a  set  of  your  ma¬ 

chinery  and  attach  it  to  our  horse-power  and  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  ”  ?  He  replied  :  “  Yes,  sir,  you  or  any  other  man  can  put 

up  a  set  of  the  machines  and  use  them  as  long  as  you  wish,  and 
if  you  do  not  like  them  you  need  not  keep  them  ”. 

Mr.  Wait: — But  if  you  put  up  one  of  their  machines,  you 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  royalty  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hall  : — I  asked  him  if  there  could  be  no  rebate,  or  dis¬ 
count,  and  he  thought  there  might  be  a  little  in  my  case.  He 
said  he  had  full  power  to  act,  but  he  would  like  to  consult  his 
partner  on  that  question,  which  gave  me  some  encouragement  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — It  would  cost  about  eight  hundred  dollars, 
then,  to  buy  a  set,  including  the  engine  and  boiler;  and  of  course 
we  must  take  into  account  the  interest  on  that. 

The  Chairman  : — Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  buy  a 
portable  engine  and  boiler  of  seven-horse  power. 

Mr.  Hall  : — Then  add  the  cost  of  the  machinery  to  that. 

The  Chairman  : — You  must  add  twelve  percent,  for  repairs 
to  keep  the  boiler  and  engine  running. 

Mr.  Hall  : — But  you  also  heat  j^our  buildings  with  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  it  would  take  about  eight  men  and  a  boy 
for  one  engine  and  a  machine,  as  an  effective  working  force  in 
an  establishment,  in  order  to  utilize  the  machinery,  would  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Hall: — Well,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  is,  six  blind  men  and  two  sighted 
ones.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  cutter  could  be  worked  by  a 
blind  man.  It  is  the  opinion  of  my  foreman  that  it  could. 

Mr.  Hunter: — There  is  one  point  Mrs.  Tyrell  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to — that  is,  when  we  are  giving  our  pupils  such  training 
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as  this,  we  are  not  qualifying  them  for  the  home  life  which  the 
vast  majority  of  them  will  lead. 

Mr.  Hall  : — That  is  very  true.  But  there  comes  another 
point.  I  believe  in  collecting  blind  men  together.  I  don’t,  care 
what  the  number  is.  We  have  a  little  smoking-house  separate 
from  the  shop,  and  if  they  have  a  chance  to  go  down  and 
smoke  their  pipes — I  am  talking  now  of  the  men,  not  of  the 
boys — and  tell  their  stories  and  do  as  they  please,  I  know  they 
are  happier  together, 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  point  that  is 
raised.  I  think  if  a  blind  person  is  taught  to  use  broom  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  set  in  motion  by  steam-power,  he  has  still  to 
learn  the  use  of  machinery  which  is  actuated  by  his  own  mus¬ 
cles.  You  are  simply  qualifying  the  blind  for  this  co-operative 
industry,  instead  of  an  isolated  industry  which  nine-tenths  of 
them  would  not  use. 

[The  Secretary,  by  request,  read  the  circular  of  Mr.  Bronson 
&  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  New  York,  to  the  Convention]. 

Mr.  Hall  : — No  doubt  it  is  becoming  a  question  with  many 
whether  we  should  not  consider  this  matter  seriously.  They 
have  now  one  of  these  machines  in  Havana,  one  in  Pittsburg, 
one  in  Chicago,  and  two  more  ordered  in  Philadelphia.  We  have 
the  facts  before  us ;  now,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

A  Member  : — Is  this  advertisement  from  the  manufacturers 
of  the  machinery,  or  the  manufacturers  of  brooms  ?  Is  it  brooms 
or  machinery  they  want  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Hall  : — Let  me  answer  that  question.  You  may  think 
I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  this  firm. 

Mr.  Wait  and  other  Members : — No,  we  have  no  such  an 
idea. 

Mr.  Hall  : — Let  me  tell  you.  This  firm  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  about  fifty  years.  There  are  two  brothers  of  them — one  on 
one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  running 
independently.  One  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University — the 
inventor.  All  these  machines,  except  the  sewer,  have  been  run¬ 
ning  two  years — the  sewer,  I  think,  a  year  and  a  half;  may  be 
not  so  long.  Now  they  have  got  a  fortune  in  this  machinery. 
They  propose  to  get  the  machinery  out  into  the  world,  and  are 
going  to  get  paid  for  it.  They  ask  a  large  royalty ;  but  can  we 
do  better?  We  cannot  now  make  brooms  and  sell  them  at  the 
prices  they  are  selling  at.  How  are  we  to  meet  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  McWorkman  : — I  can  see  the  advantages  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  like  this,  but  does  it  not  destroy  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  as  a  trade? 

Mr.  Hall  : — It  does.  I  wish  it  did  not. 

Mr.  McWorkman  : — What  advantage  would  it  be  for  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  blind  to  operate  in  the  business  of  broom-mak¬ 
ing,  merely  as  a  matter  of  instruction  ? 
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Mr.  Hall  : — In  answer  to  that  I  will  give  my  own  views. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  every  large 
city  where  there  are  large  manufacturing  establishments,  every 
energetic  blind  man  could  find  business  at  remunerative  prices. 

5Ir.  Chapin  : — There  is  a  question  as  to  the  effect  this  mat¬ 
ter  will  have  upon  our  institutions  that  are  making  brooms.  I 
come  in  as  one  of  those  institutions,  being  interested  in  the 
Working  Home.  I  must  say  that  I  was  startled  at  this  an¬ 
nouncement  when  Mr.  Hall  came  here. 

Mr.  Hall  : — You  were  not  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Chapin: — No;  but  I  was  startled  here,  as  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  are  liable  to  be,  that  are  making  brooms.  My  first  act 
in  this  matter  would  be,  as  a  member  of  the  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Working  Home,  to  move  to  support  the  operation 
of  this  working  machinery  in  the  manufactory  for  the  blind 
men.  Let  come  what  wdll,  I  hold  it  as  a  vital  question  to  enable 
them  to  compete,  as  they  must,  in  the  wholesale  departments, 
with  other  manufacturers.  That  I  regard  as  a  settled  point.  If 
we  do  not,  we  might  as  w’ell  abandon  the  largest  part  of  our 
work  in  our  Working  Home  and  all  other  establishments.  I 
think  that  in  our  large  towns  it  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
their  employment  in  the  broom-making  department.  But  we 
shall  still  go  on  at  the  work  of  instruction,  probably  at  a  dimin¬ 
ished  rate,  as  we  cannot  avoid  it.  We  find,  as  the  result  of  the 
calculations  we  get,  that  with  machinery  they  are  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  brooms  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  less  than  it  costs  us  in 
our  institutions,  or  in  other  private  manufactories.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  produce  some  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  all  to  look  out  in  that  direction — I  mean  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  department.  In  view  of  this  revolution,  I  think  it 
W’ould  be  w’ell  to  look,  to  some  extent,  to  some  articles  of  manu¬ 
facture  as  a  substitute  for  broom-making.  I  still  hold,  however, 
that  broom-making  should  be  pursued,  and  believe  it  will  be 
pursued  in  our  institutions.  Many  of  our  people  who  will  go  to 
small  towns  and  to  the  country,  can  make  brooms,  and,  where 
the  farmers  who  raise  broom-corn  will  furnish  the  stock,  in  many 
cases  they  will  be  masters  of  that  work,  and  get  custom  which 
those  who  make  them  by  ma'chinery  could  not  receive.  They 
certainly,  in  this  way,  may  do  something  for  their  support.  I 
hold  that  we  ought  to  insist  as  long  as  possible,  even  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cost,  on  continuing  to  produce  mechanics  in  the 
■broom-making  department.  That  would  be  my  advice,  and  what 
we  shall  do  in  our  Institution.  We  shall  make  brooms  as  long 
as  we  can.  We  may  look  for  a  very  great  change  from  this  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery,  but  I  think  it  will  have  its  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  this  will  be  one.  I  hold,  as  I  have  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  that  we  ought  to  have  working  departments,  like 
they  have  in  Bristol,  and  other  places,  as  they  have  had  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  Scotland,  for  giving  employ- 
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ment  to  the  blind.  They  are  not  strictly  homes,  but  working- 
houses  for  furnishing  employment,  and  those  who  have  homes 
go  to  those  establishments  for  work.  I  made  diligent  inquiry  in 
regard  to  that  matter  at  Bristol,  some  years  ago,  and  found  they 
were  doing  a  large  business,  and  were  giving  employment  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  men  or  boys  living  at  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  wish  to  ask  if  these  blind  men  are  able 
to  make  a  living  in  competition  with  the  seeing,  in  these  Euro¬ 
pean  institutions? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — I  understand  that,  according  to  their  own  re¬ 
ports,  they  make  a  living.  It  may  be  they  have  some  other  aid. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  particulars.  The  founder  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  gave  me  great  hope  in  regard  to  our  Working  Home, 
which  is  not  a  Home  ”,  as  many  are.  I  am  opposed  to  large 
homes,  but  there  may  be  cases  where  we  can  receive  them  into 
working  homes.  I  hold  that  in  New  York  State — the  Empire 
State,  as  it  is  called — which  our  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Wilber] 
here  represents,  they  will  see  the  time  come  when  they  must  es¬ 
tablish  some  home  or  some  working  establishment,  as  they  have 
in  England,  or  like  our  own,  or  something  of  the  kind.  And  I 
hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  give  encouragement  to 
that,  as  it  is  to  education.  The  great  idea  of  these  institutions 
should  not  be  simply  to  impart  a  literary  education ;  but  the  best 
work  the  Legislature  can  provide  for  in  all  these  institutions,  is 
the  general  welfare,  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  blind.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  view  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  the  best  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  who  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  community,  is 
the  great,  leading,  vital  object  of  all  provisions  made  for  them 
by  a  republic  in  its  charities.  In  the  light  of  duty,  as  w^ell  as 
of  justice  to  the  blind  themselves,  we  must  look  at  this  matter 
in  a  common-sense  way  in  regard  to  our  working  departments. 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  educational  departments,  for 
everythiug  connected  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  blind ;  the  musical  department  I  highly  value,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  for  that ;  still  I  feel  that  we  cannot  and  must  not 
ignore  this  department,  which  has  for  its  object  the  real  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  everything  that  belongs  to  their  business  in  life — 
that  is  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  now,  when  they  had  on  hand  five  or  six 
hundred  brooms,  they  would“have  to  stop,  but  where  they  make 
them  with  this  machinery,  and  store  them  away  by  the  ten 
thousand,  and  by  the  plan  they  have  for  bleaching  them  could 
bring  them  out  when  needed,  looking  like  new  brooms.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  always  been  troubled  with  mice.  He 
was  told  at  Mr.  Bronson’s  that  there  was  but  one  way  by  which 
they  could  keep  rid  of  them,  and  that  was  by  spreading  crystals 
of  strychnine  on  cheese,  and  placing  pieces  of  it  around  among 
the  brooms. 
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The  discussion  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  having  con¬ 
sumed  some  time,  it  was  voted  that  the  remainder  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given  in  handicraft  in  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Mu.  Morrison  : — I  want  to  make  a  remark  or  two  with  re¬ 
gard  to  European  institutions,  having  visited  them,  perhaps, 
more  recently  than  my  friend  Mr.  Chapin.  I  found  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Institution,  where  they  employ  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  they  have  what  they  call  a  “  supplemen¬ 
tary  ” — for  instance,  to  a  man  that  earns  twelve  shillings  a  week 
they  give  sixteen  shillings ;  and  the  Director  of  that  Institution, 
Mr.  Martin,  assured  me  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
men  can  earn  a  living. 

A  Member  Is  that  earning  it,  or  is  it  a  charity  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  will  leave  that  to  the  members  to  settle. 

The  Chairman  : — Did  they  give  them  a  certain  percentage 
above  what  they  earned,  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  believe  so.  If  they  earn  sixteen  shil¬ 
lings  they  would  probably  pay  them  eighteen. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — It  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  person 
and  the  number  of  his  family — his  children. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — And  there  is  where  it  brings  in  a  disagree¬ 
able  feature.  A  workman  stated  to  me  that  because  he  had  not 
a  family,  he  did  not  get  as  much  as  some  others,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  get  as  much  as  a  man  who  had  a  family. 
There  comes  in  your  unwelcome  question  of  charity,  after  all. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Chapin  as  to  our  duty 
in  this  matter,  but  there  is  no  question  about  charity  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  work  of  the  blind  any  more  than  that  there  is  charity 
extended  to  many  that  can  see.  We  will  always  have  a  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  can  see  who  will  receive  charity,  as  they 
will  not  succeed  in  life.  Whether  the  percentage  of  this  class 
will  be  greater  or  less  among  the  blind,  will  be  decided  in  the 
future.  If  it  is  not  greater  it  will  be  a  very  strong  endorsement 
of  our  system  of  education.  This  machine  question  is  suggest¬ 
ive,  and  in  some  places  it  may  be  adopted  with  profit,  in  some 
places  it  may  not  do.  The  question  of  making  brooms,  since  ma¬ 
chinery  is  coming  into  vogue,  will  probably  make  it  as  it  is  in 
England,  and  we  may  have  to  supplement  every  broom-maker 
who  has  not  machinery.  I  think,  after  all,  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  our  institutions  will  be,  to  make  men  out  of  the  pupils 
just  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  leaving  the  question  of  providing 
afterward  for  their  future  comfort  with  the  public,  as  we  do  with 
the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  I  am  in  favor,  in  our  public 
schools,  if  it  is  possible,  to  devote  some  portion  of  every  day  to 
mechanical  and  physical  labor.  That  is  what  we  are  pursuing, 
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and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  think  our  institutions  for  the  blind 
are  better  organized  than  our  schools  for  the  seeing.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  institutions  in  England,  I  think,  upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  reports,  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  amounts  contrib¬ 
uted — so  many  pounds  for  the  support  of  different  persons.  You 
will  find  a  list  of  persons  thus  aided  by  contributions  for  the 
blind. 

A  Member  : — How  much  does  it  cost  to  take  care  of  those 
persons  outside  of  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  : — That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  Mr. 
Chapin  has  worked  hard  in  this  matter,  and  his  heart  is  in  it ; 
and  if  we  leave  out  the  question  of  prices,  his  heart  is  always 
right.  Where  there  are  any  blind  to  be  aided,  in  any  way,  you 
.  can  depend  on  his  sympathy.  But  the  question  with  us  is, 
whether  we  must  not  look  at  this  matter  rather  from  a  business 
stand-point.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  something  practical.  If 
there  is  any  practical  way  which  we  can  contrive,  by  which  we 
can  help  the  blind  to  procure  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  let  us  find  it  out;  but  when  we  bring  our  sympathy  into 
the  matter  we  lose  sight  of  the  dollars  and  cents  in  it. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  work, 
that  we  cannot  expect  all  to  earn  a  living  by  work ;  all  will  not 
be  self-supporting;  but  a  great  many  can  be  in  the  working 
homes.  The  question  reduces  itself  to  this :  They  labor  under 
an  infirmity  which  reduces  their  capacity  for  self-support  below 
the  capacity  of  the  seeing.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  sure  of 
getting  employment,  and  work  must  be  furnished  them  at  places 
like  these  homes  here  or  in  Europe.  Now,  sir,  are  we  to  shirk 
the  question,  because  some  men  who  seek  support  only  get  three- 
fourths  of  a  support  ?  If  we  see  a  man  swimming  across  a  river, 
who  is  likely  to  drown,  and  we  can  reach  to  him  a  plank  and 
thus  save  his  life,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  put  that  plank  within 
his  reach  ?  It  is  just  that  plank  these  men  should  have  given 
them.  Our  system  does  a  great  deal,  which,  whether  w^e  call  it 
charity  or  not,  should  be  done.  We  must  not  be  too  sensitive  on 
that  word,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  let  these  persons  go  to 
the  wall — and  that  wall,  in  many  cases,  would  be  the  poor-house. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — My  sympathies  are  in  this  matter.  I  only 
want  to  put  ourselves  right.  We  must  not  claim  that  we  can 
accomplish  impossibilities.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  suppose  that 
by  any  system  every  person  deprived  of  sight  can  support  him¬ 
self.  There  can  be  no  objection  *to  the  friends  of  the  blind 
pursuing  any  course  for  their  benefit ;  but  while  doing  that,  do 
not  let  us  claim  that  we  can  accomplish  impossibilities.  I  only 
want  to  say  I  have  tried  this  thing,  and  know  the  impossibility 
of  making  it  a  success,  unless  there  is  some  outside  assistance, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  assistance  given  at  the  Home  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  at  Edinburgh.  It  did  strike  me,  however,  that  if  that 
assistance  at  Edinburgh  were  given  in  some  other  way,  it  would 
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be  better  received  by  the  blind.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  no 
family,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  denied  the  same  that  was  given  to 
thoseVho  had,  who  did  no  more  labor  than  he  did.  He  wanted 
the  privilege  to  use  it  as  he  pleased- — perhaps  to  smoke  fine  Ha¬ 
vana  cigars,  which  he  had  just  as  much  right  to  do,  as  the  other 
to  apply  his  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  I  am  heartily  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Chapin  in  his  desire  to  assist  the  blind,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  mistake  in  our  owm  minds  in  regard  to 
meeting  this  matter  on  a  business  basis.  As  often  stated,  many 
of  those  deprived  of  sight  would  not  need  any  assistance  if  they 
had  their  sight.  That  we  grant ;  but  when  assistance  is  ren¬ 
dered  them  we  would  like  to  see  that  assistance  offered  them  in 
the  least  objectionable  way,  and  while  we  assist  them  we  must 
not  go  about  maintaining  that  those  blind  persons  are  liable  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  work.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  lead  people  astray.  People  will  think  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  this  matter  on  a  business  basis,  and  we  shall  make  a  failure 
at  it,  unless  somebody  comes  to  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Chapin: — We  have  constantly  held  to  the  belief  that 
these  cannot  be  self-supporting  as  institutions  or  establishments. 
The  very  documents  that  have  been  issued  say  this.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  take  the  ground  that,  ordinarily,  these  work¬ 
ing  homes  or  institutions  do  not  promise  means  by  which  the 
blind  can  support  themselves.  We  would  make  a  false  state¬ 
ment  if  we  did  so.  We  sa}"  they  cannot  support  themselves,  but 
there  will  be  cases  where  they  will ;  numbers  will  do  so.  I  have 
a  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boy  in  our  Institution  who  learned 
broom-making,  and  who  is  not  only  paying  his  board,  but  saving 
money.  There  are  cases  like  that,  though  I  say  they  cannot,  as 
a  whole.  I  say,  hpwever,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  think 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  can  not  do  a 
better  thing  than  to  supplement  this  work. 

Mr.  Patten  remarked  that  for  many  years  he  drank  in  the 
feelings  and  influence  of  Dr.  Howe  in  reference  to  the  blind. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  industrial  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  he  obtained  quite  a  number  of 
subscriptions  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  less,  and  arrangements 
were  about  being  made  to  appoint  a  board  of  managers,  etc. 
Since  then  his  mind  had  changed  on  this  subject,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  it  may  be  in  Massachusetts, 
New-  York,  or  Philadelphia,  working  homes  for  the  blind  are  not 
needed  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  He  believed  the  best  plan 
was,  to  make  men  and  women  out  of  them,  as  Mr.  Morrison  had 
said,  and  send  them  out  to  act  their  own  part  in  the  world.  He 
believed  this  to  be  a  better  plan  than  to  collect  them  together  in 
a  home.  He  thought,  however,  that  every  institution  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  learning  for  the  blind  should  have  a  department  for 
adults  to  learn  trades,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  do  something 
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toward  earning  a  living.  They  made  it  a  point,  he  said,  in  their 
Institution,  to  try  to  impress  upon  pupils  that  they  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  themselves,  and  to  encourage  them  to  make  an  en¬ 
ergetic  effort  in  that  direction.  The  speaker  gave  a  number  of 
illustrations  showing  the  success  attained  by  those  who  had  left 
their  Institution.  From  recent  investigations,  he  concluded  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  had  gone  out  from  their 
Institution  are  making  a  living. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  in  a  visit  through  England,  he  found 
several  small  establishments  which  had  seized  upon  the  idea 
of  manufacturing  small  things  that  were  needed  in  different 
communities.  One  of  these  establishments  had  got  all  the  orders 
from  the  Northwestern  Railway  to  make  rough  baskets  used  by 
them,  and  the  blind  men  were  supporting  themselves  by  this 
work.  In  Belfast  they  had  the  monopoly  in  making  a  kind  of 
brush  ;  in  some  places  they  were  making  wares  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  coal  mines.  In  such  instances  they  were  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  but  in  other  business,  where  they  came  in  competition  with 
general  merchandise,  they  were  not  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Miller  : — I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  of  these 
institutions  that  pay  the  pupils  who  labor  in  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment,  while  they  are  pupils  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Chapin  -There  are,  sir.  We  pay  the  pupils  one-half 
they  earn ;  if  we  are  pressed  for  work,  we  pay  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Miller:— What  is  the  result  of  that  plan? 

Mr.  Chapin  : — We  find  it  beneficial  to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Wait  said,  in  regard  to  paying  pupils,  that  the  course 
they  pursued  in  keeping  their  accounts  was,  to  charge  the  entire 
expenses,  no  matter  what,  in  carrying  on  the  instruction  in  the 
working  department.  They  did  not  carry  the  idea  to  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  that  they  are  making  money.  In  the  New  York 
Institution  they  always  report  a  loss,  greater  or  less,  at  the  end 
of  every  year;  whereas,  by  some  means  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  comprehend,  some  institutions  reporta  profit.  Lest 
he  should  convey  the  idea  to  the  pupils  that  they  were  making 
a  profit  on  their  labor,  he  always  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  were  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  He  stated  that  what 
money  the  pupils  got  was  in  this  way.  Their  classes  are  divided 
into  three  parts — first,  those  who  come  into  the  shop  that  are 
wholly  unproductive.  They  go  in  there  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  how  to  do  something,  and  whenever  they  learn  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  is  productive  they  would  receive  something  for  their 
work.  They  had  some  of  their  pupils  employed  at  cane-seated 
chairs,  others  making  mattresses,  etc.,  in  that  department. 
Broom-making  they  had  given  up  some  years  ago.  Then  those 
who  are  in  school  for  the  last  year,  as  soon  as  they  can  work  with 
some  degree  of  skill,  one-sixth  of  the  entire  work  which  they 
accomplish  is  set  apart  to  their  credit  in  the  accounts  kept. 
Another  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  advanced  farther, 
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who  receive  one-third  for  their  work  that  would  be  due  to  a 
seeing  journeyman  for  his  work.  In  the  last  year  the  pupil  re¬ 
ceives  the  whole  amount  for  his  work.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  account  is  made  up,  and  what  is  credited  to  each  person  is 
put  into  the  savings  bank  to  his  credit,  and  drawn  from  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  on  his  (Mr.  Wait’s)  order,  or  in  some  other  way,  when¬ 
ever  the  person  having' the  credit  intends  to  do  something  that 
is  self-supporting ;  and  he  is  required  to  present  his  plan,  and  if 
it  IS  some  chimerical  scheme,  in  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  in¬ 
vest,  he  is  plainly  told  so.  If  he  desires  to  purchase  material  to 
go  into  business  for  himself  at  any  place,  or  anything  that  prom¬ 
ises  success,  he  is  paid  the  money. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  in  his  State  (Kansas)  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  were  children  of  poor  people,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
new  States  generally,  and  the  Institution  provided  everything 
for  the  pupils.^  Two  years  ago  he  provided  the  following  plan 
in  the  industrial  department  of  their  Institution  :  Each  pupil 
IS  paid  for  the  labor  he  performs.  In  the  broom  department, 
three  grades  of  brooms  are  manufactured — No.  1  is  a  parlor 
broom;  No.  2,  a  medium  broom,  and  No.  3,  a  cheap  ring  broom. 
For  the  parlor  broom,  forty  cents  is  paid ;  for  No.  2,  thirty  cents ; 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  three-ring  broom.  The  boys  go 
into  the  broom  department  to  learn  the  business,  and  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  make  a  broom  that  is  merchantable  and  will  sell 
they  receive  these  rates.  The  manufacture  of  brushes  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  plan.  The  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
department,  or  master  mechanic,  is  the  judge  as  to  when  these 
brooms,  or  brushes,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  have  attained  that 
degree  of  perfetness  as  to  entitle  them  to  pass  as  a  merchantable 
article.  The  pupils  are  educated  particularly  in  the  principles 
of  economy;  they  are  taught  not  to  spend  their  money  for  frivol¬ 
ous  things,  but  to  apply  it  to  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  needed 
articles.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  account  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  shows  how  many  brooms  have  been  made  by  each 
pupil,  and  how  much  is  coming  to  him,  and  he  then  receives  his 
pay.  Not  a  single  instance  had  Occurred  where  a  pupil  had  gone 
and  spent  his  money  foolishly.  Some  of  them  earn  five,  or  six, 
or  seven  dollars  a  month.  During  the  past  year  two  boys  of  the 
Institution  saved  fort^^-seven  dollars  and  a  half  in  the  industrial 
department,  and  with  that  bought  an  entire  outfit  for  broom¬ 
making,  and  with  his  assistance  had  selected  locations,  to  which 
they  had  gone  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  one  of  them  had 
inrormed  him  shortly  before  he  came  to  the  Convention,  that  he 
h^  been  able  to  earn,  beside  all  expenses,  one  dollar  a  day.  An¬ 
other,  working  for  a  blind  man,  receives  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  week  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Patten  remarked  that  the  Institution  he  represented 
was  a  small  one,  and  they  had  to  adopt  such  plans  as  they  could 
with  the  small  amount  of  means  at  their  command.  Last  year 
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they  were  so  scarce  of  funds  that  they  were  not  able  to  employ  a 
teacher  for  their  industrial  department,  and  no  one  they  could 
find  was  willing  to  take  it  and  sell  all  the  goods  manufactured 
for  his  own  benefit.  But  two  of  the  young  men  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  who  had  learned  the  trade  pretty  well,  were  willing  to 
take  it  if  the  Institution  would  furnish  the  material  and  give 
them  the  overplus  of  whatever  profit  there  might  be,  for  their 
compensation.  They  attended  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  managed  the  shop,  spending  their  time  out  of  school 
in  the  work.  These  boys  needed  clothing,  the  money  for  which 
he  advanced  until  he  had  reached  what  would  amount  to  ten 
dollars  a  month  for  each  boy.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
coming  to  each  boy  the  sum  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half. 
Their  plan  had  been,  when  a  boy  could  make  good  work — a  per¬ 
fect  broom — to  give  them  a  fair  task  for  three  hours,  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  for  whatever  they  made  over  that  they  were  paid 
wages.  Some  had  made  wages,  and  some  had  not  made  any¬ 
thing.  He  doubted  whether  the  system  they  had  practiced  was 
a  good  one.  They  had  concluded  now^  to  pay  their  foreman,  and 
whatever  the  shop  makes  set  that  apart  to  aid  indigent  gradu- 
•  ates  from  the  shop  in  furnishing  them  an  outfit. 

A  Member  : — Did  those  boys  you  refer  to  pay  for  their 
board  ? 

Mr.  Patten  : — No,  they  did  not  pay  for  their  board ;  they 
were  pupils  in  the  Institution. 

Member  : — Did  they  get  enough  besides  to  have  paid  their 
board  ? 

Mr.  Patten  : — They  did  not  spend  their  whole  time  in  the 
shop.  They  were  not  under  obligations  to  spend  more  than  four 
hours  in  the  shop.  They  did,  however,  spend  more,  because  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  On  Saturday  they  would  spend  their 
whole  time  in  it.  They  not  only  taught  others,  but  when  they 
had  leisure  time  they  would  put  their  own  hands  to  the  work 
of  making  brooms  and  mattresses.  They  received  over  and  above 
all  expenses  of  the  shop — there  was  no  rent,  of  course,  to  pay — 
but  over  and  above  paying  for  repairs  on  machinery,  and  all 
other  expenses,  forty-five  dollars  to  divide  betwen  them  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  when  he  took  hold  of  the  Kansas  In¬ 
stitution,  four  years  ago,  the  industrial  department  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  dollars  in  debt.  The  State  has  never  ap¬ 
propriated  anything  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  depart¬ 
ment.  Individuals  had  advanced  money,  and  he  had  himself 
advanced  some  for  the  purchase  of  stock.  Thus  they  had  been 
able  to  run  their  industrial  department,  until  now  they  have  a 
surplus  of  $1,094.  [Applause].  The  last  year  their  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  department  amounted  to  $227.  The  Legislature 
last  winter  passed  a  law  requiring  them  to  turn  into  the  treasury 
all  the  moneys  from  that  department,  and  draw  their  appropria- 
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tions  for  that  department  hereafter  the  same  as  from  the  general 
fund  from  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  course  we 
have  pursued  for  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  from 
which  we  see  no  cause  to  turn.  We  now  pay  neither  our  in¬ 
structor  or  anybody  in  our  establishment.  We  give  him  the  use 
of  the  shop  and  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  he  buys  his  own  ma¬ 
terials  and  sells  the  products.  Thus  we  are  free,  not  only  from 
all  the  expenses  and  anxiety  of  the  management  of  it,  but 
we  never  have  a  stock  of  brooms  accumulated.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system  are  many,  but  lest  I  should  occupy  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Association  in  explaining  it,  I  would 
refer  you  to  our  reports.  But  this  matter  of  compensation  seems 
to  be  prominent,  and  I  want  to  speak  on  that.  I  have  only  one 
thought  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wait’s  sys-. 
tern  of  setting  apart  a  fund  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  upon  his 
entering  into  some  kind  of  business.  My  view  would  be,  that 
the  pupil  should  understand  that  this  is  simply  a  donation,  upon 
condition  that  he  will  use  the  money  judiciously  and  properly 
in  the  establishment  of  his  business.  This  idea  of  making  a 
pupil  feel  that  every  time  he  turns  his  hand  over  in  the  most 
indirect  manner,  he  is  doing  it  for  the  institution  or  something 
concerning  it,  is  all  wrong.  They  come  to  the  institution  to 
obtain  their  education,  whether  in  literature,  music,  or  handi¬ 
craft.  They  are  supported  by  the  State ;  therefore,  they  owe 
the  State  for  all  that  is  done  ;  the}’’  owe  the  State  for  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred.  So  far  as  the  plan  referred  to  is  adopted  to 
encourage  economy,  T  have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  it  into  the  mind  of  a  pupil  that  he  is  rendering  services 
for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  paid  ;  and  if  they  are  asked  to  carry 
in  an  armful  of  wood,  for  instance,  they  will  feel  that  they  should 
have  some  pay  for  it.  Now  I  feel  that  all  the  pupil  can  do  for  the 
institution — mind,  I  say  institution^  and  not  officers — is  but  their 
duty  to  do.  So  far  as  compensation  should  go  for  overwork,  I 
think  that  is  proper,  but  during  the  proper  hours  for  instruc¬ 
tion — those  that  are  set  aside  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  a  trade — 
we  no  more  think  of  paying  a  pupil  for  that  than  for  solving  a 
problem  in  arithmetic.  The  shop  is  a  class-room  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher,  and  the  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  work,  and  the  pupil  should  learn  how  to  work  without  any 
other  compensation  than  that  which  he  derives  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  him.  I  throw  out  these  thoughts,  because,  from  not  a 
very  limited  connection  with  institutions  of  this  kind,  I  feel  that 
those  inducements  which  are  thrown  out  sometimes  convey  false 
notions  in  regard  to  this  department,  and  false  notions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  departments.  It  is  a  very  poor  principle  to  pay 
pupils  for  doing  that  which  is  best  for  themselves.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  paying  them  for  overwork  after  shop 
hours.  We  leave  our  shop  superintendent  to  arrange  about  that, 
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and  I  believe  he  pays  them  for  overwork.  We  think  that  is  suf¬ 
ficient  inducement,  without  paying  them  for  other  work. 

Now,  as  to  enabling  pupils  to  start  in  business.  We  have 
had  some  assisted  through  the  benevolence  of  an  old  mother  from 
one  of  our  institutions.  She  granted  a  few  bequests  to  some 
half  a  dozen  of  her  teachers  and  schoolmates  and  some  relatives, 
and  left  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  the  Superintendent  of  our 
Institution,  in  trust,  for  indigent  graduates,  to  be  given  them 
in  sums  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  after  leaving  school.  We  had 
the  privilege  of  distributing  the  whole  of  the  principal,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  do  so.  The  amount  left  was  some  seven  thousand 
dollars.  To  this  we  have  added  some  other  little  sums  from  do¬ 
nations,  so  that  the  fund  amounts  now  to  some  eight  or  nine 
thousand  dollars.  The  interest  on  this  and  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  we  devote,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  purchase  of  tools  for  pupils. 
This  year,  for  instance,  we  fitted  out  six  of  our  graduates  wdth 
complete  sets  of  tools.  This,  of  course,  is  understood  to  be  a  do¬ 
nation  from  this  old  lady  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  have  those  who  have  the  management  of 
institutions  give  some  thought  and  attention  to  the  matter  of 
paying  pupils  for  their  work  during  school  hours,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  do  more  damage  than  good  by  the  practice. 

Mr.  McWorkman: — The  Chairman  has  stated  my  views  in 
this  matter  exactly.  We  have  tried  the  plan  of  paying  pupils 
wages  for  their  work,  but  have  abandoned  it  for  the  reason  stated 
by  Mr.  Churchman.  Our  working  department  is  operated  simply 
as  a  branch  institution — ^just  as  much  as  a  branch  literary  or 
musical  department,  and  ever}’’  pupil  of  proper  age  is  required 
to  spend  one  or  more  hours  in  the  industrial  department  as  a 
duty  to  himself,  for  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  compen¬ 
sation. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  requested  to  give  to  the  Convention  some 
account  of  the  use  of  the  knitting-machine  in  his  Institution. 
He  stated  that  their  experience  with  knitting-machines  began 
in  1876,  immediately  after  seeing  Mr.  Wait’s  experience  and 
success.  They  commenced  with  the  Bickford  machine,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  teach  their  girls  to  knit  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
He  expressed  himself  as  being  under  great  obligations  to  Miss 
Tyrrell,  their  teacher,  for  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  her 
department  had  been  managed.  Soon  after  commencing  to  use 
the  Bickford  machine  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  within  the 
reach  of  blind  operators,  taking,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  labor 
upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  beginning  with  the 
pupils,  the  beginning  being  the  most  difficult  point  in  any  ope¬ 
ration.  He  said  he  added  one  or  two  slight  improvements  to  the 
Bickford  machine  to  enable  the  blind  operator  to  get  better  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  As  there  was  no  machine  here,  he  said  he  could  not 
well  explain  the  improvements  referred  to.  The  success  with 
the  first  machine  was  such  that  he  ordered  three  others.  The 
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difficulty  soon  was  to  find  a  market  for  our  work,  but  we  finally 
succeeded  in  making  arrangements  to  supply  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  Ontario  with  socks  and  other  articles.  Then  we  expe¬ 
rienced  another  difficult}^,  which  w-as  a  very  serious  one — that 
was  because  of  the  limited  range  of  work  done  b}’’  the  Bickford 
machine,  as  we  needed  a  machine  that  had  a  greater  range  of 
work.  He  then,  after  examining  various  circulars  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  knitting-machines,  ordered  a  Lamb  knitting-ma¬ 
chine.  It  was  found  more  difficult  to  instruct  the  blind  to  ope¬ 
rate  the  Lamb  machine,  but  Miss  Tyrrell  proved  equal  to  the 
task.  Some  time  after,  he  heard  of  the  Franz  and  Pope  machine, 
and  got  one  of  them.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  operating  various 
machines,  pinning  his  faith  to  no  one  patent.  A  machine 
which  might  not  give  good  satisfaction  when  operated  by  the 
blind,  might  give  very  different  results  when  operated  by  seeing 
persons.  They  had  now  four  of  the  Bickford  machines,  two  of 
Lamb’s,  and  one  of  the  Franz  and  Pope  machines.  He  thought 
the  Franz  and  Pope  machine  much  the  hest  for  the  use  of  blind 
operators. 

A  Member  : — What  is  the  cost  of  those  machines? 

Mr.  Hunter: — They  can  be  had  now,  probably,  for  twenty 
dollars;  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  at  least,  in  getting 
them  for  twentv-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — How  much  can  one  of  those  girls  earn  as 
soon  as  she  has  learned  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — The  government  orders  we  have,  keeps  us 
fully  employed,  and  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  girls  who  have 
spirit  enough  to  make  them  feel  disposed  to  refuse  charity  in  the 
form  of  clothing,  preferring  very  much  to  earn  their  own  cloth¬ 
ing,  we  made  arrangements  by  which  they  should  be  paid  a 
small  amount  for  every  pair  of  socks  they  knit.  Of  course  the 
government  buys  those  socks  of  us.  I  now  allow  the  girls  fifteen 
cents  a  pair  for  every  pair  they  knit.  Some  of  our  girls  have 
reached  as  high  as  sixteen  pairs  a  day,  and  I  think  in  one  or  two 
cases  have  greatly  exceeded  that  number.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  think  I  can  see  a  visible  wearing  upon  their  health. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Taking  ten  hours  a  day,  what  would  be 
the  average  for  each  girl? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Well,  I  should  think  they  would  reach  six¬ 
teen  pairs  a  day  after  an  average  training. 

Mr.  Campbell: — Would  that  be  for  one  of  the  best,  or  an 
average  girl  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:  —  The  average  girl,  after  she  has  passed 
through  our  course  of  instruction. 

A  Member: — Do  they  have  much  trouble  from  dropping 
stitches  ? 

Mr.  Hunter:  — Of  course  they  had  some  trouble  that  way, 
but  they  learn  to  know  by  the  sound  of  the  machine.  When 
the  machine  is  going  wrong  the  sound  of  it  warns  them,  and  it 
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does  not  seem  that  the  running  of  the  seven  machines  confuses 
them.  Of  course  a  seeing  instructor  has  to  oversee  the  work 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  training. 

The  Chairman  : — I  believe  you  stated,  Mr.  Hunter,  that  you 
found  the  Franz  and  Pope  machines  the  best  ? 

Mr.  Hunter: — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  : — Which  one  did  you  regard  as  the  next 
best  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  think  the  Lamb  machine  would  rank  as 
the  next  best,  and  in  its  range  of  work,  of  course  it  is  very 
much  wider  than  the  other  machines.  The  question  would  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  on  what  class  of  work  you  would  want  to  make. 

The  Chairman  : — I  mean  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
its  susceptibility  of  being  manipulated  by  the  blind. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Oh,  in  that  respect,  I  would  rank,  probably, 
the  Franz  and  Pope  and  the  Bickford  about  equal — that  is,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  pupil,  the  liability 
to  get  out  of  order,  or  drop  stitches,  etc.,  the  Franz  and  Pope  we 
find,  so  far,  to  be  the  best.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bickford  about  the 
quality  of  certain  parts  of  his  machine.  Mr.  Wait,  here,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  interested  to  know  in  what  respect.  What  are 
technically  called  “  cams  ”  in  the  Bickford  machines  seemed  to 
be  very  apt  to  splinter,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  improper  temper 
of  the  steel,  or  it  may  be  an  imperfection  in  the  manufacture. 
We  did  not  find  this  trouble  in  the  Franz  and  Pope  machine, 
and  with  their  improved  machine  we  can  make  larger  or  smaller 
socks  much  easier  than  we  can  with  the  Bickford  machine. 
One  machine  we  tried  was  the  Hinkley.  That  did  not  give  us 
satisfaction.  The  Bickford  we  have  tried  thoroughly,  and  within 
certain  limits  it  does  its  work  well. 

A  Member  : — Mr.  Churchman,  if  w'e  wanted  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine,  what  kind  would  you  advise  us  to  buy  ? 

The  Chairman  [Mr.  Churchman] : — I  would  say,  from  Mr. 
Hunter’s  experience,  that  I  would  recommend  a  machine  such  as 
he  has.  That  I  do  upon  the  strength  of  his  observations. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  will  knit  cotton  as 
well  as  wool?  lam  informed,  however,  by  Miss  Tyrrell,  that 
the  knitting  of  cotton  with  them  is  very  eas3^ 

Mr.  Hunter: — We  have  worked  them  with  cotton  yarn. 

A  Member  : — Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  it? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — I  think  there  is  rather  more  difficulty  than 
with  wool — still  not  a  very  great  difficulty.  Of  course,  using 
threads  of  different  grades,  there  will  be  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  working  in  reference  to  one  of  those  guages.  We  find  less 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  working  with  the  Franz  and  Pope. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  did  not  know  how  much  the  Conven¬ 
tion  would  be  interested  in  another  department  of  work,  but 
that  by  giving  it  great  attention  and  carrying  on  the  shop  under 
the  very  best  circumstances,  they  had  very  great  success  in  giv- 
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ing  pupils  employment  in  the  work  of  piano-tuning.  He  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  regard  that  as  coming  under  the 
head  of  handicraft  here,  but  in  England  they  would  say  it  did, 
and  they  have  such  a  department  in  the  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  invited  by  the  Convention  to  favor  them 
with  some  remarks  in  reference  to  his  experience  in  carrying  on 
that  business  in  his  Institution. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  our  piano-forte 
tuning  department,  that  we  consider  it  a  very  important  busi¬ 
ness,  and  our  pupils  are  made  to  understand  that  a  place  in  it 
means  at  least  ten  hours  a  day  of  hard  work.  We  do  not 
allow  a  pupil  to  work  in  it  until  I  give  him  a  certificate,  and 
we  never  promise  them  that  it  will  take  less  than  three  years 
to  learn  the  business.  We  have  taken  pupils  into  it  who  have 
had  very  little  mechanical  ability,  who  have  succeeded  well.  I 
have  one  of  the  very  best  piano  men  that  could  be  had,  in  charge 
of  the  work.  The  question  of  price  was  not  looked  at  in  his  se¬ 
lection.  Our  folks  were  very  liberal  in  that  matter,  and  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  select  from  all  the  best  mechanics.  I  pro¬ 
cured  an  excellent  one,  and  pay  him  as  good  a  salary  as  I  can. 
He  devotes  his  whole  time  from  morning  till  night  to  that 
work.  -  We  have  the  shop  fitted  up  with  everything  that  is 
needed  of  every  kind  pertaining  to  musical  instruments.  We 
also  keep  fourteen  pianos  in  our  tuning  department,  and  keep 
the  pupils  who  are  in  that  department  working  at  tuning  from 
morning  till  night.  We  now  take  in  a  great  deal  of  repaiiing, 
and  make  the  blind  do  all  we  can,  and  then  supply  sighted  labor, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  the  finish  to  the  work.  We  also 
manufacture  pianos,  buying  the  cases  and  strings.  The  blind  do 
much  of  the  repairing — for  instance,  if  a  hammer  is  broken,  or 
anvthing  of  the  kind,  thev  put  it  in  as  well  as  a  sighted  person. 
We  have  several  little  contrivances  of  our  own  that  aid  them 
considerably  in  such  work,  and  are  constantly  improving  the 
wa}"  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  we  meet.  I  can  only  say,  as 
proof  of  our  success,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  piano¬ 
fortes,  that  I  will  undertake  to  furnish  any  institution  that 
wants  them,  good  piano-fortes  at  eighteen  guineas  apiece,  and 
they  shall  be  as  goc^  as  our  best  piano  manufacturers  make  in 
London,  except  the  cases.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  our  Institution,  I  would  say  that  a  number  of  onr  pupils 
have  been  employed  by  the  best  manufacturers  in  London,  who 
pay  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas  per  week.  And 
when  we  get  one  into  an  institution  we  never  have  to  remove 
him. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — What  would  probably  be  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  New  York? 
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Mr.  Campbell: — Some  of  the  steamers  are  very  liberal — so 
liberal  to  me  that  I  don’t  want  to  ask  them  again,  but  I  will  tell 
you  to  whom  to  apply.  You  know  the  price  for  transportation 
varies  almost  from  month  to  month.  A  short  time  ago  you  could 
have  got  them  dropped  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  almost  as 
cheaply  as  from  one  town  to  the  next,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  competition  at  that  time ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
aboof  thirty  dollars,  taking  one  time  with  another. 

Mr.  Wait  : — In  the  construction  of  these  pianos,  I  suppose 
for  the  sounding-board  you  buy  the  material  and  season  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — No,  sir.  we  don’t;  we  have  establishments 
in  London  that  do  that  business  for  a  large  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Mr.  Wait: — Certain  factories,  then,  buy  the  material  and 
make  them,  and  you  buy  them  as  others  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — ^Do  you  construct  the  actions  for  your  pianos  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  separate  parts  of  the  actions  we  buy ; 
the  keys,  for  instance,  we  buy. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  buy  the  action  completely  put  together 
in  the  action-board  or  action-frame,  or  do  you  simply  buy  the 
separate  hammers  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  piano 

we  make. 

Mr.  Wait  :— Do  you  ever  make  the  hammers? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— We  have,  but  do  not  make  a  business  of  it. 
We  have  pupils  that  make  voice-hammers  very  successfully ;  but 
as  a  rule  we  don’t  make  them,  because  we  get  them  so  much 
cheaper  already  made. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  buy  or  make  the  piano-frame  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— We  buy  the  action-frames  and  all  our  ma¬ 
terial,  and  string  the  piano,  and  do  all  that  would  technically  be 
called  making  the  pianos,  and  finish  the  work. 

Mr.  Wait: — Do  you  buy  the  action  and  sounding-boards 
separately  from  different  persons,  or  do  they  come  usually  from 
one  factory  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  — We  have  done  both  ways.  Recently  we 
have  bought  everything  from  the  one  establishment,  except  the 
wire ;  all  that  would  go  in  the  way  of  the  key-work,  sounding- 
board,  and  case,  we  get  from  one  firm.  Then  the  other  things 
that  would  be  wanted,  such  as  the  cloth,  we  get  from  different 
persons. 

Mr.  Wait: — Do  you  get  the  frames  already  adjusted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  other  parts  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  just  buy  the  rough  cases. 

Mr.  Wait: — So  made  that  the  action  can  be  adjusted  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — And  you  put  them  together  and  string  them? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — How  do  you  dispose  of  them  when  manu¬ 
factured  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Well,  at  present  we  have  more  orders  than 
we  can  meet.  We  use  them  up  very  rapidly.  We  have  used  up 
a  good  many  in  our  tuning  department.  We  want  to  use  a  dozen 
in  our  tuning  department.  _  * 

A  Member: — How  many  persons  do  you  employ  in  your 
tuning  department  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — From  twelve  to  fifteen,  employed  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

Member  : — Can  you  furnish  pianos  cheaper  than  other  insti¬ 
tutions? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  materials  would  actuallj^  cost  about 
fifteen  pounds  ten.  Then  there  are  always  other  little  expenses, 
so  that  1  calculate  them  at  about  eighteen  pounds. 

Mr.  Wait  : — And  you  would  sell  them  at  a  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Eighteen  guineas,  I  said. 

A  Member  : — What  do  thej^  charge  where  they  manufacture 
the  pianos  entire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — They  do  not  finish  them  entire,  but  simply 
make  the  difierent  parts. 

Member  : — There  are  manufactures  that  do  make  and  finish 
them  entire,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — Yes,  but  the  case  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Member: — Have  you  seen  those  of  the  Burwood  stamp? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Many  of  them. 

Member:— Does  Burwood  get  his  action,  cases,  sounding- 
board,  and  so  on,  from  other  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — No,  because  he  has  a  large  establishment. 

Member: — Do  those  bear  the  Burwood  stamp,  which  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — No,  sir. 

Member  : — Do  they  bear  the  name  of  any  first-class  maker 
of  London — those  pianos  where  you  buy  the  materials,  as  you 
have  described  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  will  explain,  if  you  want  to  know.  Piano 
manufacturers  use  those  materials,  whether  they  stamp  them 
with  their  names  or  not.  All  except  Burwood,  and  one  or  two 
others,  perhaps,  do  use  those  cases,  etc. — among  them  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hunter: — How  do  those  made  by  you  compare  with 
those  bearing  the  stamp  of  Burwood? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  have  the  Burwood,  and  those  we  are 
making  are  just  as  good  as  the  Burwood,  for  which  I  paid  forty 
guineas. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — How  do  they  compare  in  quality  with  the 
Steinway,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Those  are  upright  pianos. 
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Mr.  Hunter  : — How  do  they  compare  with  the  upright  case 
pianos  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : —The  cases  are  different,  but  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  for  tone,  action,  etc.,  I  think  they  compare  very 
favorably.  I  am  very  certain  I  shall  never  buy  another  Bur- 
wood  for  our  purposes  in  our  college. 

A  Member  : — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  importation  into 
your  country  and  bringing  into  competition,  the  Knabe  pianos? 

Mr.  Campbell: — I  know  something  about  the  prices. 

Member  : — How  do  they  compare  with  those  of  other  manu¬ 
facturers  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — Well,  they  vary  all  the  way  from  twenty, 
or  twenty-two  to  forty-four  pounds. 

Member: — The  very  same  piano? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  very  same  piano,  according  to  who 
makes  it.  Mind  you,  we  have  no  less  than  six  hundred  piano- 
makers  in  London.  They  are  of  all  qualities.  My  object  in 
stating  these  things  is  not  to  boast  of  the  fact  that  we  make 
pianos,  but  what  I  want  you  to  understand  is,  the  steps  we  are 
taking  to  give  our  pupils  facilities  for  learning  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  ;  to  show  you  what  we  are  doing  in  our  shops,  in  order  to 
get  our  pupils  into  seeing  shops. 

Mr.  Hunter: — This  business  of  manufacturing,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  simply  tributar}^  to  the  tuning  department  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — It  is  entirely  that.  We  do  not  think  it 
best  to  try  to  manufacture  largely,  but  feel  confident  of  our 
ability  to  manufacture  good  pianos. 

Mr.  Wait: — Do  you  think  your  pupils  superior  to  those  of 
Boston,  in  tuning? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — In  every  department  in  the  Boston  school, 
I  believe,  they  teach  tuning,  and  think  it  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  did  not  ask  your  opinion  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
but  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparison  of  your  ability  to 
tune,  as  taken  with  the  Boston  schools. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  are  doing  in  Boston.  I  have  not  seen  a  person  tuning  there 
in  ten  years.  I  can  only  say  that  previous  to  1869,  their  work 
was  not  worth  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  what  ours  is  now.  But 
then  you  have  made  great  progress,  I  suppose,  and  are  doing 
good  work,  but  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  many  scholars,  in  the  tuning  department, 
are  receiving  instruction  in  your  schools  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  suppose  of  those  at  tuning  alone,  we 
shall  begin  next  term  with  about  sixteen.  Then  in  the  school 
department,  of  those  who  only  spend  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
we  will  have  enough  to  carry  the  number  to  about  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  any  of  those  adults  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — We  do  not  like  to  take  adults.  We  did  at 
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first  take  them  between  twenty  and  thirty.  We  have  now 
passed  a  rule  not  to  take  any  over  eighteen. 

A  Member  : — What  length  of  time  does  it  take  a  pupil  of 
ordinary  talent,  on  an  average,  to  learn  tuning  well  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  told  you  before  that  I  do  not  undertake 
to  teach  any  one  under  three  years. 

Member  : — How^  much  time  does  he  spend  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The  whole  time. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Do  you  receive  them  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
simply  to  instruct  them  in  tuning,  or  to  instruct  them  in  other 
things  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  depends  upon  the  condition  and  what 
we  undertake  to  do.  We  will  take  them  in  the  tuning  depart¬ 
ment  entirely. 

Mr.  Wait  : — How  long  must  one  of  that  age  stay  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — He  must  stay  until  he  receives  a  certifi¬ 
cate — as  long  as  it  takes  him  to  learn. 

Mr.  Wait: — Then  if  he  would  acquire  the  knowledge  in 
eighteen  or  nineteen  months,  you  would  give  him  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — If  he  would  do  it  in  six  months  he  must 
be  satisfactory  to  me,  first,  as  to  his  proficiency ;  then  he  must 
go  to  one  of  the  best  manufactories  and  tune,  and  they  will  give 
him  a  certificate,  if  he  passes  a  thorough  examination  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Mr.  Wait: — How  do  you  manage  to  keep  them  attuning 
ten  hours  a  day,  when  you  are  teaching  them  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  begin  with  boys  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  give  them  but  little  tuning  at  first ;  but  we  have  those 
who  do  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Then  they  are  required  to  be  there  a  number  of 
years  to  get  up  to  the  ten  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Suppose  a  boy  with  us  is  going  through 
the  school  department,  and  wants  to  learn  tuning,  we  give  him 
more  time.  With  the  musical  influences  thrown  around  him  he 
is  growing  in  his  knowledge  in  that  direction,  so  that  when  he 
comes  to  learn  it  it  never  requires  so  much  training  as  when  we 
take  them  older,  and  making  tuning  a  specialty.  That  boy,  if 
we  find  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  good  teacher,  we,  as  a  rule, 
send  to  the  factory  at  least  six  months  before  he  goes  out  as  a 
tuner. 

Mr.  Chapin  : — How  many  octaves  have  those  pianos  you 
offer  for  fifteen  guineas  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Seven  octaves. 

A  Member: — How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  con¬ 
structive  branch  of  that  department  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — One.  We  do  not  call  it  a  constructive 
branch ;  it  is  simply  used  as  a  shop  of  instruction,  and  is  simply 
to  give  them  the  means  of  becoming  used  to  mechanics. 
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Mr.  Halt,:  —  When  tuning,  suppose  one  of  those  pupils 
should  find  a  hammer  broken,  is  he  qualified  to  repair  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  have  sent  forth  tuners  as  repairers. 
Some  are  able  to  do  it,  and  some  are  not.  I  have  got  two  tuners 
earning  eight  dollars  apiece  in  the  shop,  perfectly  helpless  as  re¬ 
pairers,  but  good  tuners. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Taking  the  matter  as  a  whole,  what  would  you 
advise,  from  your  experience,  to  those  in  America,  just  entering 
upon  this  business?  What  advice  would  you  give  as  a  general 
practice,  in  regard  to  taking  out  actions  and  repairing? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
struction  you  could  give  them — what  your  teachers  know  and 
can  do.  My  experience  is,  that  some  teachers  have  the  faculty 
of  showing  the  blind  how  to  handle  the  instruments  quite  readily, 
while  others  cannot. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  has  been  the  practical  result  there,  with 
your  scholars,  with  reference  to  their  taking  out  actions,  and 
such  things,  and  putting  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  think  two-thirds  of  our  pupils  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  that.  The  other  one-third  I  always  advise  not  to 
do  it.  We  are  making  efforts  to  get  pianos  to  tune  in  all  our  lo¬ 
calities  where  we  send  these  pupils  out.  We  do  as  you  do  in 
reference  to  the  money  received.  All  the  money  received  from 
that  source  is  put  into  a  savings  bank  for  them  when  they  go 
away. 

A  Member  :— Do  you  send  a  person  to  accompany  them  when 
they  go  out  to  repair  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  do  not  pretend  to  send  them  out  as  re¬ 
pairers,  but  simply  as  tuners,  because  sighted  tuners  do  not  go  out 
as  repairers ;  but  I  want  to  make  my  pupils  thorough,  and  found 
that  the  best  way,  and  introduced  this  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose. 

A  Member  : — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  repairing 
melodeons  ? 

Mr.  Campbell: — We  have  not  done  anything  with  melo¬ 
deons. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  would  like  to  have  you  state — perhaps  it 
is  contained  in  your  report — what  length  of  time  5mur  Institu¬ 
tion  has  been  in  operation,  and  how  many  successful  tuners  you 
have  sent  out,  or  graduated  from  that  department. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  — We  received  our  first  pupils  on  the  second 
of  March,  1872,  and  began  our  first  class  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1872.  We  have  for  two  or  three  years  back  had  a  good  begin¬ 
ning,  and  have  thus  far  sent  out  about  thirty  tuners.  We  have 
had  information  from  most  of  them.  I  think  twenty-seven  of 
them  are  thoroughly  successful  and  self-sustaining. 

A  Member  : — I  would  ask  what  proportion  of  these  thirty 
tuners  can  put  on  the  strings  alone? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Any  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Wait  : — That  is,  string  a  piano  anywhere,  throughout  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Oh,  they  will  put  on  strings  anywhere. 
Tuners  that  left  us  eighteen  months  ago  were  not  so  thoroughly 
instructed  as  we  instruct  them  now,  but  I  would  say  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  tuners  that  have  left  us  would  be  able  to  string  a 
piano  throughout. 

Mr.  Wait  :  - 1  would  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has 
struck  the  right  track.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  employment  for  the  boys  that  can  be  introduced 
into  the  schools— one  of  the  most  valuable  employments  that 
can  receive  our  attention. 

A  Member  : — How  young  would  you  put  a  boy  to  learning 
tuning? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — That  would  depend  entirely  upon  his  phys¬ 
ical  strength.  We  have  some  only  twelve  years  of  age;  some  we 
do  not  take  until  they  are  older.  We  always  train  them  thor¬ 
oughly  through  the  three  blind  courses.  I  am  much  encouraged 
by  my  success  in  this  department  in  the  Normal  College  in  Lon¬ 
don.  I  advise  my  friends  here  to  try  it,  and  I  think  you  will 
make  of  your  pupils  successful  tuners. 

Mr.  Morrison  believed  that,  where  pupils  had  energy  and 
the  proper  qualifications,  this  opened  up  a  great  field  for  the 
blind;  that  it  was  going  to  answer  the  great  question  for  many 
of  them,  as  to  how  they  were  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living. 
From  his  own  observation  he  knew  there-  were  blind  persons 
that  could  repair  pianos  very  well.  In  tuning  them,  he  did  not 
see  why  they  could  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  seeing.  Of  course 
they  should  have  a  guide  to  go  around  with  them.  They  should 
be  very  careful  in  going  into  a  parlor  where  there  is  a  fine  piano 
and  fine  furniture.  They  should  be  carefully  taught  in  respect 
to  this,  and  learn  to  handle  pianos  carefully  and  not  to  deface 
any  furniture  when  they  go  into  a  parlor,  because  the  impression 
they  make  at  one  place  is  going  to  be  a  great  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage  to  them. 

He  remarked  that  people  were  very  proud  of  what  Mr. 
Campbell  is  doing  in  London.  He  thought  Mr.  Campbell  was 
doing  a  grand  work  there  now ;  that  he  is  doing  more  than  any 
single  institution  in  the  country.  [Applause].  He  hoped  this 
department  would  continue  to  prosper.  All  our  institutions,  he 
thought,  ought  to  give  this  matter  a  trial,  and  a  fair  trial.  He 
remarked  that  the  tuner  in  his  Institution  was  a  graduate  of  the 
London  Institution,  and  is  very  successful.  All  his  leisure  time 
was  (X3cupied  in  tuning  the  best  pianos  in  the  city,  and  he  was 
indorsed  by  their  best  piano  manufacturers.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  our  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  into  our  manufactories 
in  this  country  after  they  have  passed  through  a  training  in  the 
institution.  During  the  past  term  of  their  Institution,  one  of 
their  young  men  whose  time  had  expired  was  taken  into  a 
manufactory  of  the  Knabe  piano,  very  kindly,  and  had  remained 
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there  since.  He  would  not  be  surprised,  he  said,  if  he  should 
become,  in  the  course  of  time,  their  principal  tuner.  The  com¬ 
pany  took  him  with  the  expectation  of  working  him  up  to  that 
position. 

Mr.  Churchman  said  that  he  learned  to  tune  pianos  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-tree  years  ago,  after  he  left  the  Institution  in  Phila* 
delphia.  He  went  to  the  proprietors  of  a  piano  factory  there, 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  learning  to  tune  pianos.  After  an  ar¬ 
rangement  had  been  made  by  his  father  to  that  effect,  his  father 
was  told  by  them  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  amusement  and 
recreation  at  any-rate,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  there  and 
practice  upon  pianos.  He  had  not  been  there  a  week  until  he 
had  received  a  certificate  as  a  tuner. 

He  said  that  they  had  a  graduate  who  had  been  tuning  me- 
lodeons  for  several  years.  This  graduate  takes  the  whole  thing 
to  pieces,  and  supplies  any  needed  parts.  He  had  recently  put 
the  parts  in  a  piano — in  fact,  made  a  piano,  except  the  keys  and 
the  action.  In  our  Western  country  there  were  probably  twenty 
or  twenty-five  melodeons  or  organs  to  one  piano.  If  the  matter 
of  tuning  melodeons  and  reed-organs  could  be  combined  with 
piano-tuning,  it  would  be  much  better.  The  man  to  whom  he 
had  referred  repairs  all  sorts  of  reed  instruments  as  readily  as 
pianos. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  till  2  o’clock  P.M. 

Afternoon  Session — August  23,  1878. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Frank  Rainey, 
of  the  Texas  Institution,  and  subsequently  reported  back  from 
the  Executive  Committee  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  all  institutions  established  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  by  any  State,  and  supported  by  appropriations  of 
money  made  by  any  Legislature,  ought  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
free  schools ;  and  that  they  should  not  in  any  manner  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  homes  or  places  of  refuge  for  anybody. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  instruction  in  handicraft 
was  resumed.  Mr.  Chapin  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  was  so  much  interested  in  what  my 
friend  Campbell  said  on  this  subject  of  tuning — and  I  saw  the 
whole  audience  was,  as  they  put  so  many  questions  to  him  in 
regard  to  that  and  repairing — that  I  want  to  say  something  in 
behalf  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  country.  I  want  to  super¬ 
add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  our  Institution, 
for  the  last  two  years,  we  have  not  only  taught  tuning,  but  re¬ 
pairing.  Our  teacher  is  himself  a  practical  mechanic,  a  repairer 
and  constructor  of  pianos,  and  also  of  reed  organs.  He  teaches 
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the  pupils  to  repair  and  tune  reed-organs.  In  regard  to  repair- 
ing,  I  would  say  we  have  a  room  in  which  we  have  a  lathe 
and  all  the  necessary  implements  for  repairing  and  construct¬ 
ing  pianos.  He  has  reconstructed  two  or  three  pianos  en¬ 
tirely,  putting  in  all  their  actions,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  assist  him 
in  repairing,  doing  all  such  work  as  repairing  hammers,  adding 
the  strings,  etc.  I  wish  to  sa}^,  without  dwelling  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  our  pupils  have  learned,  practically,  to  do  a  great  deal 
with  pianos  ]  and  those  who  have  left  us  and  gone  forth  to  do 
this  work  have  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent — much 
beyond  our  expectations. 

I  wish  to  add  a  remark  or  two  in  reference  to  some  inqui¬ 
ries  made  as  to  the  employment  of  females.  This  has  been  the 
most  serious  problem,  I  think,  in  all  our  institutions — proper 
employment  for  females.  We  have  had  light  basket-work— bas¬ 
kets  made  of  light  wood — for  our  female  pupils,  and  have  now 
added  another  kind  of  basket,  called  Indian  work.  We  have  en¬ 
gaged,  or  partly  engaged,  an  Indian  woman— the  wife  of  an 
Indian  chief  who  brings  her  little  fancy  and  useful  wares  to 
the  East,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  her  instruct  our  girls 
for  two  or  three  months  in  making  that  kind  of  ware.  I  am  very 
hopeful  of  good  results  in  that  branch  of  work.  We  have  so  long 
been  obliged  to  confine  them  to  mere  fancy-work,  bead-work,  or 
things  of  that  kind,  which  are  of  no  use,  or  very  little  at  least, 
and  I  have  been  all  the  time  looking  for  something  that  would 
be  practical  and  useful,  and  that  people  would  desire  to  have. 
In  making  these  little  household  and  toilet-baskets,  knife-bas¬ 
kets,  etc.,  they  produce  articles  which  are  beautiful  to  look  at 
and  useful  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  the  suspension  of  the  discussion  on  this 
subject,  which  motion  prevailed. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  back  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  offered  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  its  approval,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  c^fer  with  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the  acts  of 
incorporation  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  Superintendents  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  members  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  as  provided 

f Sec.  4,  Art.  VI.,  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
f  States,  entitled  A  bill  to  promote  the  education 

ot  the  blind  ;  and  further,  that  the  quota  assigned  to  each  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  as  provided  for  in 
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said  bill,  may  be  distributed  in  such  books  and  school  apparatus 
as  the  Trustees  of  any  Institution  may  designate. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Messrs.  Miller, 
Sturtevant,  McWorkman,  Wait,  and  Morrison. 

On  motion,  the  Association  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  McWorkman  nominated  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead,  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  for  President  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead  was  elected  President  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

The  other  officers  elected  were  as  follows : 

Vice-Presidents — F.  D.  Morrison,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  B.  Wait. 

Executive  Committee — W.  B.  Wait,  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W. 
D.  Williams,  Dr.  James  McWorkman,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Recording  Secretary — B.  B.  H untoon. 

Treasurer — Otis  Patten. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Musical  Notation  be  printed,  together  with 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Reeves,  explanatory  of  his  vote,  and  that  the 
committee  be  discharged;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  E.  DeWitt,  of  Boston,  was  elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Association ;  also,  Dr.  McIntyre,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  G. 
O.  Fay,  Superintendent  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Mr.  Edward  Stone,  Superintendent  American  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford ;  Mr.  Alfred  Ely,  Superintendent 
Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  historical  references  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
paper,  read  by  the  Secretary,  be  omitted  in  printing  the  paper ; 
which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  subject  of  musical  notation  for  the  blind  was  then  taken 
up  for  discussion,  and  opened  by  Mr.  Wait,  who  said  : 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  music  is  deemed  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance..  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  period  of  time  since  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  begun, 
has  passed  without  any  very  great  amount  of  music  in  tangible 
form.  Most  of  the  instruction  was  oral,  and  but  little  satis¬ 
factory  effort  made  in  the  way  of  producing  books,  or  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  blind  the  means  of  writing  music.  The  system 
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known  as  the  French,  or  Braille  system,  was  arranged  about  1834 
or  1835,  and  is  certainly  a  system  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  and  has  served  a  very  excellent  purpose.  When  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  blind  began  in  this  country,  in  1832,  various 
views  were  held  in  regard  to  the  line  letters.  One  known  as  the 
Boston,  and  another  as  the  Glasgow,  seemed  to  be  equalh^  good. 
So  we  have  had  alphabets  of  difierent  kinds  and  musical  nota¬ 
tions  almost  without  number,  until  to-day  there  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try  two  that  have  special  prominence,  which  are  known  as  the 
Braille  and  New  York.  The  settlement  of  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  best  of  these,  is  a  matter  of  co^iderable  import¬ 
ance.  You  cannot  separate  the  literary  ana  the  musical  sys¬ 
tems.  Hence,  the  committee  having  this  matter  under  conside¬ 
ration  could  not  recommend  any  one — that  is,  they  could  not  rec¬ 
ommend  one  to  be  a  system  for  literary  matter  and  the  other  a 
S3"stem  for  music,  and  consequently^  they  could  report  none  but 
the  point  sy’stem.  Now,  so  far  as  these  two  are  concerned,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  difierence  of  opinion  in  this  Convention. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  say 
this  in  the  outset,  that  no  committee  that  can  be  constructed  can 
do  justice  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  subject  requiring  so  much  close 
application,  so  much  school-room  -work,  that  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  person  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  until  he  has 
worked  upon  it  for  months  and  months,  and  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  it.  And  for  persons  who  advocate  one  system  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  familiar  to  contend  against  another,  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  idle.  But  these  two  sy^stems — the  Braille  and 
New  York — have  become  familiar  to  quite  a  number. 

The  committee,  when  they’’  met,  as  we  find  by"  their  report, 
proceeded  to  a  certain  course  of  inquiry^  The  first  point  which 
they^  state,  I  think,  is  this:  that  they-  counted  the  notes  in  a  large 
number  of  measures,  selecting  some  common  lines  of  music — 
perhaps  some  forty^  different  pieces  of  music.  They"  counted  the 
notes  for  a  certain  purpose.  That  purpose  is  stated  to  be  this : 
to  ascertain  how  often  it  was  necessary  to  express  the  value  of  a 
note  in  full.  In  the  writing  of  music  there  are  certain  rules 
adopted  for  the  use  of  characters,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  them  over  again  in  many"  cases.  To  illustrate — suppose  we 
have  a  piece  of  music  in  which  the  first  note  is  an  eighth 
note,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  are  eighths;  one  of  the 
rules  is  that  it  is  not  necessary"  to  write  the  remaining  notes  in 
that  measure,  all  the  rest  taking  the  same  value  as  the  first  note. 
That  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  value,  but  simply  the 
character  which  indicates  the  pitch,  and  not  that  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  time.  Now,  you  will  see  that  it  is  unjust  to  compare 
the  New  York  sy^stem,  without  regard  to  its  rules,  with  the 
Braille  sy^stem  with  its  rules. 

Mr.  Reeves: — That  is  not  the  way  it  is  done.  I  might 
here  ask  Mr.  Wait  a  question  :  Is  the  New  York  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  complete  ?  If  so,  when  was  it  completed  ? 
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Mr.  Watt  : — I  will  decline  to  answer  that  question  just  now. 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  would  say  that  two  years  ago  the  New  York 
system  was  a  little  different  from  what  it  is  now,  but  as  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  values  I  do  not  know,  as  you  stated,  but  I  would  say  that 
the  Braille  occupies  less  space  and  fewer  points  than  the  New 
York. 

Mr.  Wait: — There  are  certain  classes  of  signs  that  occur  as 
notes,  interval-signs,  fingering,  and  lastly,  rests.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  particulars,  it  is  said  that  the  New  York  system 
“  is  bulky  and  cumbrous  when  compared  with  the  Braille.  The 
aggregate  number  ♦f  points  which  go  to  make  up  the  Braille  is 
196;  in  the  New  York  system,  280 — a  gain  in  favor  of  the  Braille 
of  exactly  thirty  per  cent.’’  That  is  the  statement  that  is  made. 
As  I  understand  that  statement,  it  means  that  when  you  count 
the  aggregate  number  of  points  in  the  aggregate  number  of  notes, 
— C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B — with  half,  quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth 
notes,  etc.,  the  points,  as  recorded,  are  greater.  I  have  not  com¬ 
pared  the  number  of  points,  but  I  say,  that  method  of  exami¬ 
nation  is  not  the  fair  method,  as  I  have  shown  by  an  illus¬ 
tration  which  I  have  given.  Then  the  number  of  signs  as  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  Reeves  for  intervals,  rests,  etc.,  are  compared  in 
the  same  way.  Now  there  are  rules  which  modify  any  such  com¬ 
parisons;  hence,  what  I  object  to  in  this  comparison  holds  good 
in  the  comparison  of  any  other  signs.  The  statement  is  made 
that  accidentals  constitute  a  small  part  of  musical  notation.  Now 
why  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  making  that  state¬ 
ment?  In  the  New  York  system  the  sign  for  a  sharp  is  a  single 
point ;  the  sign  for  a  flat  is  a  single  point.  In  the  Braille  the  sign 
for  a  sharp  consists  of  three  points,  and  the  sign  for  a  flat  con¬ 
sists  of  three  points.  It  is  said  that  accidentals  constitute  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part,  but  I  take  issue  upon  that  matter,  for  as  acci¬ 
dentals  affect  the  pitch,  they  are  as  important  as  the  lines  and 
spaces,  or  letters.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman  on  other  grounds ;  I  merely  wish  to  take  issue  as 
to  the  statement  that  accidentals  are  merely  a  subordinate  part 
of  musical  notation. 

In  regard  to  another  matter :  The  system  is  spoken  of  as 
being  cumbrous,  etc.  And  it  is  regarded  as  being  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  I  should  have  projected,  or  thrown  upon  the  blind  a 
very  undesirable  system  of  this  kind.  I  just  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  little  bit  of  history,  which,  I  think,  will  exonerate 
me  from  having  thrown  upon  the  blind  any  such  thing.  The 
formation  of  a  literary  system  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  system 
for  music.  The  material  of  the  system  as  a  literary  system  was 
perfected  long  before  the  musical  system,  for  the  reason  that  the 
difficulties  were  so  great  that  I  could  not  see  my  way  through 
for  a  long  time.  I  was  pressed  to  know  when  the  New  York 
system  was  going  to  be  utilized  for  writing  music.  At  Boston 
the  matter  came  up  during  the  discussion.  Gentlemen  there 
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who  were  conversant  with  the  Braille  system,  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen  there  who  are  not  here,  and  who  had  an  idea 
of  this  matter,  were  present  on  the  afternoon  when  there  was  a 
resolution  passed  to  this  effect-— that  (mentioning  my  name), 
and  all  others  having  tangible  systems  of  musical  notation  for 
the  blind,  be  requested  to  perfect  their  systems,  so  as  to  present 
them  at  an  early  day  for  examination.  And  had  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  that  time  voted  that  any  other  system  was  preferred,^  or 
indicated  it  in  any  way,  I  would  have  done  nothing  more  with 
this  system,  or  the  principles  as  presented.  But,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  resolution  met  with  no  opposition.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  now  made  that  I  presented  a  system  “bulky  and  cum¬ 
brous.”  Nobody  then  said  that  it  was  “  bulky  and  cumbrous.” 

There  was  some  work  done  in  the  way  of  counting  characters, 
etc.,  in  order  to  establish  the  relative  number  of  points  which 
occur,  affecting  not  so  much  a  saving  of  space  as  a  saving  of  time. 
Upon  that  point  I  just  want  to  throw  out  one  thought  here  for 
the  Convention  to  treasure  up.  In  the  formation  of  a  literary 
system,  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  space  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  one.  A  volume  of  the  Bible  in  the  Boston  print  weighs 
about  sixty-four  pounds,  and  at  the  American  Bible  Society’s 
offices  costs  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  dollars.  We  all 
know  that  a  volume  of  that  size  constitutes  no  library  for  a  blind 
person. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — There  are  eight  volumes  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  mean  the  whole  book — the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments — weighs  sixty-four  pounds.  It  is  in  more  than  eight 
volumes,  sometimes  ;  but  the  cost  is  about  twenty-five  dollars  at 
the  American  Bible  Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  anything  that 
will  render  the  literary  system  more  compact,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  sacrifice  its  tangibility,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the 
way  of  cost.  But  suppose  we  have  sixty-four  pounds  of  paper, 
which  is  equal  to  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible,  in  music.  Why,  it 
would  make  a  very  large  amount  of  music,  and  constitute  a  very 
valuable  library  for  any  blind  person.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  matter  of  the  superiority  of  one  system  of  music 
over  another,  because  it  occupies  five  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent, 
less  space  than  the  other,  we  are  determining  the  question  not 
upon  any  rational  basis,  because  the  question  of  space  is  of 
small  importance  in  music. 

In  music  every  character  must  be  significant.  Looking 
at  one  note  you  cannot  tell  what  follows,  and  for  that  reason  a 
system  of  notation  should  be,  among  other  things,  such  as  to 
possess  clearness  and  a  capacity  to  do  the  work  which  you  want 
of  it.  And  if  one  system  will  express  that  more  correctly,  more 
easily,  and  more  fully  than  another,  it  is  a  better  system. 
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[After  making  further  illustrations  on  the  board,  the  speaker 
continued] :  ’ 

Now,  in  the  Braille  system  of  musical  notation,  one  charac¬ 
ter  is  made  use  of  to  represent  two  different  notes.  This  char¬ 
acter  represents  ‘‘  C  This  character  in  the  Braille  system  rep¬ 
resents  “  C  ”,  one-half  note  or  one  thirty-second  note.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  that  represents  a  half-note,  is  also  used  to  represent  a  thirty- 
second  note? 

Mr.  Reeves: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait: — And  that  which  represents  one-eighth  note 
represents  a  one  sixty-fourth  note? 

Mr  Reeves  : — Certainly. 

Mr.  Wait: — And  that  which  represents  a  fourth-note  rep¬ 
resents,  also,  a  sixteenth-note. 

Mr.  Reeves: — That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wait: — So  that  each  one  of  the  characters  is  equivo¬ 
cal.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  why  that  equivocation 
becomes  necessary  in  the  Braille  system  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  don’t  know  that  it  is  necessarv,  but  it  is 
there,  and  not  any  obstacle  to  those  familiar  with  the  Braille 
system. 

Mr.  Wait  : — ^Can  you  tell  why  it  is  so? 

Mr.  Reeves  :— Because  the  inventor  of  the  system  made 
it  so. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Can  you  state  why  he  made  it  so  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  :  —Because  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Wait: — Then  I  will  answer.  It  seems  to  me  nobody 
else  is  able  to.  This  cell  contains  sixty-three  characters.  Now 
if  we  represent  by  a  separate  and  distinct  sign,  each  of  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale  indicated  by  the  seven  letters,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  B,  and  also  their  rythmic  values,  indicated  by  the  seven  notes 
— whole,  half,  quarter,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  take  seven  times 
seven,  which  would  be  forty-nine  characters,  which  leaves  (out  of 
the  total  number,  sixty-three,)  fourteen  characters,  so  that  these 
fourteen  characters  would  have  to  be  applied  to  all  the  other  uses 
of  music  in  designating  the  octaves — of  which  there  would  be 
eight,  and  in  designating  the  intervals — of  which  there  would 
be  eight  more,  possibly ;  and  in  designating  the  fingerings,  of 
which  there  would  be  five ;  in  designating  the  rests,  of  which 
there  would  be  seven,  consequently  the  system  would  so  exhaust 
its  signs  in  the  expression  of  notes  and  their  values,  that  there 
would  be  few  left  for  the  other  purposes.  For  that  very  reason 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  this  equivocation  to  form  any 
system  at  all. 

Now,  whether  that  equivocation  which  is  resorted  to  arises 
from  necessity,  or  not,  it  contravenes  every  principle  in  educa¬ 
tion  which  demands  clearness  and  conciseness.  I  would  not 
object  to  this  necessity  if  there  was  no  better  way.  But  if  it  is 
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unnecessar}^  to  have  any  equivocations,  the  better  it  will  be,  es¬ 
pecially  for  young  persons. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  read  just  as  well  with  these 
equivocations.  It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  if  a  person  should 
confine  himself  to  the  equivocations  without  investigating  the 
bar  of  music  as  he  goes  along,  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  state 
what  it  means,  because  the  inspection  of  the  bar  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  know  whether  the  note  is  a  fourth,  or  six¬ 
teenth,  or  half  note,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  Suppose  a 
sixteenth  note  occurs,  followed  by  a  half,  and  that  be  followed  by 
a  thirty-second  [illustrating  on  the  board]. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — What  is  the  section  ? 

Mr.  Wait  : — A  thirty-second,  half,  thirty-second. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — In  what  kind  of  time  ? — Does  that  make 
the  measure? 

Mr.  Wait  : — No,  that  is  not  a  measure.  It  may  be  a  part  of 
a  measure  in  4-4  time,  or  12-8  time. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Where  do  you  find  anything  of  the  kind  in 
common  music?  Can  3mu  give  an  instance  ? 

Mr.  Wait  : — No,  it  is  a  suppositious  case.  Whether  that  is 
a  thirtj'-second  and  a  half,  or  two  thirty-seconds,  or  a  half  and  a 
thirty-second  note,  I  cannot  see  how  anybody  is  going  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

Mr.  Reeves: — You  can  determine  b}^  the  rest  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  determine  by  a  part  of  a  measure 
with  vour  fingers  down  on  the  rest. 

Mr.  W  AIT  : — If  a  thirty-second  and  a  half  and  a  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  follow  each  other,  how  could  you  tell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — The}^  don’t  make  a  measure.  You  should 
give  the  rest  of  the  measure  and  the}"  would  be  equal. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  don’t  see  as  that  would  do  yet.  With  regard 
to  the  New  York  system,  I  would  say  that  you  cannot  have 
an  uncertain  combination.  With  regard  to  the  legibility  of  a 
system,  that,  of  course,  is  put  into  the  same  category  as  in  a 
literary  system. 

Mr.  Wait  remarked  that  he  would  give  a  test  in  the  after¬ 
noon  both  in  writing  and  reading  the  New  York  system;  that 
the  young  lady  who  would  be  present  would  write  anything 
necessary  to  be  written  and  read  it,  and  read  other  selections ; 
that  he  would  like  to  have  the  same  thing  done  in  the  Braille 
svstem  ;  if  anv  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  members  as  to 
which  was  the  best  system,  it  could  be  tested  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  acci¬ 
dentals.  I  call  them  subordinates  because  there  are  four  or  five 
kinds  of  signs  occur  oftener. 

Mr.  W  AIT  : — On  what  basis  do  you  say  they  occur  oftener  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — On  what  basis? — I  don’t  understand,  exactly, 
what  vou  are  at. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  is  the  evidence  upon  which  you  say 
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these  other  classes  of  signs  occur  more  frequently  than  the  acci¬ 
dentals  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — By  counting, as  shown  by  the  paper  read  yes¬ 
terday,  in  eighty-three  pieces.  In  the  statement  to  which  you 
referred,  made  two  years  ago,  I  did  not  count. 

Mr.  Wait: — With  regard  to  the  eighty-three  pieces,  were 
they  your  selection  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  selected  the  style,  but  the  music  reader 
selected  the  pieces. 

Mr.  Wait: — How  many  pages  would  that  cover,  probably, 
of  ordinary  sheet  music  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  don’t  know  how  many  pages,  but  several 
hundred — well,  more  than  two  hundred,  I  should  think  ;  I  didn’t 
ask  the  number  of  pages. 

Mr.  Wait: — Do  you  remember  the  number  of  sharps  in  the 
eighty  odd  pieces,  covering  some  hundreds  of  pages  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  :— I  stated  the  number.  The  number  of  sharps 
and  flats,  if  I  remember  right,  were  3,015. 

Mr.  Wait  :— Do  you  remember  the  number  of  notes? 

Mr.  Reeves  :— The  notes  were  not  counted,  because  that 
question  was  determined  by  the  report,  and  we  had  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Wait  :— That  is,  that  there  is  no  particular  difference 
in  the  number  of  notes  occurring  ? 

Mr.  Reeves  :— Yes,  sir;  that  we  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Wait  Now,  to  offset  such  a  statement  as  that  made  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  I  would  say  that  I  find  in  this,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  containing  but  thirty-four  pages,  4,934  accidentals,  or 
more  than  a  thousand  more  than  Mr.  Reeves  found  in  over  eighty 
pieces  covering  some  hundreds  of  pages. 

Mr.  Reeves:— The  music  takes  a  wider  range  than  that 
usually  in  use  in  the  institutions,  unless,  perhaps,  in  Boston. 
It  is  not  fair  to  select  in  that  way.  The  only  fair  test  is  to  take 
what  may  be  generally  considered  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  Wait  :— Then  as  to  the  number  of  notes.  That  is  work 
I  have  done  but  once.  I  counted  to  find  out  something  about  it, 
and  counted  some  fifty  thousand.  There  are  in  this  [showing  a 
piece  of  music],  14,631  notes— 4,591  rests,  2,866  expression  marks 
and  235  finger  marks  in  this  piece  which  contains  thirty-four 
pages,  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  great  deal  of  music  that  is  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Reeves  : — I  don’t  think  that  is  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  Wait  :— I  have  in  my  hand  a  little  piece  of  piano  music 
containing  seven  pages,  in  which  the  number  of  accidentals  is 
'  234.  The  piece  is  comparatively  a  simple  one — Waltz  Melan- 

cholique— and  contains  1,250  notes,  which  constitute  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  characters,  and  the  balance — forty-five  per  cent. — 
consists  of  all  sorts  of  signs.  In  this  simple  piece  there  are  234 
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accidentals  and  1,250  notes.  Any  one  can  see  what  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Reeves  I  could  select  many  little  pieces  in  which 
there  would  be  no  accidentals.  Your  argument  is  worth  noth¬ 
ing,  unless  we  take  a  fair  field  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  subject.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks  he  said,  as  Mr.  Wait  was  aware,  at 
the  Convention  at  Batavia,  he  took  a  very  decided  opposition 
with  regard  to  the  Braille  notation.  He  did  not  wish  it  urged 
at  all,  and  even  lost  one  of  his  best  friends  in  England,  because 
he  didn’t  labor  for  its  adoption.  For  one,  he  felt  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Wait  for  what  he  had  done  in  this  matter,  whether 
his  system  should  be  adopted  or  not.  What  he  had  done  had 
certainly  led  to  more  extended  investigations  as  to  what  would 
be  best.  Still,  he  did  not  regard  Mr.  Wait’s  as  a  perfect  system. 

Mr.  Wait: — I  hope  Mr.  Campbell  will  discuss  the  system, 
and  not  Mr.  Wait. 

Mr.  Campbell  proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  this  system 
had  never  been  thoroughly  tested  by  blind  men,  unless  it  was  by 
pupils  at  New  York.  Some  features  in  Mr.  Wait’s  system  were, 
in  his  opinion,  far  better  than  in  the  Braille  -  system.  There 
were,  also,  advantages  in  the  Braille  system  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  New  York  system.  He  had  used  them  both  thoroughly, 
and  for  the  sake  of  getting  something  to  meet  his  views  he  had 
devised  a  system  which  combined  the  good  points  in  both  these 
systems.  That  system  required  very  much  less  writing  and 
reading,  and  occupied  very  much  less  space.  He  did  not  know 
just  the  percentage  of  difference  in  these  respects,  but  in  this 
system  he  was  able  to  write  a  whole  chord  with  one  character,  so 
as  to  bring  it  under  the  fingers  at  once.  In  this  system  he  ar¬ 
ranged  the  dots  in  a  depth  of  three. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Let  us  understand  what  interval  you  have 
adopted. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  make  the  interval  exactly  as  you  do  in 
your  guide. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Are  there  two  points  in  a  cell? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — There  are  two  points  in  a  cell,  but  I  mean 
the  interval  in  the  cell;  and  I  make  it  three  points  deep.  I 
make  the  cell  two  points. 

He  remarked  that  he  had  a  .sample  of  his  system  on  a  paper, 
but  it  could  not  be  seen  by  those  a  little  distance  from  him,  on  so 
small  a  scale.  He  remarked  that  he  wished  to  announce  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  whole  subject,  to 
be  read  at  the  next  Convention.  He  did  not  desire  to  show  the 
demerits  of  the  New  York  system,  or  of  the  Braille  system,  but 
to  show  the  merits  of  this  system  which  he  denominated  the  In¬ 
ternational  system.  He  said  that  in  this  system  he  found  the 
power  of  contraction  beyond  anything  he  had  conceived  before, 
enabling  him  by  means  of  a  little  index  character  to  repeat  any 
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chord  he  may  wish  to  repeat,  if  the  intervals  of  the  chord  do 
not  change,  without  writing  them. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Armitage,  whicli,  though  addressed  to  him  personally,  was  to 
the  Convention.  Dr.  Armitage  had  said,  if  the  Convention 
would  adopt  this  international  system  he  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  Braille’s.  He  had  told  Dr.  Armitage  that  he  could  not 
urge  the  Convention  to  adopt  this  system  ;  that  it  was  too  little 
known,  and  had  not  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  schools.  The 
doctor  then  replied  that  the  Convention  could  be  requested  to 
leave  the  question  open  until  another  time.  Mr.  Campbell  said 
that  in  the  meantime  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  send 
the  key  of  the  system  to  any  teacher  of  music,  and  give  them 
all  the  information  in  regard  to  it  that  he  could.  His  knowledge 
of  music  and  the  experience  he  had  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  true  key  to  a  new  system  which  will  be,  not  Ameri¬ 
can,  nor  French,  nor  English,  but  International,  and  that  would 
tend  to  great  simplicity  in  preparing  music  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Is  your  system  designed  to  cover  any  kind 
of  music  .whatever  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  can  write  in  it  any  music  in  any  system 
in  existence  ;  but  when  you  come  to  take  up  a  list  of  disconcerto — 
such  music  as  I  think  a  blind  man  never  lived  who  could  play — 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Do  you  claim  in  your  College  to  teach  the 
very  highest  class  of  music  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Do  you  consider  that  the  highest  class  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Any  class  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  do  when  I  get  pupils  to  teach. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — Then  your  system  must  provide  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Certainly. 

Mr.  Hunter: — Have  you  done  so? 

Mr.  Campbell  :-—1  have  done  so.  I  will  undertake  to  write 
any  piece. 

As  you  understood  when  I  started  out,  I  did  not  want  to  go 
into  a  discussion  on  this  point,  but  I  am  willing  to  give  you  all 
the  information  privately  you  desire,  and  save  the  time  required 
here  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Hunter  replied  that  the  stenographer  had  taken  down 
what  he  had  said  on  these  points,  and  that  it  would  appear  in 
print. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Wait,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
•  tion  in  reference  to  writing  music,  said:  You  are  all  aware  that 
upon  a  piano  the  lower  note  of  the  key-board  begins  with  “  A”. 
Now,  if  we  begin  with  that  point,  for  instance,  and  construct  a 
chord,  it  is  possible  to  state  the  octave  in  w’hich  that  note, 
which  is  the  base  of  the  chord,  occurs.  For  instance,  if  it  is  “F  ”, 
it  is  in  the  first  octave.  Reckoning  from  that  first  A,  I  call  the 
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second  interval  “  B  ”,  and  the  third  “  C  Now,  it  is  shown  that 
“  C  ”  is  the  third  from  “  A  ” ;  therefore,  if  I  begin  to  write  at  that 
point,  “  C  ”  must  be  called  the  third,  and  “  E  ”  the  fifth,  and  so 
on  up.  If  we  begin  with  “  C  ”,  then  “  E  ”  is  the  third  and  “  G  ” 
the  fifth ;  then  we  have  the  chord  C,  E,  G.  But  if  I  commence 
'  with  “  A  ”,  my  nomenclature,  as  at  first,  is  mathematically 
correct. 

Mr.  Campbell  remarked  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  any  far¬ 
ther  into  a  discussion  in  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  musical  notation. 

Mr.  Wait  : — In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  systems 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  how  it  has  come  about, 
we  know  that  in  1832  a  system  of  instruction  in  music  for  the 
blind  was  constructed.  About  1834  or  1835,  Braille  introduced 
his  system  for  literature,  and  shortly  after  his  system  for  mu¬ 
sic.  In  1832  the  Institution  at  Boston  was  founded.  Now,  it 
is  common  to  find  in  the  reports  of  institutions  all  the  matter 
which  is  of  importance,  and  these  reports  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  matter,  and  in  order  to  get  all  the  points  necessary,  I 
want  to  refer  to  them.  From  1832  to  1842  I  can  find  no  mention 
of  Braille.  In  1842  the  Director  of  the  Boston  school  visited  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  made  a  very  thorough  tour  of  the  schools,  and  returned 
in  1843.  In  1844  or  1845  we  look  in  vain  for  anv  account 
of  Braille,  or  his  system.  In  1845,  Dr.  Howe  made  a  special 
report  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  referring  to  different  systems,  but  making  no 
mention  of  Braille’s  system,  either  literary  or  musical.  From 
that  to  1853  I  find  no  reference  to  his  system.  In  the  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  New  York,  in  1853,  this  subject  came  up,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  in  regard  to  books,  etc.,  the  matter  of  Congress¬ 
ional  aid  was  brought  up  and  ratified  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Lord.  Yet  at  that  Convention  no  mention  was  then  made  of 
Braille,  or  his  system.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  published  of  the  Convention  in  1854.  And  on  down  to 
1868,  or  thereabout,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  reference  either  to 
Braille  or  his  system.  In  1868  Dr.  Howe  traveled  again  some 
time  in  Europe,  and  returning,  the  matter  of  printing  and  its 
progress  was  again  brought  up,  but  I  find  no  reference  to  Braille 
or  his  svstem — that  is  in  1869.  In  1870  it  is  the  same.  In  1871 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  it  con¬ 
tained  a  committal,  on  his  part,  to  the  Boston  letter,  as  opposed* 
to  all  others.  You  know  very  well  how  he  was  committed  to  that. 
In  1872,  although  this  matter  of  the  Braille  system  of  writing 
was  discussed  very  thoroughly  on  the  resolutions  reported,  there 
is  no  reference  to  Braille,  or  his  system.  In  1872  the  Convention 
rnet  at  Boston,  and  this  matter  was  brought  up,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  I  read  to-day  was  adopted — “  that  Mr.  Wait  and  all 
others  having  tangible  systems  of  musical  notation  for  the  blind, 
be  requested  to  perfect  their  systems,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
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several  institutions  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.”  Dr. 
Howe  made  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  and  in  the  following  year  when  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Association,  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston,  came  out,  we  found  the  doctor’s  remarks  in 
extenso,  making  reference  to  Cadmus,  Pierre  Moreau,  Weissem- 
berg,  Haug  and  others,  but  with  no  reference  to  Braille. 

In  1874  or  1875,  we  are  told  that  Boston  was  unsurpassed  in 
regard  to  music  and  societies  for  its  advancement,  but  there  is 
nothing  said  about  Braille  or  his  system.  In  1876  it  is  said  the 
advanced  classes  in  music  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  literature  of  music,  and  have  committed  to  writing  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  but  nothing  is  said  about  Braille,  or  his  system. 
In  1877  the  system  is  spoken  of  as  being  constantly  practiced  in 
the  lessons,  in  the  classes,  of  .which  it  is  said  there  were  five,  and 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  thorough,  com¬ 
plete,  concise  and  practically  valuable  of  any  system.  Now  it 
appears  to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  that  those  who  have 
labored  for  years  for  the  cause  may  well  be  surprised  that  in  a 
few  short  months  after  the  Convention  met  in  Indianapolis,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Philadelphia,  and  had  discussed  this  question  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  three  to  look  into  the  matter — under 
such  circumstances  I  think  we  may  well  question  how  it  is  that 
there  should  be  such  spontaneous  and  energetic  an  effort  made  to 
promote  a  system  which  had  been  ignored  during  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  Braille  system  was  early  introduced  into  New 
York,  and  we  have  books  upon  books  printed  in  the  Braille 
S3^stem,  and  have  a  translation  of  the  Braille  system  made  from 
the  French  at  that  time  at  Philadelphia.  It  would  seem  from 
the  report  in  1877,  that  the  Braille  system  is  a  most  excellent 
system,  which  I  admit,  and  if  there  was  no  other  I  would  gladly 
adopt  the  Braille  s^^stem.  I  want  to  state  that  since  18fe 
or  1866,  New  York  has  been  using  the  point  system,  and  that 
we  have  no  captious  opposition  to  other  systems.  But  when 
there  is  a  resolution  passed,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
instructors  of  the  blind  would  like  to  have  me  go  ahead  and  do 
what  I  could  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
should  respond,  perhaps  rather  earnestly,  in  reference  to  meas¬ 
ures  such  as  have  been  proposed  to  be  taken.  I  am  not  a  little 
.surprised  that  in  the  course  of  the  articles  that  have  been  read 
to  us,  it  should  appear  that  this  most  excellent  system  should  be 
executed  and  put  to  its  death,  notwithstanding  all  its  merits  and 
advantages. 

If  anything  is  needed  to  show  that  there  is  a  superiority, 
as  claimed,  in  the  New  York  system,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  spontaneous  uprising  in  favor  of  an  instanta¬ 
neous  abandonment  of  the  Braille  system  by  our  friends  in 
Boston.  It  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  explained  in  any  other 
way.  I  would  say  here  that  I  would  be  glad  for  Mr.  Campbell 
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to  furnish  sheet  music,  to  he  put  into  the  schools  —  though 
Ic  cannot  see  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  on  account 
of  the  differences  in  the  two  systems,  but  if  there  can  be  any 
point  system,  which  is  tangible,  if  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
line  system,  or  can  be  universally  used,  you  will  not  find  New 
York  backward  in  throwing  overboard  everything  it  has  got  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind,  and  adopting  it.  I  only  hope  that  Mr. 
Campbell  has  discovered,  as  he  has  represented,  the  true  system, 
so  that  music  printed  anywhere  in  the  world  can  be  taken  else¬ 
where  and  read.  Mr.  Campbell  has  experimented  upon  this  in 
his  schools,  let  him  put  it  into  print.  I  want  to  say  here  that 
the  New  York  system  was  used  in  the  school  a  year  by  the  pu¬ 
pils,  before  we  ventured  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  Wait  then  called  upon  Miss  Frankie  to  come  forward 
and  read  a  piece  of  music.  The  young  lady,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  said  she  had  never  seen  the  piece  of  music.  Mr.  Wait  re¬ 
marked  that  the  piece  was  badly  pressed,  and  was  hardly  fit 
to  read  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Wait  remarked,  while  the  young  lady  was  getting  ready 
to  read,  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  say  that  just  what  the 
New  York  system  is  to-day  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

[Miss  Stewart  now  read  with  facility  several  pieces  of  music 
in  the  New  York  style  of  printing.] 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  from  some  remarks  that  had  been 
made,  he  understood  it  to  be  claimed  that  the  Braille  system  had 
not  been  in  use  in  Boston.  He  knew  that  the  Braille  system 
had  previously  been  used  in  Boston,  and  there  were  others  who 
could  bear  witness  to  its  having  been  used  there. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Does  Mr.  Campbell  mean  to  say  that  the 
Braille  system  was  used  systematically  in  the  Boston  school  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  used  when  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  musical  department,  and  taught  systematically,  as  well  as 
I  knew  how  to  bring  it  about,  and  has  been  used  in  the  schools 
ever  since.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  used  the  Braille  system  in 
the  normal  school  and  taught  it  systematically,  and  I  can  go 
into  my  choir  and  have  them  write  from  dictation  any  piece  of 
music  and  sing  it  from  note.  I  have  pupils  who  sing  on  Sunday 
for  services.  We  have  a  blind  organist  who  writes  out  the 
pieces  during  the  week.  I  saw  him  go  to  the  organ  on  Sunday, 
the  last  time  I  heard  him,  and  sing  eight  pieces,  and  he  only 
stopped  them  once.  He  only  had  to  hear  them  through  to  be 
sure  everything  was  right. 

A  member  remarked  that  he  thought  Mr.  Campbell  was 
going  to  speak  of  what  was  done  in  the  Boston  school. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  would  say  that  Dr.  Howe  was  opposed  to 
it  and  said  it  was  of  no  interest,  still  I  carried  it  on.  Since  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  been  in  Boston,  I  don’t  know  how  much  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  it.  I  was  told  last  night  that  there  were  pupils  who 
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could  write  and  keep  tlieir  accounts  equally  well  in  1837  there. 
What  I  am  now  saying  about  the  Braille  system,  is.  that  it  can 
be  used  with  facility,  and  I  believe  that  the  New  York  system 
can  be  used  with  facility.  I  have  no  intention  of  putting  the 
New  York  system  before  the  Braille  system,  nor  the  Braille  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  system.  I  think  what  we  want  is  the  very 
best  system  we  can  get  for  the  blind,  and  I  don’t  care  which  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  when  we  get  it.  [Applause]. 

Mr.  Reeves: — I  think  now  is  the  time,  when  the  twm  svs- 
terns  have  been  thus  brought  up  before  us,  to  say  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  am  in  favor  of  adopting  anything 
that  is  best.  I  will  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Campbell’s  system,  if 
it  is  shown  to  be  better  than  Braille’s,  or  the  New  York,  and  I 
hope  others  will  do  the  same.  [Applause]. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison,  further  discussion  on  this  subject 
w^as  suspended,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  other  business. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  : 

Resolved^  That  having  tested  the  Remington  type-writer 
practically,  we  freely  endorse  it,  and  we  believe  it  affords  the 
best  means  for  correspondence  for  use  among  the  blind,  and  ten¬ 
der  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  producing 
the  perfected  machine,  and  hope  its  use  may  become  general. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Churchman. 

The  Chairman  : — While  I  am  very  favorable  to  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  am  free  to  say  that  if  I  could  not  replace  the  one  I 
have,  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it,  yet  I  do  not  wish 
this  Convention  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  means  of  correspond¬ 
ence  for  the  blind.  I  think  it  is  speaking  rather  too  general. 
Now,  for  the  correspondence  of  the  blind  with  the  blind,  I  say 
the  New  York  system,  or  the  Braille  system,  is  decidedly  better 
•  than  the  type-writer.  For  correspondence  with  the  seeing,  to 
those  who  have  retained  their  hand  and  can  write  legibl}^  the 
pen  is  the  best  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  recommending  the  use  of  the  type-writer  to  blind 
persons  who  have  extensive  correspondence  with  seeing  persons, 
for  the.  reason  that  there  cannot  be  any  imperfectly  formed  let¬ 
ters.  They  may  make  mistakes,  but  they  cannot  put  in  letters 
so  but  that  the  meaning  will  be  understood.  I  am  willing  to 
join  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  complimentary  to  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  type-writer  to  all  blind  persons  who  have  use  for 
an  article  of  the  kind. 

The  following  paper,  upon  ^‘The  Social  Condition  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Josiah  Graves,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  human  race  has  been  subject  to  blindness  from  the 
earliest  pre-historic  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  No  division 
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of  the  globe  has  been  exempt  from  this  dire  calamity.  As  the 
habits  and  customs  of  different  nations,  their  climate  and  exter¬ 
nal  surroundings  vary  in  their  tendency  to  produce  blindness, 
so  we  find  it  varying  in  its  distribution  over  the  earth.  The 
monarch,  in  all  his  pomp  and  dignity,  is  no  more  exempt  from 
it  than  the  most  humble  of  his  subjects,  for  it  spares  neither  age, 
sex,  nor  condition. 

Statistics  show  us  that  blindness  decreases  in  advancing 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  it  being  computed  in  Africa  or  in 
Egypt  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  three  hundred ;  blindness 
throughout  the  East  being  a  far  more  common  affliction  than 
with  us.  We  can  account  for  this  in  man}*  ways.  The  dust  and 
flying  sands  pulverized  to  minute  particles,  entering  the  eyes, 
cause  inflammation  which,  if  neglected,  often  ends  in  total  loss 
of  sight.  The  exposure  to  the  noxious  nightly  dews  caused  by 
living  in  the  open  air,  or  on  the  house  tops,  is  another  frequent 
cause  of  this  malady.  China  we  find  almost  as  bad,  one  in  four 
hundred.  This  large  ratio  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  lack 
of  care  and  medical  attendance.  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  are 
about  alike,  one  to  eight  hundred,  France,  further  North,  one 
to  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Great  Britain,  one  to 
twelve  hundred.  Germany  and  the  United  States  being  alike, 
one  to  sixteen  hundred. 

The  blind  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  viz. : 
The  born  blind,  the  adolescent  blind,  or  those  having  lost  their 
sight  during  youth,  and  the  adult  blind.  Of  these  the  first  com¬ 
prises  by  far  the  smallest  number.  Dr.  Bull  says:  “Those  born 
blind  are  very  few  in  number.  Not  one  case  came  under  my 
notice  during  a  professional  life  of  more  than  five  and  twenty 
years  in  London,  although  a  physician  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  to  a  lying-in  hospital,  averaging  more  than  a  thousand 
cases  annually.  Nor  do  I  remember  a  single  one  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  practice  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.”  The  defect 
causing  absence  of  vision  in  these  cases  is  generally  situated  in 
the  crystaline  lens,  and  in  no  way  is  related  to  the  brain,  except 
when  the  disease  commences  in  the  retina,  and  extends  through 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  Feebleness  of  intellect,  poor 
health,  and  a  general  failure  of  physical  powers,  is  the  result. 

It  is  often  caused  by  scrofula  and  other  similar  diseases,  and 
is  often  the  effect  of  marriage  of  relations.  Owing  to  the  more 
frequent  intermarriages  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  hereditary  diseases,  we  find  the  greater  number  of  born 
blind  among  this  class.  It  is  a  well-known  medical  law,  that 
any  natural  defect  of  the  physical  organs  is  apt  to  be  propagated 
from  the  one  generation  to  another.  It  is  therefore  greatly  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  our  institutions  should  use  all  their  influence  to 
discourage  the  marriage  of  all  those  thus  afflicted. 

Blindness  in  children  and  adults  is  the  result  of  various 
causes.  Often  in  infancy  the  child  is  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  eye  known  as  purulent  ophthalmia,  a  disease 
quickly  destructive  to  the  sight.  This,  with  small-pox,  scrofula, 
measles,  scarlet  fever  and  kindred  diseases,  is  the  cause  of  many 
more.  Our  Divine  Creator,  in  depriving  some  of  his  creatures  of 
one  of  their  senses,  certainly  did  not  intend  to  make  them  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  rest  of  humanity.  For  he  has  so  constituted 
them  that  the  remaining  senses  may  be  developed  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  lost  or  denied 
sense. 

We  find  this  fact  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  horn  and 
adolescent  blind,  being  deprived  of  sight  from  birth  or  early 
youth,  the  body  being  in  a  state  of  growth.  The  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  touch  become  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
the  unusual  amount  of  exercise  entailed  upon  them.  In  an 
adult  the  senses  being  mature,  are  not  capable  of  being  educated 
to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  those  of  the  adolescent  and 
born  blind. 

The  opinion  of  the  public  at  large  concerning  the  blind, 
founded  as  it  no  doubt  is  on  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  association 
with  them,  is  nevertheless  much  to  be  deplored,  as  it  is  very  dis¬ 
couraging' and  depriving  of  energy  and  self-confidence  to  be 
considered  objects  of  charity  rather  than  those  capable  and  will¬ 
ing  to  perform  many  of  the  useful  avocations  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  many  have  triumphed  over  blind¬ 
ness,  poverty  and  other  obstacles,  and  reached  the  highest  pina- 
cles  of  fame,  as  musicians,  poets,  historians,  divines,  mathemati¬ 
cians,  naturalists,  professors  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  states¬ 
men,  whose  names  now  gild  the  pages  of  history.  There  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  science  that  has  not  been  adorned  by  the 
sightless. 

Within  the  present  century,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
much  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  blind.  In  our  own  country,  in  the  past 
forty-five  years,  twenty-nine  institutions  have  been  erected  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  thus  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
liberal  education  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
blind  person.  Vast  has  been  the  good  resulting  from  these  in¬ 
stitutions  in  elevating  the  great  mass  of  the  blind. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  many  parents  entertain,  that  their 
children  who  are  born  blind  or  lose  their  sight  at  a  very  early 
age,  are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  has  frequently  occa¬ 
sioned  either  the  most  culpable  neglect,  or  the  most  absurd 
treatment  of  such  unfortunate  children,  and  when  they  are  after¬ 
wards  admitted  into  institutions,  very  often  presents  to  their 
instructors  greater  difficulties  than  blindness  itself,  and  not  un- 
frequently  prevents  the  object  in  view  from  being  accomplished, 
or  at  least  renders  it  painfully  tedious. 

Many  blind  children  are  made  to  sit  or  lie  down  during  the 
entire  day,  and  are  not  encouraged  to  venture  out  alone  ;  hence 
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the  nerves  and  muscles  become  weakened  and  almost  paralyzed 
for  want  of  proper  exercise.  Sitting  idle,  they  contract  habits 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  such  as  rubbing  and  shaking  the  hands, 
•working  the  head,  making  faces  and  the  like.  Such  habits  often 
cling  to  them  in  after-life,  and  frequently  are  the  means  of  im¬ 
pairing  their  usefulness.  The  minds  of  such  children  are  often 
found  in  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  their  bodies,  although  they 
may  possess  many  first-rate  abilities,  which  for  want  of  develop¬ 
ment  lie  useless.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that  blind 
children  should,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  well  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  of  their  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  associate  with  their  sighted 
companions  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  guarded  and 
looked  after  as  though  they  were  totally  helpless.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  would  tend  to  make  them  vigorous  and  self-reliant. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that  a  pamphlet 
be  published  by  this  Convention  on  the  early  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children,  to  be  circulated  among  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe  in  his  last  report  speaks  of 
this.  A  similar  work  was  published  and  circulated  in  Germany 
in  1887,  by  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Government,  at  his  own 
expense^  In  1839  another  edition  was  published  and  distributed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  special  means  were  taker 
that  they  should  be  explained  to  such  of  the  humbler  classes  as 
were  unable  to  understand  them.  Our  American  institutions 
can  not  make  too  great  exertions  in  counteracting  the  evil  re¬ 
sulting  from  neglect  of  early  training  of  blind  children.  I  regret 
to  say  that  too  frequently  but  little  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  improvement  of  their  manners,  both  in 
society  and  at  home.  When  in  company,  they  are  unable  to 
conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  and  thus  make  it  unpleasant 
for  themselves  and  those  around  them.  These  defects  are  often 
urged  as  objections  to  their  employment  as  instructors  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  music  in  schools  and  femilies,  as  it  would  produce  an 
undesirable  effect  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  It  is  this  that 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  between  manv  of  the  able 
graduates  of  our  institutions,  and  success.  And  until  this  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  removed,  and  society  learns  better  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  and  capabilities  of  the  blind,  one  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  our  institutions  have  been  established  can  never  be 
accomplished,  and  all  the  education  we  may  give  will  afford 
them  but  little  means  of  self-support.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  institutions  will  awaken  to  a  keener  sense  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  attending  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
blind.  They  should  be  taught  to  be  very  particular  in  attending 
to  every  thing  which  demeanor,  custom  or  modesty,  requires  or 
forbids.  But  as  blindness  makes  this  more  difficult,  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  patience  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They 
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should  be  taught  to  attend  to  their  toilet  properly,  how  to  be¬ 
have  at  table,  and  be  given  a  proper  understanding  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette  and  good  behavior. 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Convention  to  a  custom  now  prevalent  in  a  few  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions — that  is,  of  making  a  social  distinction  between  the 
blind  and  seeing  teachers.  This  subject  is  certainly  deserving 
of  your  most  earnest  consideration.  It  is  one  upon  which  the 
social  condition  of  the  blind  much  depends.  In  such  institu¬ 
tions  the  seeing  officers  have  nicely  fitted  up  dining  and  sitting 
rooms  for  their  especial  use,  while  the  blind  teachers,  who  may 
occupy  superior  and  more  responsible  positions,  are  compelled  to 
eat  in  the  dining-room  with  the  pupils.  This  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  is  easily  detected  by  visitors,  and  no  doubt  often  leaves  an 
impression  on  their  minds  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind.  The  reasons  offered  for  such  a  distinction 
are,  that  the  blind  possess  many  of  those  peculiar  habits  which 
make  them  disagreeable  at  the  table  and  in  company.  Such  an 
argument  is  very  inconsistent,  for  it  is  a  virtual  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  lack,  on  the  part  of  such  institutions,  of  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  manners  during  their  education.  Moreover,  this  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  gieat  fundamental  principles  of  all 
our  institutions,  viz :  That  of  giving  the  blind  an  education, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  will  give  them  social  caste 
equal  to  their  sighted  companions. 

The  blind,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  are  the  steersmen  and 
oarsmen  of  their  own  bark  of  life.  At  times  they  will  be  elated 
to  hope,  through  success  ;  again  dejected  by  despair.  They  may 
meet  with  reverses  which  would  seem  at  first  almost  insur¬ 
mountable,  but  by  continual  perseverance  and  trusting  their 
Divine  Creator,  they  will  finally  overcome  them  all.  Choose 
first  the  right  path,  then  onward ;  fame,  honor,  advancement, 
honest  and  legitimate  success,  may  not  come  to-day,  nor  to-mor¬ 
row,  but  to  those  of  us  who  fight  well  the  battle  of  life,  the  crown 
will  come.  Armed,  then,  with  patience  and  faith,  we  shall 
finally  reach  the  goal  of  our  ambition. 

JosiAH  S.  Graves, 

Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Mind. 

Discussion  upon  this  subject  was  postponed  till  the  evening 
session. 

On  motion,  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  for  aid  for  printing  books  for  the  blind  were  requested 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  postage  upon  the  point-letters  of  the 
blind,  and  consult  with  the  proper  authorities  to  secure  as  favor¬ 
able  interpretation  of  the  law  as  possible. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  requested  to  make  to  the  Association  a 
statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Nothnagel  in  present 
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ing  some  of  the  greater  works  of  musical  composers  in  their  en¬ 
tirety.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  said: 

Mr.  Nothnagel  is  now  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  has 
been  teaching  music  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  strenuously  maintained  that 
the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  should  be  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  varied  sort,  and  that  the  so-called  classical 
music  should  be  taught  them.  Mr.  Nothnagel  is,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  one  of  the  best  theoretical  musicians  in  the  country,  and 
his  reputation  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  merits.  This  he  said 
with  no  fulsome  flattery,  because  he  was  his  pupil  for  three 
years,  and  honored  by  being  his  associate  teacher  for  three  more. 
But  Mr.  Nothnagel  has  always  shown  a  rather  shrinking  fear 
about  urging  his  ideas  before  the  public.  His  attempt  has 
always  been  to  give  his  pupils  the  very  best  music,  even  in  the 
larger  and  more  complex  forms.  Many  eminent  musicians,, 
among  them  Theodore  Thomas,  had  opposed  Mr.  Nothnagel’s 
idea  of  teaching  orchestral  composition  to  the  blind.  For  seven: 
years  Mr.  Nothnagel  had  entertained  the,  as  the  speaker  thought,, 
chimerical  scheme  of  training  the  blind  pupils  in  an  opera. 
He  had,  however,  persisted  in  drilling  them  in  the  romantic 
opera  “  Oberon  ”,  which  is  not  often  presented  to  the  public,  but: 
is  full  of  the  loveliest  music.  The  first  complete  presentation  of 
the  opera,  in  its  three  acts,  was  given  in  the  fall  of  1877,  andj 
consumed  about  three  solid  hours.  During  the  year  it  was  given 
five  times.  The  most  successful  presentation  was  in  May.  Taken 
all  in  all,  and  considering  the  sightless  condition  of  the  actors,  it 
was  simply  marvelous.  The  opera  involves  a  great  many  fairy 
and  spirit  scenes,  and  in  the  performance  of  it  there  were  be¬ 
tween  seventy  and  eighty  inmates  of  the  Institution  concerned 
at  one  time.  He  thought  Mr.  Nothnagel  deserved  great  credit 
for  what  he  had  done. 

He  said  Mr.  Nothnagel  had  three  purposes  in  attempting 
this  performance.  The  first  was,  that  the  pupils  might  enjoy 
the  intellectual  stimulus  and  pleasure  that  comes  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it,  which  required  hard  work ;  second,  that  they 
might  acquire  that  familiarity  with  the  music  as  music ;  thirdly, 
and  most  important  of  all,  that  they  might  get  some  sort  of  a 
glimpse  of  the  physical,  and  cultivate  an  easy  and  graceful  de¬ 
portment.  Sighted  children  acquire  much  of  their  grace  of  pos¬ 
ture  and  motion  by  their  power  to  observe  others ;  but  this  the 
blind  cannot  do. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  8  o’clock  P.M. 
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Night  Session— August  23,  1878 ‘ 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Executive  committee  reported  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Association  voted  to  meet  in  1880,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  August,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  continue  in 
session  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  beginning  at  2 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris, 
of  Baltimore : 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  respectfully  recommends  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions  connected  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  change  their  corporate  names  in  such  manner  as  to 
indicate  clearly  to  the  public  that  our  institutions  are  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  not  asylums  for  their  support. 

Mr.  Morris  Perhaps  it  is  too  late  for  this  to  go  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  but  I  think  the  subject  should  be  considered, 
because  I  think  the  same  state  of  things  exists  here  that  exists 
in  my  own  State,  namely,  that  these  institutions  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  asylums  for  the  support  of  indigent  adult  blind, 
rather  than  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young.  I  find  upon 
your  omnibuses  running  here  the  notice  that  they  run  to  the 
“  Blind  Asylum  ” ;  I  find  the  reports  in  the  papers  from  day  to 
day  stating  that  the  meetings  of  this  Association  are  held  at  the 
Blind  Asylum.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  institutions 
are  not  asylums  in  any  sense,  as  I  understand  the  term  asylum. 
I  look  upon  them  simply  as  schools  for  the  education  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  I  would  have  the 
names  of  our  institutions  changed.  I  believe  the  name  of  this 
has  been  changed,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Institution  at  Bos¬ 
ton  has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
Institution  with  which  I  am  connected  in  Maryland,  has  a  name 
sufficiently  long  almost  to  kill  it,  but  very  few  persons  living  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  seem  to  understand  that  it  is  a  school  for 
the  blind,  though  there  is  another  institution  there  which  is  an 
asylum  for  the  support  of  indigent  blind.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  this  matter  come  as  a  recommendation  from  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  P.  Lane  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  There  are  principles  which  are  eternally  true, 
which  expediency  can  not  modify  nor  circumstances  alter ;  and 
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whereas,  there  are  obligations  forever  imperative;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Association  of  Educators  of  the  Blind, 
That  the  disapproval  of  dual  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and 
blind,  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1871,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re-afhrmed  with  increased 
emphasis. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Rei^iolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  tender  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  the  Superintendent,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  their  courtesy,  generous  hoa- 
pitality,  and  kind  attentions  during  the  sessions  of  this  Con¬ 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  also  take  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  their  sincere  gratification  at  the  evidences 
of  the  high  character  and  uncommon  abilities  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Smead,  and  of  the  systematic  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Institution  in  its  various  departments. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Smead  by  the  Secretary. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  as 
follows  upon  the  subject  of  piano-tuning  for  the  blind  : 

Those  who  were  at  the  Convention  two  years  ago  understood 
very  well  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  tuners, 
and  what  their  preparation  should  be.  At  that  time  he  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  try  an  experiment,  and  permission  was 
given  him  to  do  so.  Since  that  time  he  had  undertaken  the 
tuning  of  reeds,  and  so  far  as  he  had  tried  it  had  been  successful. 
Four  persons  in  their  Institution  had  learned  tuning  within  the 
past  year,  and  have  tuned  reed-organs  a  great  many  times,  and 
have  done  it  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  days  since,  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  one  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
out  on  a  tuning  trip,  and  he  said  that  he  had  tuned  an  organ 
throughout,  and  had  done  it  successfully,  and  left  it  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  condition.  The  speaker  presumed  if  he  would 
receive  reports  from  the  others  it  would  be  to  the  same  effect. 

One  difficulty  in  the  tuning  of  reed-organs  by  the  blind  was, 
because  the  principal  notes  or  reeds  are  too  small  and  too  delicate 
to  be  handled  and  tuned  with  a  file.  The  operation  is  so  deli¬ 
cate,  he  thought  it  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  do  it  to  any 
advantage,  or  with  a  good  degree  of  success ;  but  with  the  scraper, 
which  is  used  now,  they  could  do  it  successfully. 
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The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  report  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  in 
reference  to  this  subject : 

“  Last  May,  owing  to  the  decease  of  the  former  tuner  of  pianos 
for  the  city,  the  contract  for  the  tuning  and  small  repairs  was 
awarded  to  the  Management  of  the  Blind  Asylum  of  South  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  committee  were  not  unanimous  in  this  selection;  it 
seemed  to  some  of  them  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency ;  while  they 
did  not  question  the  ability  of  the  blind  people  to  correctl)^  tune 
an  instrument— a  matter  depending  upon  the  ear — they  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  as  fully  capable  of  judging  the  need  of  small 
repairs  constantly  required  by  instruments  submitted  to  such 
hard  usage  as  the  pianos  in  our  schools.  They  also  believed 
that,  should  they  be  obliged  from  these  circumstances  to  transfer 
the  contract  to  other  parties  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  all  concerned,  and  work  to  the  injury 
of  the  Asylum.  The  contract,  however,  was  awarded,  the  Man¬ 
agement  assuming  the  responsibilities  cheerfully,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  their  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  year  their 
work  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  music  instructors, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  committee.  As  an  evidence  of  their 
entire  satisfaction,  the  contract  was  again  awarded  to  them  at 
the  same  price.” 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  as  the  report  had  said  they  consented 
to  give  them  the  trial,  and  they  were  very  careful  to  watch,  and 
reports  from  time  to  time  were  made  by  the  music  teacher  to 
him,  and  he  presumed  to  the  committee,  also,  in  regard  to  the 

condition  of  the  pianos. 

A  Member:— Will  you  please  state  the  number  of  pianos? 

Mr.  Smith  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  pianos  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  forty-five  of  them  are  the  grand, 
large  size,  and  first-class  instruments. 

Mr.  Campbell  What  do  they  pay  for  the  year’s  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :--The  contract  was  let  at  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell  How  many  persons  are  employed  to  do  the 

work  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :~-1  have  depended  mainly  upon  two.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  an  experiment  with  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  committee. 
We  undertook  the  work  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  and 
knew  how  disastrous  failure  would  be. 

A  Member  What  amount  was  it  necessary  to  lay  out  as 

expenses  ? 

Mr.  Smith  Very  little— less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  reason  that  we  were  able  to  do  most  of  the  repairing  our¬ 
selves,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  spring  in  removing  the  jar, 
renewing  the  sounding  board  and  the  hammer  heads,  if  they 
become  loose. 
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A  Member  : — How  many  times  did  your  contract  require 
you  to  tune  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Our  contract  required  us  to  tune  them  every 
six  weeks. 

A  Member  : — Did  it  require  the  whole  time  of  these  tuners  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir  ;  it  did  not.  I  selected  two  of  the  best 
for  that  work,  and  they,  with  my  help,  tuned  them  most  of  the 
time  for  the  first  year.  I  considered  if  they  did  it  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  committee,  I  would  feel  safe  to  leave  it  to  those 
with  less  experience,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  gave  it  to 
those  with  less  experience,  and  it  gave  them  experience  before 
they  graduated  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Wait: — What  plan  is  given  with  reference  to  giving 
the  pupils  of  the  institution  the  benefits  of  the  compensation,  or 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — In  regard  to  the  public  school  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  tuning,  it  was  difficult  to  adopt  any  scale  or  percent¬ 
age,  because  the  work  of  tuning  was  so  different,  in  tuning 
different  pianos.  For  tuning  other  pianos,  we  gave  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  profits. 

A  Member: — After  deducting  that  hundred  dollars  and 
other  expenses,  did  you  have  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  left, 
clear  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — I  think  so;  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Wait: — Was  this  thousand  dollars  given  to  the  persons 
who  did  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  most  of  it.  A  small  percentage  of  it  was 
given  for  the  purchase  of  piano  wire  and  materials  which  may 
have  been  used,  and  for  extra  tools  and  things  of  that  sort,  but 
the  pupils  received  the  largest  part  of  the  money.  The  contract 
required  the  tuning  of  them  every  six  weeks,  or  see  the  pianos 
and  report  to  the  committee.  We  were  obliged  to  make  out  a 
report  in  writing,  giving  the  condition  of  the  piano,  its  stool,  etc. 
If  we  would  go  to  a  piano  and  find  that  it  did  not  need  tuning — 
of  which  we  would  be  very  glad — we  would  mark  it  all  right. 
Sometimes  in  one  day  a  tuner  may  visit  and  do  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  dozen  pianos. 

The  work  outside  has  increased  very  much  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  earnings  outside  last  year  were  more  than  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  and  from  the  very 
best  families  in  Boston.  Mr.  Lang,  one  of  the  best  manufacturers 
there,  recommends  persons  to  get  our  pupils  to  tune  their  pianos. 

A  Member  : — What  disposition  is  made  of  the  other  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  that  comes  to  the  institution  for  outside 
work  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  goes  into  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  or  anything  needed  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Wait: — That  is  the  musical  department? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir,  the  tuning  department. 
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Mr.  Lane  : — What  is  the  usual  charge  for  tuning  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — We  charge  two  dollars.  In  some  places  in 
South  Boston,  where  our  institution  is,  we  tune  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  The  competition  is  very  sharp,  and  we  have  to  tune  for 
less  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  ar¬ 
rangement  for  paying  the  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  pupils  by  the 
institution,  or  whether  it  is  paid  to  them  as  they  like  it,  as  the 
time  runs  on. 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  pupils  do  not  retain  the  money.  If  the}^ 
receive  it  for  tuning,  they  bring  it  and  hand  it  over  to  the  clerk 
in  the  office,  and  it  is  entered  as  so  much  received  for  the  tuning 
department,  and  the  name  of  the  tuner  stated,  the  price  received 
and  his  percentage  reckoned  and  credited  to  him.  Each  tuner 
has  an  account  opened. 

A  Member: — When  is  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — When  I  think  it  is  needed.  They  cannot  get 
it  without  an  order  from  me. 

I  think  that  the  benefit  to  them  in  that  kind  of  work  is 
very  great.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  situations  of  that  kind 
for  our  pupils  for  the  benefit  they  would  get  from  the  experi¬ 
ence.  The  experience  is  worth  more  because  every  kind  of 
piano  is  different,  and  he  finds  some  difficulty  with  each  one  he 
never  found  before,  and  he  has  to  devise  means  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Wait  Can  you  approximate  the  earnings  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — About  $1600.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  Lane  : — What  was  the  number  of  persons  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  number  sent  out  to  tune  was  about  six. 
I  endeavor  to  make  judicious  selections  of  the  tuners.  I  consider 
the  piano  and  the  place  where  he  is  to  go.  I  would  not  send  a 
beginner  to  the  best  piano,  and  where  a  failure  would  be  likely 
to  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Wait  How  much  longer,  after  a  person  becomes  a 
good  tuner — able  to  tune  a  first-class  piano — do  you  retain  them 
as  pupils  in  the  institution? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  depends  upon  how  near  they  are  to  the 
close  of  their  course.  They  are  there  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  if  they  do  not  become  competent  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  near  it,  that  determines  the  time.  It  may  be  a  year  or 
two  before  they  leave  the  institution. 

Mr.  Lane  : — ^Are  there  any  blind  persons  employed  in  the 
manufactories  in  Boston  as  tuners  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane  : — Can  you  tell  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  can  not.  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  department  except  my  own.  In  that  there  are  about  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  who  are  learning  to  tune. 

A  Member  : — Are  all  those  employed  the  whole  time  there, 
or  are  they  in  school  part  of  the  time  ? 
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Mr.  Smith  : — For  the  coming  year  there  is  but  one  that  will 
give  his  entire  time  to  tuning.  Some  of  them  have  graduated 
from  the  tuning  department ;  others  are  about  ready  to  graduate 
from  it. 

Mr.  Wait: — What  arrangement  is  made  with  pupils  in  the 
musical  department,  and  also  in  the  tuning  department,  with 
regard  to  their  absence  from  their  other  duties  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  is  a  matter  we  are  very  particular  about. 
We  always  try  to  avoid  taking  them  from  their  other  duties.  If 
we  find  it  necessary  to  take  one,  and  none  among  our  corps  of 
tuners  is  available,  he  is  sent  to  the  head  of  the  department, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  school  shops,  to  get  permission. 

Mr.  Wait: — So  he  would  leave  his  literary  pursuits  to  go 
out  tuning  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — There  might  be  such  a  case  ;  it  would  be  very 
seldom. 

Mr.  Watt  : — Do  scholars  who  study  tuning  alone  pass  out 
of  the  literary  department  and  enter  the  tuning  department  as 
a  sort  of  specialty? 

Mr.  Smith  : — Generally. 

Mr.  Wait  : — So  that  it  does  not  require  a  loss  of  time,  or  ex¬ 
tend  their  time  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter  :  -  At  what  age  do  you  think  pupils  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  tuning  department? 

Mr.  Smith: — I  cannot  fix  any  specific  age — some  at  twelve, 
and  some  at  sixteen. 

Mr.  Wait  :  — I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  temperament ;  whether  you  pursue  any  particular 
method,  or  pursue  different  methods? 

Mr.  Smith  : — We  hold  them  to  one  method. 

Mr.  Wait: — What  method? 

Mr.  Smith  : — The  fourths  and  fifths.  No  other  method  is 
taught  regularly.  Sometimes  I  allow  tuning  by  other  methods. 

I  like  to  have  them  accustomed  to  other  methods  of  setting  the 
temperament. 

Mr.  Wait: — I  mean  in  the  course,  whether  only  one' 
method  or  a  variety  of  methods  is  pursued  in  setting  the  tem¬ 
peraments  within  the  course  of  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — Only  one  is  taught  regularly ;  all  the  others 
are  explained. 

Mr.  Wait  : — You  consider  the  method  by  fourths  and  fifths 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  useful  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait  : — Mr.  Campbell,  is  that  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is.  The  French  tune 
by  fifths  and  octaves  through  the  entire  harmony.  It  requires 
twenty-four  notes  to  complete  the  temperament,  while  with 
fourths  and  fifths  we  can  make  a  temperament  in  twelve  notes. 
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Mr,  Wait: — Which  requires  the  finest  degree  of  shading, 
the  method  by  octaves  or  fourths  and  fifths  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  really  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference.  The  one  the  tuner  is  accustomed  to  is  the  one  he 
can  succeed  best  in.  Nearly  every  tuner  likes  the  method  he 
believes  the  best.  In  my  experience  I  have  followed  all  ways, 
but  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  Wait  : — What  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  do  you  consider  as  essential  for  one  to  become  a  tuner  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — That  the  tuner  be  able  to  play  the  piano,  and 
the  better  he  plays  the  better  for  his  profession. 

Mr.  Wait: — That  is  true;  but  suppose  that  from  physical 
or  other  causes  he  cannot  become  a  teacher,  and  cannot  become 
much  of  a  performer,  what  degree  would  be  necessary  ?  Can  you 
give  us  any  idea  about  what  you  consider  to  be  the  attainments 
a  scholar  ought  to  have  to  become  a  tuner? 

Mr.  Smith  : —  That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  am  not  a 
teacher ;  not  a  musician  ;  still  I  play  enough  for  my  business. 
A  tuner  should  be  able  to  follow  tunes.  In  three  cases  out  of 
five,  when  they  tune  a  piano  they  will  be  asked  to  play  a  piece. 

Mr.  Campbell  :— And  if  the  tuner  can  sing  a  song,  so  much 
the  better. 

Mr.  Smith  :— Yes,  it  will  please  the  better.  [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — Are  all  makes  of  pianos  in  the  tuning- 
room  of  the  Institution  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — No,  sir;  in  our  tuning-rooms  we  have  none 
but  Chickering’s. 

Mr.  Hunter  : — There  is  a  piano — I  don’t  know  the  name — 
in  which  the  strings  cross  each  other ;  do  you  tune  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunter: — ^Do  you  make  any  failures  with  them? 

Mr.  Smith: — No,  sir,  we  never  had  a  failure.  We  do  not 
find  many  of  them  to  tune. 

Mr.  Wait:— Once  more  recurring  to  the  methods  of  laying 
the  temperaments— is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  difference 
which  must  be  spread  over  the  temperaments  is  spread  over  a 
greater  space  in  tuning  by  octaves  than  the  fourths  and  fifths, 
and  will  it  not  be  detected  by  the  dull  ear  quicker  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  think  not.  I  began  tuning  by  fifths  and 
octaves — the  old  English  method — and  did  not  succeed  any  better. 

Mr.  Patten  : — I  would  like  to  know  what  you  charge  for 
tuning  a  reed-organ  and  melodeon. 

Mr.  Smith  : — I  think  that  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  work ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — I  suppose  there  would  be  a  difference  in 
different  localities. 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes.  sir. 

/  _ 

Mr.  Miller  : — Is  it  not  governed,  also,  to  some  extent,  by 
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the  length  of  time  required  to  go  where  the  piano  i%  and  the 
length  of  time  engaged  in  tuning  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith: — Yes,  sir.  If  we  go  out  of  town  or  take  the 
steam-cars,  we  charge  the  fare  extra. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  would  like  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  us  a  little 
of  his  experience  in  regard  to  tuning  by  fourths  and  fifths,  be¬ 
cause  little  matters  of  this  kind  sometimes  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure.  It  may  give  to  a  man  in  such 
matters,  perhaps,  just  what  most  works  do  not  present,  and  that 
which  he  can  get  hold  of  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  am  asked  to  give  my  experience  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fourths  and  fifths.  I  am  not  a  teacher  in  the  department 
of  tuning,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  ever  acquire  Mr.  Smith’s  ca¬ 
pacity  and  experience  in  that  line  ;  but  my  experience  is,  that 
when  you  start  pupils  with  dull  ears  you  had  better  start  with 
the  fifths  and  the  octaves,  and  I  believe  we  can  succeed  better 
with  that  method  than  to  take  the  fourths  and  fifths.  It  may 
be  different  with  pupils  of  a  different  kind.  I  think  in  tuning, 
too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  first  steps,  to  make  good 
unison  before  undertaking  octaves  and  fifths  and  fourths. 

Mr.  Lane  : — If  not  out  of  order,  I  would  inquire  if  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  as  to  the  award  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  tuning,  shall  be  printed.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  wish  to 
move  that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  printed.  If  I  had  it  I  would  take  it  to 
New  Orleans  and  publish  it  in  every  paper  in  the  State,  and 
would  have  hand-bills  posted  on  every  lamp-post  in  the  city, 
and  on  every  tree  at  every  cross-road  in  the  State.  I  am  pro- 
foundly  thankful  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  presentation  of  that  docu¬ 
ment,  and  embrace  this  opportunity  to  tender  him  my  sincere 
thanks  for  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  G.  L.  Smead,  S.  C.  Gamble  and  B.  B. 
Huntoon  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  for  publication 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  subject  of  Facial  Perception — a  so-called  sixth  sense — 
was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  said  : 

I  would  like  to  avail  m3’'self  of  the  kind  invitation  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  gave  me,  to  make  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  some  information,  perhaps  rather  theoretical  tha 
practical,  in  reference  to  a  subject  about  which  I  have  recently 
been  reading.  I  have  been  reading  with  considerable  interest 
a  work  prepared  by  Dr.  Levy,  of  London,  I  think — a  gentleman 
who  is,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  members  of  the  profession — 
upon  the  subject  of  “Blindness  and  the  Blind.”  In  his  book  I 
find  quite  lengthy  statements  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
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what  is  ctlled  the  sixth  sense,  which  many  of  the  blind  possess, 
and  which  he  designates  as  facial  perception.  He  gives  many  au¬ 
thentic  instances  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  quality,  in 
his  work.  Of  course  those  here  understand  that  what  is  meant 
by  facial  perception  is,  that  a  sense  of  things  outside  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  brain  exclusively  through  the  face,  and  not  by  the 
touch  or  any  other  sense.  So  a  person  passing  along  the  street 
or  elsewhere,  without  a  touch  at  all  or  the  use  of  any  other  sense, 
is  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  objects  about  him.  The  theory 
is  that  this  faculty  is  in  the  face,  which  transmits  this  knowledge 
to  the  brain.  Dr;  Levy,  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others  referred  to  in 
this  work,  profess  to  give  a  number  of  instances  in  which  they 
have  realized  this  manifestation  in  a  marked  degree.  Since  I 
have  attended  this  meeting  of  the  Association  I  have  made  in¬ 
quiry  of  some  members  whether  they  had  ever  known  any  in¬ 
stances  in  which  they  had  any  evidences  of  the  existence  of  what 
is  called  the  sixth  sense.  One  member  of  the  Association,  a  lady 
of  intelligence  and  culture,  and  who  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  schools,  told  me  she  had  known  cases  of  that  kind, 
and  that  the  party  had  manifested  very  clearly  indications  of 
facial  perception. 

I  inquired  of  another,  who  is  well  known  to  you  all,  but  he 
said  he  never  knew  of  a  case.  My  object  in  rising  was  to  make 
some  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  has  never  been 
touched,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  our  Conventions. 

Mr.  Hunter: — I  believe  Mr.  Anagnos  has  made  systematic 
observations  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Anagnos  Our  friend,  Mr.  Hunter,  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  I  do,  but  we  differ  in  our  conclusions.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  about  it,  because,  for 
the  last  eight  months  we  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
hint  that  was  given  us  by  one  of  our  professors  of  physiology 
at  Harvard  University,  who  read  a  book  entitled  “  Blindness  and 
the  Blind  ”,  and  spoke  to  us  once  about  it,  and  said  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  fact  was.  He  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  among  our  pupils  any  that  had  facial 
perception  in  a  high  degree.  I  told  him  there  were  several,  but 
particularly  one  in  whom  it  seemed  to  exist  in  a  high  degree. 
Mr.  Hunter  knows  that  one — Frank  Coburn.  He  can  distin¬ 
guish  a  lamp-post  or  tree  when  within  five  feet  of  it,  sometimes 
when  six  feet  off.  We  took  him  into  the  laboratory  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital — which  I  must  say  is  the  best  one  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  in  this  country.  There  in  the 
laboratory — Mr.  Coburn  and  myself  and  two  or  three  professors, 
prepared  with  all  sorts  of  instruments  and  appliances — we  first 
took  Coburn  and  stretched  him  on  a  table,  and  began  our  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiments.  Then  we  took  him  around  the  labora¬ 
tory,  through  large  rooms,  in  which  were  a  number  of  posts,  and 
he  could  distinguish  the  posts  at  a  distance  of  six  feet.  We 
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measured  the  distance  from  every  post  to  which  he  came  near, 
when  he  discovered  them,  and  found  it  to  he  the  distance.  We 
afterward  tried  him  by  having  him  approach  objects  that  were 
not  solid,  and  he  could  tell  us  he  was  near  something,  but  not  so 
solid  as- the  posts  were.  Afterward  we  had  him  approach  a  wire 
screen,  and  he  told  us  he  w^as  near  something,  but  that  it  was 
not  so  solid  as  before. 

We  thought  it  might  be  through  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
we  took  thin  boxes  of  difierent  colors,  white,  red  and  black,  and 
tested  the  matter  by  putting  the  difierent  kinds  of  boxes  near 
his  face,  but  found  the  color  did  not  make  any  difierence.  He 
could  not  perceive  the  heat  any  more  than  others  could  perceive 
it.  We  continued  our  observations  and  took  basins  and  set 
about  the  hall,  and  w’hen  he  came  near  them,  he  said,  “there  is 
something  before  my  face  !”  Accidentally — not  through  any 
smartness,  but  accidentally — it  was  suggested  that  we  put  cotton 
or  something  in  his  ears.  As  soon  as  we  put  the  cotton  in  his 
ears,  he  could  not  only  not  tell  when  he  W’as  within  six  feet  of 
an  object,  but  could  not  tell  when  within  three  inches.  In  fact, 
when  a  post  was  within  half  ati  inch  of  his  nose,  he  could  not 
tell  it.  [Laughter.]  We  were  not  satisfied  wdth  that  single 
trial,  but  made  the  same  kind  of  a  test  the  second,  third,  fifth, 
tenth  and  fifteenth  time,  the  result  being  always  the  same. 

A  Member  : — Did  he  have  any  eve-balls  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — Yes,  sir,  he  had  eye-balls,  but  was  thorough¬ 
ly  blind,  and  could  not  distinguish  day  from  night.  We  tried 
experiments  with  several  in  whom  the  e3"e-balls  w^ere  not  ex¬ 
isting. 

We  examined  pupils  wfith  reference  to  the  most  recent 
physiological  observations,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
skin,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  work.  As  is  well- 
known,  we  find  a  difierent  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  skin  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  for  instance,  on  the  tip  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  on  the  nose,  lips  and  tongue.  We  made  examinations  in 
reference  to  these,  and  then  of  the  back  of  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  we  found  invariably  that  every  one  of  the  tables  in 
Carpenter’s  Physiology,  in  reference  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  of  the  blind,  proved  incorrect. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — As  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  pursuing  this 
subject  to  some  extent,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  : 
Whether,  when  he  has  been  wandering  about  in  a  dark  room,  he 
has  ever  found  his  nose  longer  than  his  arms  ?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — Yes,  sir,  on  various  occasions. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — I  want  to  ask  another  question :  Whether 
he  has  never  noticed  that  the  very  instant  before  the  contact 
takes  place,  there  was  a  certan  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
the  object  against  which  he  ran  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  : — I  think  I  have  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — I  wmuld  like  to  suggest  to  any  one  who 
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would  like  to  try  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  the  existence  of 
noise,  when  you  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  objects 
by  facial  perception,  will  be  found  to  be  a  difficulty  that  will 
very  much  interfere  in  the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  blind  person 
who  has  walked  by  himself,  if  he  can  walk  as  well  in  the  day 
time,  when  the  streets  are  filled  with  vehicles,  as  he  can  when 
it  is  quiet  at  night,  or  in  the  day  time;  whether  the  noise  of 
passing  vehicles  does  not  interfere  with  his  ability  to  walk  from 
this  so-called  facial  perception  enabling  him  to  avoid  objects. 

Mr.  Hall  : — Heavy  winds  interfere. 

A  Member  : — Sunlight  and  shadows  sometimes  interfere. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — Don’t  noise  more  than  anything  else 
interfere  ? 

Same  Members: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VanCleve: — I  have  been  asked  that  same  question 
about  facial  perception.  Professor  Mendenhall  once  catechised 
me  to  a  great  extent  in  regard  to  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
perceiving  objects  without  touching  them,  but  no  such  thing  as 
perceiving  them  withont  there  is  a  sound.  I  have  had  such  ex¬ 
periences  every  day  of  my  life.  As  the  gentleman  has  said,  a 
very  little  noise  is  sufficient  to  make  one  find  it  difficult  to  walk 
just  where  you  wish.  That  is  explained  by  the  confusion  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  noises.  But  let  it  be  still,  and  you  have  an  echo 
from  the  noise  made  by  your  own  feet  which  guides  you. 

A  Member  : — Yes,  and  you  can  tell  the  size  of  trees  you  are 
approaching,  whether  they  are  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
I  have  done  it  many  a  time.  It  is  purely  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sound.  We  all  know  that  such  a  thing  as  absolute  silence 
does  not  exist.  There  are  always  some  sounds  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Churchman  : — It  is  a  kind  of  reverberation,  though  the 
sound  may  not  be  perceptible  under  some  circumstances — a  sort 
of  reaction  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  set  in  motion  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  the  feet.  I  think  my  friend  Anagnos  came  very  near  the 
solution  of  this  question  when  he  stopped  the  ears  of  that  man. 

Mr.  Morris  : — I  would  like  to  say,  that  Dr.  Levy  and  Dr. 
Saunderson  have  both  stated  in  this  book,  that  with  a  view  of 
testing  whether  it  was  through  the  face,  or  otherwise,  they 
stopped  the  ears  of  persons  when  experimenting,  with  cotton, 
just  as  Mr.  Anagnos  did,  but  that  they  could  distinguish  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  the  cotton  in  their  ears,  but  when  they  placed  any¬ 
thing  over  their  faces,  they  could  not ;  hence,  they  concluded 
that  this  sense  was  not  a  sense  of  hearing,  but  existed  in  the 
face. 

Mr.  Churchman  :  —  This  is  not  a  new  subject.  A  good 
many  years  ago — I  should  think  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years 
ago — in  the  “  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  ”  was  an  article, 
which,  I  think,  was  written  by  Dr.  Merrill,  of  the  Virginia  In¬ 
stitution — though  I  am  not-  certain — upon  this  subject.  He 
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seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  this  sixth  sense. 
There  was  one  thing  that  would  seem  to  give  some  coloring  to 
this  idea ;  that  is,  the  readiness  with  which  the  blind  fish  in 
Mammoth  Cave  dart  through  the  water  there.  I  was  told  by 
those  who  have  fished  in  other  waters,  that  they  are  the  hardest 
fish  in  the  world  to  catch,  that  whether  they  tried  to  catch  them 
with  sein,  dip-net  or  hook,  they  found  them  to  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  class  of  fish  thev  ever  tried  to  catch. 

•/ 

I  want  to  say,  that  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  inves¬ 
tigation  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I,  for  one,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  no  phenomena  of  that  class  of  occur¬ 
rences  that  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  the  five  senses  we  pos¬ 
sess,  without  trying  to  invent  any  other. 

Mr.  Hunter  thought  if  there  was  such  a  special  sense,  those 
of  them  in  the  profession  ought  to  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane  believed  Mr.  Oliver  Caswell  at  Boston  would  fur¬ 
nish  some  data  that  might  serve  at  least  to  modifv  their  conclu- 
sions  on  this  subject.  He  thought  Mr.  Stuytevant  probably 
possessed  fuller  information  in  regard  to  this  person,  than  any- 
bodv  else.  His  own  observations,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Caswell, 
led  him  to  think  that  he  certainlj"  possessed  a  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence,  or  something  else,  that  rendered  him  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  other  persons  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

After  these  remarks  the  paper  of  Mr.  Graves,  upon  “The 
Social  Condition  of  the  Blind,”  was  voted  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  GRAVES’  PAPER. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — One  thing  which  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  destroying  a  distinction  between  the  blind  teachers  and  sighted 
teachers,  I  will  mention.  It  has  been  our  habit  always — and  I 
feel  that  we  have  achieved  a  very  great  satisfaction  by  it — to 
have  our  teachers  and  all  our  oflficers  dine  with  our  pupils.  We 
have  them  seated  at  the  table  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  much  like 
a  family  as  we  can.  I  make  it  a  habit  myself,  now  and  then,  to 
dine  at  the  different  tables  of  the  pupils.  I  think  this  is  better 
and  more  like  the  family,  than  to  have  the  teachers  and  oflficers 
at  one  table,  and  the  pupils  at  another.  In  this  way  we  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  this  matter  mentioned  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Stuytervant  : — For  my  own  part,  I  have  for  twenty- 
eight  years  had  the  tables  of  the  teachers  and  the  blind  children 
in  the  same  dining-room,  and  the  teachers  seated  at  the  same 
tables  with  the  pupils,  and  all  eating  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  about  the  eating.  I  have  heard  of  riots  in 
some  institutions  about  this  very  matter  of  diet,  and  of  a  great 
deal  of  grumbling,  but  I  can  testify  that  we  never  had  any 
trouble  about  our  dining-room. 
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Mr.  Lane: — There  is,  sir,  a  fact  presented  in  that  paper, 
that  has  been  again  and  again  reiterated:  that  blind  persons  in 
particular  departments  of  industry,  as  professional  men  and  as 
workers  in  various  directions  have  not  been  successful.  And 
there  is  a  special  emphasis  laid  upon  this  issue  declaring  the 
fact  of  their  success,  an  emphasis  that  is  derived  from  the  fact 
of  their  blindness. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  hinders  success  to  the  blind, 
and  that  is  the  thing  that  gives  an  unpleasant  emphasis  to  the 
effect  of  blindness,  and  multiplies  the  hindrances  it  presents  to 
all  endeavor.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  capability  of  blind  men  to 
do.  Repeat  to  any  man  from  his  childhood  that  he  can  do  noth¬ 
ing,  and  by  and  by  you  will  make  him  believe  that  he  is  zero; 
that  he  is  that  which  he  has  constantly  been  declared  to  be. 
Take  the  most  fortunate  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  here,  and  I 
will  ask  you  now  if  you  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  good  opin¬ 
ions  you  feel  others  have  had  of  you,  which  you  derive  from  retro¬ 
spection,  and  what  would  you  be  worth  ?  Do  you  not  measure 
yourselves  by  the  value  put  upon  you  by  others  ?  Are  you  not 
sustained  by  the  props  that  environ  you  in  the  way  of  personal 
consideration  and  social  recommendation?  These  are  the  things 
that  are  withdrawn  from  the  blind  man.  Naked  and  alone  he 
has  to  go  out,  almost  compelled  to  apologize  for  his  continuance 
in  this  world.  His  presentation  of  himself  must  be  a  sort  of  an 
excuse  for  his  being  here :  and  if  he  achieves  success  here  at  all, 
it  is  because  there  are  those  strong,  clear-seeing,  warm-hearted, 
brotherly  men  here,  and  those  from  whom  he  receives  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  strength.  But  there  is  this  depressing  agency 
constantly  at  work.  Now,  can  this  Association  do  anything  to 
modify  that  depressing  influence?  Can  it  educate  the  people 
who  can  see,  to  feel  that  a  man  should  be  measured,  not  by  his 
defect,  but  by  the  possibility  of  efficiency  in  him?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  thing  we  ought  to  attempt  to  do.  There  is»a 
vast  deal  of  education  that  is  needed  among  the  seeing  as  well  as 
among  the  blind. 

The  very  form  of  depression  that  is  expressed  in  that  paper, 
as  manifested  in  some  institutions,  helps  to  confirm  this  tendency 
to  depreciation.  It  is  humiliating — painfully  humiliating — to 
me,  as  the  victim  of  this  overwhelming  calamity,  to  have  to 
acknowledge  this.  One  evil  is  a  sort  of  self-reproach  and  hu¬ 
miliation  in  the  recognition  of  this  constant  depreciation.  Call 
it  weakness  if  you  will,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  I  think, 
that  is  realized  in  the  experience  of  most  blind  men.  And  I 
know  of  no  nobler  work  that  can  be  done,  than,  if  possible,  to 
blot  out  this  destructive  prejudice — to  drive  it  from  the  minds 
of  men  as  one  of  the  devils  that  lies  against  the  noble  possibili¬ 
ties  of  manhood.  I  know  blind  men  do  not  often  like  to  admit 
this,  because  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  recognize ;  and  sighted  men 
don’t  like  to  admit  it  either,  because  there  is  a  charge  upon 
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them.  The  thing  is  nevertheless  true,  and  I  think  the  men 
to  whom  God  has  vouchsafed  the  sense  of  sight,  can  do  no  more 
noble,  manly  and  brotherly  thing,  than  to  do  all  they  can  to 
aid  in  removing  from  the  minds  of  men  this  crushing,  destroy¬ 
ing  principle,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  sightless 
persons  are  men  —  that  they  are  men  who,  in  spite  of  this 
unmeasured,  immeasurable  burden  upon  them,  do  achieve  vic¬ 
tories  in  this  life  ;  do  attain  to  moral  elevation  and  intellectual 
emancipation,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  useful  work. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  appreciate  fully  what  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  what  can  be  done  in  institutions  to  equalize  these  matters, 
and  prevent  any  such  unfortunate  facts  as  have  been  adverted  to 
by  those  who  have  spoken.  I  hope  all  will  try  to  prevent  them 
as  much  as  they  can.  But  I  want  to  impress  this  thing,  that 
sometimes  those  at  the  head  of  institutions  are  so  hampered  and 
bound  as  the  executive  head  of  an  institution,  that  he  has  to  do 
a  certain  work  as  desired,  and  yet  is  treated  as  if  he  was  not 
competent  to  do  it ;  and  regulations  are  made  by  which  Superin¬ 
tendents  are  sometimes  compelled  to  abide.  I  believe,  as  a 
whole,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  engaged  in  the  work, 
that  is  not  entirely  in  favor  of  ignoring  any  sort  of  distinction, 
and  of  treating  every  one  of  our  pupils  with  the  same  kind  of 
recognition  as  men  and  women,  and  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
would  be  accorded  to  them  if  they  had  their  sight — no  more,  no 
less.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  damage 
is  done  the  young  in  our  institutions  by  an  undue  amount  of 
sympathy  and  excuses  put  forth  for  their  shortcomings,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  sightless.  And  instead  of  looking  to  their 
capacities  and  conditions  as  individuals,  there  is  too  much  of  a 
disposition  to  group  people  together  in  classes,  and  judge  of  them 
in  that  way.  We  allow  people  to  drive  into  us  ideas  of  that 
kind,  which  are  not  correct,  and  then  we  say  to  those  who  do 
not  succeed  well :  “What  a  lamentable  failure  you  are,”  and 
when,  perhaps,  that  individual  lost  his  sight  at  forty  years  of 
age,  and  perhaps  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  raised  letter 
book.  I  believe  the  correct  principle  is  to  judge  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  merit.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  history  of  the  world 
every  man  who  has  had  energy  and  capacity,  always  has  been 
recognized  and  always  will  be.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  in  the 
world  that  compels  this  recognition.  No  matter  in  what  field  he 
works,  whether  he  is  a  successor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  a  Huber ; 
no  matter  whether  he  becomes  a  Reeves,  a  Babcock,  or  what ; 
whether  he  moves  in  a  high  sphere  or  low  sphere ;  whether  a 
gentleman  or  lady,  if  actuated  b}^  right  motives;  if  scholarly, 
straightforward,  honest,  sober,  upright  person,  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  he  will  be  recognized  as  he  ought  to  be.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  devoid  of  these  qualities  ;  if  there  be  not 
brain ;  if  they  exhibit  sourness,  crossness  and  fault-finding ; 
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when  these  matters  combined,  or  any  of  them  occur  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  degree,  why  that  person,  of  course — as  in  seeing  persons — 
would  not  be  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  would  not  receive  as 
much  attention  as  he  would  lite.  The  more  we  can  impress 
upon  the  children  in  our  schools  that  upon  themselves  depends 
— not  upon  their  training,  but  upon  themselves — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  true  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  go  to  make 
up  the  true  man  and  womon ;  that  upon  that  depends  the  recog¬ 
nition  they  will  receive  when  they  go  into  the  world,  the  better 
for  them. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  also  that  only  about  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent,  of  blind  persons  are  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  that  of  the  balance  over  twenty  years  of  age,  fifty  per  cent, 
are  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority 
lose  their  sight  after  attaining  the  age  of  their  majority,  and 
that  consequently  the  institutions  in  the  country  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  kind  of  education  they  have  had,  or  for  their 
manners  or  lack  of  education,  for  they  have  never  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  institutions.  Then  it  is  only  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  the  blind  in  the  country  that  can  receive  instruction, 
because  only  that  number  are  of  schoolable  age,  therefore  we 
bring  our  influence  only  upon  a  small  percentage  of  the  blind, 
and  it  is  upon  that  percentage  we  must  look  when  we  judge  of 
the  work  of  our  institutions,  and  not  by  taking  the  blind  as  a 
whole.  And  I  venture  to  make  this  assertion,  that  if  the  sta¬ 
tistics  which  have  been  prepared  for  this  Convention  should  be 
compared  with  the  statistics,  or  with  the  results  obtained  in 
reference  to  seeing  persons,  that  it  would  be  found  if  you  would 
select  any  number  of  seeing  persons,  having  given  them  advan¬ 
tages  corresponding  to  the  advantages  of  any  number  of  persons 
receiving  instructions  in  these  institutions  in  our  country,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  blind  who  have 
received  such  education  and  such  training,  have  accomplished 
more  excellent  results,  than  of  those  who  receive  education  in 
seeing  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  education  is  wasted 
upon  seeing  than  upon  blind  pupils.  That  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  blind  being  successful  in  obtaining  a  livelihood 
and  receiving  an  education,  than  of  the  seeing,  will  be  found 
upon  examination,  I  think  there  is  no  question.  And  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  some  examination  into  the  statistics,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  effective  results  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  as  compared  with  the  effective  results  of  the  education  of  the 
seeing,  and  I  believe  that  such  an  inquiry — and  I  suggest 
to  my  co-workers  to  help  work  upon  that  line,  so  that  we  can 
demonstrate  it  by  facts  and  figures,  and  then  when  we  want 
money  we  will  have  what  will  justify  us  in  bestowing  money 
for  this  work— thus  showing  that  the  effective  results  of  the 
work  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  are  greater  than  in 
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the  education  of  the  seeing.  That  certainly  would  be  a  grand 
thing  for  us  to  be  able  to  say. 

I  do  not  take  the  gloomy  view  that  some  do,  and  as  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  does.  And  I  think  there  is  a  much  better  feel¬ 
ing  pervading  community — a  more  hopeful  feeling  than  we 
might  suppose  that  he  thinks  from  his  rather  discouraging,  de¬ 
sponding  tone.  But  I  bid  him  to  look  up.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  men  and  women  in  the  world  that  have  hearts  and 
souls,  perhaps,  than  he  might  at  first  think ;  and  I  think,  after 
all,  when  he  comes  to  look  at  it  soberly,  that  there  is  much  in¬ 
struction  and  encouragement  in  our  reports  in  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  chief  men  among  the  blind  have  been  lauded, 
and  the  recognition  that  has  been  given  to  them  in  this  country. 
See  what  has  been  done  for  them,  and  what  is  being  done.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  seeing  part  of  community  is  doing 
all  that  we  could  expect.  But  after  all  that  has  been  done,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  produce  better  results  than  the 
past  has  produced. 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  never  like  to  speak  as  a  blind  man.  I 
hardly  think  I  am  a-  blind  man,  and  hardly  even  speak  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  do  object  to  some  of  the  peculiarities 
that  belong  to  the  blind,  I  think,  as  a  class.  My  blind  friends,  I 
hope,  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly  of  one  or  two  faults. 
My  belief  is,  that  blind  people  make  most  of  the  difficulty  they 
find.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  in  trying  to  bring  blind  girls  forward.  This  is  my 
mission  in  the  world — to  make  blind  girls  self-sustaining.  [Ap¬ 
plause].  I  have  had  to  fight  through  thick  and  thin  to  have 
blind  girls  admitted  to  the  normal  school  at  all,  and  had  to 
put  my  foot  down  and  say  I  would  leave  the  institution 
unless  the  blind  girls  could  be  received  into  the  institution 
and  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  boys.  [Renewed  applause]. 
And  I  have  given  them  every  advantage — I  have  taught  them 
more  myself,  and  have  given  them  every  possible  facility  and 
advantage  when  there  was  any  choice,  as  I  wanted  to  put  them 
forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  become  self-sustaining.  For  the 
last  two  years  I  have  had  young  ladies  who  are  artists — they  are 
singers — and  I  have  to  work  very  hard  to  get  the  managers 
to  pay  the  artists,  to  convince  them  that  we  can  bring  the  people 
out.  We  have  to  contend  with  such  disadvantages,  and  cannot 
bring  them  upon  equal  terms  before  the  public  as  artists, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  test.  But  I  knew  the  difiiculty,  and  was 
ready  to  meet  it.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money.  On  one 
of  the  girls  who  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  possibilities,  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  considerable  money,  paying  her 
expenses  several  times  to  get  her  into  several  concerts,  though  I 
never  told  her  I  had  any  such  difficulty  to  get  her  in.  Finally, 
there  was  a  concert  in  which  she  wished  to  take  part,  and  I  tried 
to  get  her  in,  but  could  not,  and  had  to  tell  her  so,  but  she  was 
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so  hurt  and  disappointed  in  not  getting  into  the  concert  that 
she  abused  me  shamefully. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
appreciation  for  kindness  shown  by  the  blind,  and  said  he  thought 
if  blind  persons  would  receive  kindness  as  it  was  intended,  they 
would  probably  always  have  all  the  kindness,  or  more,  than  they 
deserved.  He  then  referred  to  the  great  institutions,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  erected  for  the  education  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  blind,  and  the  great  sums  of  money  expended  for  their 
welfare. 

In  referring  to  his  work  in  England,  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
he  said  the  true  American  ideas  brought  over  to  this  country  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  recently  achieved  a  very  great  triumph 
in  his  work  there.  They  tried  to  enforce  upon  him  there  the 
idea  that  the  instruction  for  the  blind  should  be  restricted  to  the 
wealthy  and  better  classes.  He,  however,  insisted  that  he  could 
make  a  good  school  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  wealthy  would 
come  and  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  institution  and  ask  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  the  very  first  document  sent  out  to  the  public,  it 
was  announced  that  they  would  receive  private  pupils.  He  did 
not  receive  any  at  first,  and  the  institution  was  regarded  as  a 
school  only  for  poor  blind  children,  and  the  wealthier  class  of 
people  would  as  soon  thought  of  sending  their  children  to  Tim- 
buctoo  as  to  send  them  there.  In  May  last  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  duke  royal  of  Hesse,  stating  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  his  son,  who  is  royal  heir  apparent,  attend  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  suit 
of  rooms,  a  breakfast-room  and  an  attendant,  and  several  other 
privileges.  He  kindly  replied  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the 
request.  Another  letter  was  received  from  his  Royal  Highness, 
asking  his  reasons  for  refusing  these  privileges,  which  were 
kindly  and  fully  given.  By  return  post  the  following  answer 
was  received :  ‘‘  My  Dear  Sir :  His  Royal  Highness  requests  me 

to  say  that  he  considers  it  of  so  much  importance  that  his  son 
should  become  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
that  he  withdraws  all  considerations,  and  asks  that  he  be  received 
the  same  as  any  other  private  pupil.”  And  he  is  coming  the  first 
of  October.  [Applause]. 

A  Member  : — What  reasons  did  you  give  for  not  complying 
with  his  first  request  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  : — I  told  him  it  was  a  principle  with  us  that 
we  would  not  receive  any  pupil  who  could  not  go  and  dine  with 
any  of  our  pupils.  That  our  teachers  and  officers  dine  with 
them,  and  that  no  difference  was  made  between  them,  and  if  pri¬ 
vate  pupils  would  come  and  pay  for  a  separate  room  or  any  priv¬ 
ileges  of  that  kind  they  could  have  it,  but  that  no  other  condi¬ 
tions  whatever  could  be  accorded  to  them  that  was  not  accorded 
to  others,  so  that  the  prince  will  come  and  take  the  same  chance 
as  the  other  blind  boys. 
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Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  one  plan  adopted  in  their  institution 
which  he  regarded  of  great  importance.  They  begin  each  day 
with  a  half  hour  in  the  school  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
While  that  half  hour’s  exercise  is  going  on,  he  goes  to  his  room 
to  receive  reports  from  his  teachers.  Each  teacher  is  required  to 
keep  a  small  diary.  If  they  are  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning  they  keep  a  diary  of  the  first  lessons,  how  far  they  have 
progressed,  and  give  their  experience  as  to  any  difficulty  in  any 
part  of  their  work,  which  is  put  in  some  form  in  these  books, 
and  so  with  teachers  of  other  grades.  The  teachers  call  at  his 
room  for  a  moment  to  report  to  him,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  requires  more  time,  a  time  is  appointed  for  further  consul¬ 
tation.  Though  all  the  lessons  of  the  pupils  are  marked,  yet  he 
thought  through  these  reports  made  in  the  diaries  of  the  teachers 
he  got  a  better  insight  into  the  work  of  every  teacher,  and  every 
pupil,  and  every  class  in  the  school,  than  in  any  other  way. 
This  plan  also  enabled  him,  whenever  he  met  any  of  the  children 
in  their  walks,  to  speak  to  them  about  their  music  or  class  les¬ 
sons,  or  whatever  they  were  doing,  and  whether  the  pupil  was 
at  the  foot  or  at  the  top  of  the  class,  he  had  some  fitting  words  to 
speak  to  him.  He  found  that  by  pressing  the  teachers  to  attain 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  pupils  up. 
He  believed  it  required  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  blind  than  of  the 
seeing.  Better  results  were  very  probably  attained  than  in  the 
education  of  the  seeing,  but  it  was  because  of  the  greater  earnest¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  the 
blind. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  Trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  then  requested  to  address  the  Association.  Mr. 
Morris  said : 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  well  recognized  phenomena  of  nature,  that 
after  a  storm  there  is  generally  a  calm  ;  that  after  there  has  been 
a  gathering  of  black  clouds,  there  is  almost  always  a  golden  sun¬ 
shine,  and  I  congratulate  jmu,  sir,  and  my  associates  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  that  we  are  this  afternoon  so  pleasantly  basking  in  the 
sunshine.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention, 
there  were  some  discordant  sounds  and  something  of  what  might 
be  called  a  wrangle,  but  those  discordant  sounds  have  become 
settled.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  since 
we  have  been  in  session,  there  have  been  some  sharp  and  severe 
criticisms,  well  and  pointedly  put,  but  the  result  of  it  has  been 
to  elicit  information  which  some  of  us  have  desired,  and  I  thank 
you,  sir,  and  those  who  were  on  the  witness  stand,  as  well  as 
those  who  did  the  examining,  for  the  facts  elicited.  I  feel  like 
commending  the  management  of  this  Association  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  who  seem  to  have  a  great  facility  for  eliciting  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Association  I  have 
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attended,  and  I  have  never  attended  one  but  that  I  have  been 
benefitted  by  being  present,  and  have  never  returned  home  from 
the  meetings  without  feeling  inspired  with  new  resolves.  What¬ 
ever  I  may  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  work  with  more  zeal,  more  energy 
and  interest  in  their  behalf  in  the  future.  I  feel,  to-night,  that 
when  I  have  gone  from  this  interesting  Convention — which  is 
now  about  to  adjourn,  after  the  information  I  have  received  on 
this  occasion,  much  of  which  has  been  valuable  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  others — I  will  return  to  my  home  filled  with  renewed  appro¬ 
bation  for  this  Association.  There  can  be,  sir,  no  grander  or 
nobler  objects  than  those  represented  by  this  Association.  The 
purposes  for  which  it  exists  are  such  as  no  one  can  take  objec¬ 
tion  to.  We  feel  for  our  sightless  friends  as  we  feel  for  our  see¬ 
ing  brothers,  and  will  work  for  them  the  same  as  those  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded — will  do  for  them  exactly  as  we  would  do  for 
the  seeing.  We  recognize  in  them  brothers  for  whom  we  have 
kindred  feelings.  .And  if  there  is  any  one  who  has  a  despondent 
feeling — who  doubts  for  a  minute  the  feeling  of  his  seeing 
brother — I  beg  him  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  such  doubts,  and  let 
him  feel,  as  has  been  said  this  evening,  that  we  are  true  brothers 
and  friends  to  them.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid 
record  of  the  Association  in  the  past.  I  read  your  minutes  from 
time  to  time,  and  circulate  them  as  much  as  I  can  among  those 
who  have  not  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you.  And  I  tell 
you  they  have  their  influence  upon  others.  And  there  are  many 
who  need  information  upon  this  subject  who  cannot  meet  with 
you,  but  who  should  be  enlightened  upon  these  subjects — who 
should  be  informed  in  reference  to  what  you  are  accomplishing. 
I  trust  that  the  publication  of  these  reports  will  bring  aid  and 
sympathy  and  an  assurance  to  us  from  the  commynity  at  large, 
that  they  will  be  with  us  in  this  good  work,  and  will  continue 
with  us  in  the  future. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me,  Mr.  President  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions. 
My  views  have  not  changed.  I  have  the  same  views  upon  the 
subject  to-night  that  I  had  eight  years  ago  when  I  met  you  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  late,  lamented  Dr.  Howe. 
I  consider  the  profession  of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  and  of 
which  there  are  ornaments  here  to-night — I  consider  that  profes¬ 
sion  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
trust  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  you  will  bring  your 
profession  into  disrepute.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  it  to-night, 
that  the  public  confidence  you  enjoy,  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
your  own  efforts,  and  demands.  I  say  you  can  bring  your  profes¬ 
sion  to  the  same  plane  as  other  professions,  and  you  are  entitled 
to  the  same  confidence,  the  same  respect,  and  the  same  remunera¬ 
tion  as  others  are.  I  mean  the  profession  of  the  teachers,  because  I 
look  upon  the  merits  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  the  same  as 
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upon  those  who  see.  I  say  if  your  profession  falls  into  disrepute 
it  will  be  your  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  public.  You  can 
make  the  public  respect  your  position.  Education  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  republic,  and  just  in  proportion  as  intel¬ 
ligence  is  diffused,  will  be  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  If  educa¬ 
tion  languishes,  the  prrosperity  of  the  State  languishes;  if  the 
State  languishes,  then  of  course  every  interest  is  impaired. 
Who,  then,  can  contribute  more  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  object  than  you  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  work  with 
your  seeing  brothers,  who  are  accomplishing  like  results  among 
seeing  persons.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  nobility  of  your 
profession,  and  I  trust  you  will  in  the  future  as  you  have  done 
in  the  past — so  far  as  my  observation  goes— win  the  same  respect 
and  the  same  confidence  in  the  community. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  privilege  of  membership  in  this 
Association,  and  I  trust  that  two  years  hence  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  as  many  then  as  can  be  present. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  then  voted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Association. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  Lord,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Wait; 
closing  remarks  by  Mr.  Smead. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Lord  : — Mr.  President.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
am  unwilling  that  this  Convention  should  adjourn  without  ex¬ 
pressing  to  you  collectively,  as  I  have  individually,  my  heart-felt 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  being  welcomed  to  this  State — my  na¬ 
tive  State — and  to  this  Institution,  to  which  I  am  bound  by 
sacred  ties  and  pleasant  memories,  and  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  this  city,  this  State,  and  this  Institution  and  its 
Superintendent  by  unanimously  electing  him  President  of  this 
Association.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  again,  and  may  God  bless 
you  all  now  and  ever,  is  my  prayer.  [Applause]. 

Mr.  Morrison  : — There  is  one  institution  we  have  overlooked 
in  our  discussions.  My  position  some  may  think  rather  an 
unusual  one — for  a  Southern  rebel  to  get  up  in  a  convention 
in  a  Northern  State,  and  say  I  am  thoroughly  reconstructed ;  and 
that  I  should  rise  here  and  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  colored  people.  But  for  me,  that  is  perfectly 
natural,  because  we  have  a  Southern  State,  and  I  have  always 
been  attached  to  the  colored  people.  We  have  in  our  State  now 
an  institution  of  that  kind,  which  has  been  condemned  here  by 
a  resolution — a  dual  institution.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  it  a  dual  institution,  because,  by  doing  that  we  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  do  more  good  than  we  could  expect  by  any  other  means. 
Our  Institution  is  entirely  separate  and  different  from  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  white  people ;  and  when  we  consider  the  colored 
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population  of  our  State,  and  take  into  consideration  the  colored 
population  of  other  States,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  asked  ad¬ 
mission  or  been  admitted  to  such  an  institution,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  Maryland  has  taken  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  col¬ 
ored  people  than  some  other  States ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  friends  here  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  colored  people,  to  extend 
to  them  better  privileges  than  now.  The  colored  people  are  re¬ 
tiring,  and  will  not  ask  for  admission  to  a  State  institution. 
They  don’t  like  to  do  so.  And  I  think  even  in  the  Northern 
States  they  would  prefer  colored  institutions.  In  talking  with 
some,  we  have  found  that  they  would  prefer  white  teachers. 
They  don’t  think  the  colored  teachers  can  extend  to  them  as 
good  opportunities  as  the  white. 

Our  Institution  is  getting  along  quite  well  indeed.  Our  pu¬ 
pils  are  making  good  progress,  and  our  Institution  is  growing. 
In  two  years  we  expect  to  have  fifty  pupils.  We  now  have  thirty- 
five,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  being  about  equally 
divided.  We  are  giving  them  all  the  facilities  given  the  white 
children.  I  am  very  sure  that  in  several  States  much  could  be 
done  for  the  blind  children  by  providing  them  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  institution.  To  us,  in  Maryland,  it  would  not  'be 
agreeable  for  the  white  and  colored  people  to  be  assembled  in  the 
same  institution. 

Our  public  schools,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
Mr.  Morris,  who  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Balti¬ 
more  City,  have  attained  a  very  great  degree  of  efficiency.  Bal¬ 
timore  has  made  ample  provision  for  separate  schools  for  the  col¬ 
ored  children,  and  we  have  followed  that  principle  in  our  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children.  Our  State,  though  a 
Southern  State,  and  democratic  and  Southern  in  principle,  re¬ 
sponds  promptly  when  we  ask  an  appropriation  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  the  Legislature  has  never  failed  to  give  all  we  have 
asked. 

This  school  has  been  under  my  supervision  since  its  organi¬ 
zation,  and  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it.  I  do  regret  that  it  should 
be  a  dual  institution,  but  we  could  not  avoid  it.  I  did  not  want 
the  Convention  to  adjourn  without  saying  a  word  in  behalf  of 
our  colored  friends.  I  think  if  in  the  North  separate  depart¬ 
ments  were  provided  for  them,  you  would  find  many  more  of 
them  in  the  institutions  than  are  now  found. 

Mr.  Wait  : — I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two  in  regard 
to  our  institutions.  There  are  a  good  many  States  in  the  Union 
in  which  there  are  no  schools  for  either  the  deaf  and  dumb  or 
the  blind,  consequently  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  kind  established  in  these  States,  and  perhaps  in 
some  States  there  will  be  more  than  one,  as  there  is  now  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  two  kinds  of  institu¬ 
tions.  One  class  are  corporations  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
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Legislature,  its  officers  being  under  the  control  of  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  first  act  of  incorporation,  and  who  perpetuate 
themselves,  the  money  invested  being  a  specified  amount, 
and  these  persons  constituting  the  membership  by  which  the 
institution  is  to  continue  its  management,  etc.  The  other  class 
is  of  purely  a  State  nature  or  character,  whose  officers  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  There  is  one  advantage 
in  those  of  a  private  character — that  is,  in  the  reception  of  those 
private  fortunes  from  individuals  who  sometimes  give  them. 
There  are  institutions  which  in  this  way  receive  funds  sufficient 
to  build  them  up  and  carry  them  on. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  class  of  institutions 
is,  that  they  are  free  from  all  political  influence.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  may  be  Republican,  Democratic,  or  what  not,  yet  they  are 
always  willing  to  contribute  to  the  work  in  these  schools  just  as 
liberally  as  if  the  schools  are  of  a  State  nature,  and  will  always 
be  more  willing.  And  why?  Because  institutions  so  founded 
are  constantly  receiving  from  private  individuals  legacies  and 
donations  that  they  would  not  receive  if  they  were  purely  State 
institutions,  and  therefore  the  burden  of  taxation  is  so  much 
lightened. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that  of  relieving  the 
institution  from  the  effects  of  political  changes.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  them  upon  such  a  basis  insures  us  that  political  changes 
and  influences  shall  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  If  they 
are  not  so  organized,  then  we  cannot  complain.  We  must  take 
facts  as  they  are,  and  if  institutions  are  organized  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  government,  then  we  must  expect  more  or  less  political  man¬ 
agement.  But  just  to  the  extent  to  which  these  institutions  are 
organized  so  that  they  can  be  free  from  that  sort  of  influence, 
just  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  efficiency  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  be  increased,  and  just  to  that  extent  can  their  affairs  be 
managed  economically  and  satisfactorily  for  the  blind. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  such  institutions 
in  these  new  settlements,  my  suggestion  is  this  :  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  off  at  once  to  the  Legislature,  go  off  to  some  influential, 
busy,  energetic,  active,  business  men,  that  are  engaged  in  the 
business  pursuits  of  life — who  are  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day,  and  who  are  always  able  to  give  more  than  anybody  else,  ' 
and  half  an  hour  of  whose  time  is  worth  more  than  five  or  six  of 
other  people’s-  and  get  them  interested  in  the  matter  and  draw 
up  articles  of  incorporation,  and  go  off  and  get  your  institution 
incorporated.  And  if  you  can  do  no  better,  get  a  room  and  begin 
with  three  or  four  pupils,  and  get  donations  from  fairs  and  con¬ 
certs  and  so  on.  Then  when  you  go  to  the  Legislature  and  show 
what  you  have  done,  you  don’t  have  to  ask  for  more  than  half  as 
much  as  if  it  w^ere  carried  on  by  themselves.  In  this  way,  I 
think,  w’e  can  secure  to  the  blind  of  the  country  benefits  that 
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could  not  possibly  be  secured  otherwise,  while  it  would  give  to 
those  who  manage  them  a  peace  of  mind  and  such  security  in 
their  position,  and  such  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institutions,  as  would  give  to  these  institution  a 
much  higher  and  broader  working  character  than  they  could 
possibly  expect  under  the  other  circumstances.  As  we  travel 
about  the  country  let  us  have  these  things  in  mind,  and  let  us 
make  up  our  minds  whether  the  better  way  is  not  the  one  which 
I  have  suggested.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Smead  : — For  myself  personally  and  for  my  officers  and 
employes,  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgments  for  your  vote  of 
thanks,  and  for  the  many  words  of  hearty  cheer  which  you 
have  spoken.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence  and  the 
delightful  entertainment  you  have  given  us.  We  had  an¬ 
ticipated  this  meeting  for  two  years,  and  in  our  preparations 
for  it  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  and  what  has 
been  enjoyed  here  with  you  has  been  a  perpetual  delight 
more  than  I  can  express  in  words.  I  think  all  my  household 
join  with  me  in  these  feelings  and  in  expressing  all  you  have 
expressed  in  kindly  feelings.  And  now  the  time  has  come,  all 
too  soon,  for  the  closing  of  this  Convention,  and  we  all  wish  you, 
not  only  a  safe  journey  home,  but  that  the  recollection  of  this 
meeting  may  be  with  you,  as  it  will  be  with  us,  a  very  pleasant 
remembrance.  You  know  there  are  times  in  our  lives  that 
make  their  mark  so  deeply  that  the  impression  not  only  re¬ 
mains,  but  grows  stronger  the  longer  we  live.  To  me,  and  to  us 
all,  I  think,  these  remembrances  will  grow  all  our  lives,  and 
make  deeper  and  deeper  impressions  upon  our  feelings — upon 
our  nobler  aspirations  and  desires.  And  now  as  you  go  away 
and  take  with  you  these  aspirations  and  kindly  feelings,  you  take 
nothing  away  from  us,  but  you  add  to  our  joy  and  our  pleasure 
by  as  much  as  you  have  enjoyed  yourselves  and  profited  by  this 
occasion,  and  by  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  And  we  can 
but  hope  that  our  labors  in  the  future  shall  be  blessed  more  and 
more  by  our  remembrance  of  this  occasion,  and  by  the  profit  and 
instruction  we  have  derived  in  exchanging  our  views  with  each 
other,  and  that  our  labors  for  the  unfortunate  shall  be  more  and 
more  a  blessing  to  them,  while  they  are  a  blessing  to  us.  We 
sometimes  wonder  why  the  unfortunate  are  in  the  world,  but  I 
think  we  feel  a  great  many  times  in  our  lives  when  w^e  are  ad¬ 
ministering  to  them,  and  trying  to  alleviate  their  condition,  that 
we  are  adding  to  ourselves  a  degree  of  blessedness  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  anything  in  this  life.  Thus  the  best  feelings  and 
sentiments  produced  in  our  own  hearts  are  some  of  the  blessings 
we  receive  from  the  good  we  try  to  do  to  others.  And  now,  I 
say,  may  God  bless  you  all  as  you  go  from  us. 

And  alter  singing  the  doxology,  the  Association  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Louisville  in  1880. 
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Alabama  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Talladega. 

Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Blind . Little  Rock. 

California  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Oakland. 

Georgia  Institution  for  the  Blind . Macon. 

Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
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“  . Jacksonville. 

“  Vinton. 

“  Wyandotte. 

“  Louisville. 

“  . Baton  Rouge. 

“  Baltimore. 

Maryland  Institution  (Colored)  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  “ 

Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind . South  Boston. 

Michigan  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Flint. 

Minnesota  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  . Faribault. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind . Jackson 

New  York  “  “  “  “  . New  York. 

N.  Y.  State  “  “  “  “  Batavia. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Raleigh. 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind . . St.  Louis. 

Ohio  “  “  “  “  . Columbus. 

Oregon  “  “  “  “  . Salem. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind . Philadelphia. 

S.  Carolina  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Spartanburg. 

Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind . Nashville. 

Texas  “  •<  «  . Austin. 

Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Staunton. 

W.  Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind . Romney. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind . Janesville. 

Nebraska  “  “  “  “  . Nebraska  City. 

Nova  Scotia  “  “  “  “  Halifax. 

Ontario  “  “  “  “  Brantford 
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ERRATA.  ^ 

Page  7,  line  33,  read  Bacon  instead  of  Baker. 

Page  14,  line  14,  read  8  P.M.  instead  of  8  A.M. 

Page  18,  line  12,  read  P.  Lane  instead  of  D.  Lane. 

Page  18,  line  20,  read  James  instead  of  J.  W. 

Page  19,  line  14,  read  M.  F.  Sproule  instead  of  W.  F.  Sproule. 

Page  20,  line  9,  read  collect  instead  of  correct. 

Page  22,  line  10,  read  M.  Anagnos  instead  of  H.  Anagnos. 

Page  36,  line  11,  after  the  comma,  insert  the  words  “  is  very  well  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but.” 

Page  38,  lines  38  and  39,  read  W.  Chapin  instead  of  M.  Chapin. 

Page  52 — this  table  should  have  been  omitted. 

Page  53 — the  first  column  in  Table  V.  should  be  credited  to  Dr.  Russ. 

Page  65,  line  1,  read  report  instead  of  reprot. 

Page  89,  lines  25  and  26,  read,  was  taught  the  Braille  by  Prof.  Robyn,  of 
St.  Louis. 

Page  90,  line  4,  read  Mr.  Wait,  instead  of,  the  Secretary. 

Page  90,  line  17,  read  should  after  I ;  and  line  18,  read  something  after 
have. 

Page  94,  line  13,  read  Mr.  Hunter,  instead  of  Mr.  Huntoon. 

Page  94,  line  48,  read  in  Ontario,  instead  of  “it  was  honest.” 

Page  95,  line  29,  read,  Schmitt’s  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  instead  of, 
“  piano-forte.” 

Page  103,  line  9,  read  paper  instead  of  daper. 

Page  107,  line  48,  read  Miss  Tyrrell,  instead  of  “Mrs.  Tyrrell.” 

Page  111,  at  bottom,  read,  that  is  the  course  we  are  pursuing  with  the 
blind,  instead  of,  that  is  what  we  are  pursuing. 

Page  113,  line  18,  read  of  instead  of  at. 

Page  118,  lines  4,  5,  snd  6,  read,  had  some  assistance  from  the  mother  of 
one  of  our  female  pupils.  After  bequeathing  divers  sums  to  relatives  and 
to  six  of  her  daughter’s  schoolmates,  she  left,  instead  of,  “  had  some  assist¬ 
ed  through  the  benevolence  of  an  old  mother  from  one  of  our  institutions. 
She  granted  a  few  bequests  to  some  half  a  dozen  of  her  schoolmates  and 
some  relatives,  and  left.” 

Page  118,  line’ll,  read  hundred  instead  of  thousand. 

Page  118,  line  14,  read  hundred  instead  of  thousand. 

Page  118,  line  18,  read,  the  fund  in  question,  instead  of  “old  lady  and 
others  ” 

Page  123,  line  25,  etc.,  read  Broad  wood  instead  of  Burwood. 

Page  127,  line  17,  read,  through  the  three  years’  course  in  tuning,  instead 
of,  “  through  the  three  blind  courses.” 

Page  127,  line  42,  strike  out  London. 
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Page  57 — Corrected,  New  Braille  Alphabet. 
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Comma.  Semleoloo.  Period,  interrogat^n.  Elxel amah’ll.  Hyphen  Dash.  Apostrophe. 
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Page  142,  line  34,  read  pencil  instead  of  pen. 

Page  158,  line  48,  read  Dr.  Merrillatt  instead  of  Dr.  Merrill 
Page  159,  line  18,  read  Sturtevant  instead  of  Sturytevant. 
Page  159,  line  40,  read  Sturtevant  instead  of  Stuytervant. 
Page  164,  line  36,  read  conditions  instead  of  considerations. 
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